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E who live within the ‘‘ Fence” 
consider ourselves a little better 
than the Oakville persons, who 

live beyond the ‘‘Fence.’’ The ‘' Fence’’ 
surrounds a small wood in which our 
little colony nestles picturesquely, and 
we live in peace and harmony. 

My wife and I make particularly good 
neighbors. We never quarrel with our 
fellow dwellers within the ‘‘ Fence,’’ and 
they have no reason to quarrel with us, 
for we have no children. I notice that 
other people’s children cause half the 
bad feeling in otherwise heavenly sub- 
urban villages. Of course, we have 
mosquitoes, but Providence gives every 
one something to test the patience. And 
in the evening, when we hear other peo- 
ple’s children complain and fret because 
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the mosquitoes are troublesome, my 
wife and I, safe within our own screened 
veranda, thank our stars that we have, 
no children to leave our screen doors 
ajar. 

It is but natural that my wife and I 
should bear ourselves accordingly. I 
do not mean that we are uppish about 
it, but we do feel that we can afford to 
give better dinners than those who have 
the expense of children, and if our home 
is better furnished and our summer 
journey to the mountains more pro- 
longed, we cannot resist a little honest 
pride. Manv atime when we have had 
some small pleasure that our neighbors 
could not afford, the little woman has 
said to me: ‘‘ John, you don’t know 
how thankful I am that we have no 
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children,’’ and I have heartily agreed 
with her. 

It is not that we are children haters. 
Far from it. We are a sane, healthy 
couple, but when we see the additional 
worry and trouble that other people’s 
children cause them, we are content to 
continue as we have lived for the past 
five years—our friends still call us ‘‘ the 
bride and groom.”’ 

I cannot say that we are happier than 
our fellow dwellers within the ‘‘ Fence,’’ 
but we are more care-free. We live 
joyously. 

The other evening, when I returned 
from the city, my wife met me at our 
little station, which is just a minute’s 
walk from the ‘‘ Fence,’’ and when I 
had tucked her arm under mine I asked 
her the news of the day. Bobby Jones 
had cut his finger badly; Estelle Marks 
had taken the measles; little Tot Hem- 
ingway had run away and her mother 
had gone nearly distracted until the 
baby was found again; the Wallaces 
were not going to the mountains this 
year because Fred had to be sent toa 
military school in the fall, and they 
could not afford both. It was theusual 
daily chapter of children. 

As the next day was a holiday I was 
in unusually high spirits, and the little 
woman, with true womanly diplomacy, 
chose the moment when my favorite 
dish was set before me at dinner to ask 
a small favor. 

‘*John,’’ she said, quite as if she were 
opening an ordinary conversation, ‘‘did 
you notice Mrs. Hemingway's reception 
gown last night ?’’ 

‘* Why, no, dear,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘ Was 
it new?”’ 

‘* New !’’ laughed my wife. ‘‘ The 
idea! ‘That was just what it was not. 
I believe she has had that same recep- 
tion gown ever since we came to the 
enclosure. It is too bad. She puts 
everything on those children of hers 
and has hardly a decent thing of her 
own. I feel so sorry for her.’’ 

‘*T feel sorry for Hemingway,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ The poor old boy is fairly work- 
ing himself to death. He never comes 
home until long after dinner, and he told 
me he felt it his duty to work to-morrow. 
Children are an expensive luxury.’’ 


‘‘ That is just what they are!’’ my 
wife agreed. ‘‘If it were not for the 
children the Hemingways could live as 
well as we do, and he wouldn’t have to 
work nights, poor fellow. But John,’’ 
she added, as if the idea had just oc- 
curred to her, ‘‘ do you remember when 
the ‘ Fence’ saw its last new reception 
dress ?’’ 

‘‘Why, no—no,’’ I said. ‘‘When 
was it ?”’ 

‘* Years ago,’’ exclaimed the little 
woman. ‘‘ I was figuring it up to-day, 
and it was fully two years ago. It’s 
shameful !’’ 

I knew what she was coming to, the 
sly little lady. 

‘* Positively shameful,’’ I cried; 
‘‘just on account of those children, 
too !’’ 

She glanced demurely at her plate. 

‘Luckily we have no children, 
John,’’ she said guilefully. 

I smiled. I was pleased to see that 
she was pleased to think she had trap- 
ped me. 

‘* I think it is our duty to uphold the 
honor of the ‘ Fence’ by showing it a 
new reception gown,’’ I said, and the 
next moment I had to struggle to pre- 
vent her from hugging me into an apo- 
plexy. 

All that evening she was strangely 
quiet and happy. As she sat on the 
veranda her eyes would wander afar, 
and I knew she was lost in blissful 
mazes of bias and gore and pleat and 
hem. But when we had gone inside for 
the night, and the shades were down, 
she threw her arms about my ‘neck 
again and kissed me. 

‘* Dear, dear old John!’’ she said, 
and her eyes were tear-wet. ‘‘ Just 
think! A new reception gown!’ And 
even as she said it there filtered into the 
room the far-off whimpering of the 
Marks child—the one with the measles. 

‘* Aren’t you glad, dear,’’ my wife 
asked, ‘‘that we haven't any children?’’ 
and as I looked down into her happy 
face, I was heartily glad. 

The next day arrived in a glory of 
fair weather, and we were up almost as 
early as the sun, for we had planned a 
jolly day by ourselves,—one of the days 
that made the ‘‘ Fence”’ dwellers call 
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us the ‘‘ Bride and Groom.’’ We were 
going to pack a lunch, and wander. 
She was to take a book, and I my fish- 
ing tackle, and beyond that lay a day 
of happy chances. 

‘If we had children,”’ 
couldn't go off by 
long tramps.’ 

We were off while our neighbors of 
the ‘‘ Fence’’ were still at breakfast, 
and as we passed the Wallace cottage, 
we ran up to shout a farewell through 
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act, I remarked, and I was surprised 
to see my wife turn on me instantly. 


‘“Why, John Smith!’’ she cried, 
‘‘ Didn't you ever dawdle over your 
dressing ? When I was a girl, I got 


oceans of pleasure in being late to 
breakfast. And what difference does 
it make when she is just lovely all the 
rest of the time? I simply love that 
child. I wonder,’’ she added, wistfully, 
‘‘ if they would let us take her with us 
to-day. She would enjoy it so!’’ 
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Bobby Jones and Rex, the 


their breakfast-room window, and it 
was mere chance that we saw the young- 
est Wallace indolently playing with her 
stockings five minutes after the break- 
fast bell had rung. My wife paused 
just long enough to have one good, 
long look at the child. 

‘If all children were like Daisy Wal- 


lace,’’ she said, ‘‘ they would be bear- 
able. She is the most lovable little 
thing. She has the cutest way of kiss- 


ing you on the eyelids.’’ 


‘‘She seems lazy in the dressing 


most worthless dog 


on earth. 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ I said, ‘‘ we don’t 
want to drag a child along with us all 
day. Besides, they are going to take 
her to the photographers to-day.”’ 

We skirted the village, and turned into 
acountry road. ‘The morning air was 
delightful, and the road quite deserted. 
We were evidently the only beings 
abroad, and we stepped out briskly. 

‘* We have the world to ourselves, 
Isaid. ‘‘ We are veritable Monte Cris- 
tos of the landscape; monarchs of all 
we survey.’’ 
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And at a turn of the road we almost 
fell over Bobby Jones and his insepar- 
able companion, Rex, the most worth- 
less dog on earth 

‘* Where y’ goin’?’’ he asked. 

‘* Nowhere in particular,’ my wife 
assured him. 

‘*So’m I,’’ he said, and then added 
bravely, ‘‘ I ain’t lost.’’ 

‘*VYes you are, Bobby,’’ I said as 
severely as I could, ‘‘and you had better 
turn right around and get back home.”’ 


‘* Wallace doesn't 


He looked at me with wide-eyed sur- 
prise. 

‘* Ho!” he said, ‘‘ You ain’t my pa. 
I don’t have to mind you. I won’t go 
home for you.’ 

My wife was bending over him in an 
instant. 

‘* Bobby !’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘ Do 
you know what your mother is going 
to have for dinner ?’’ 

‘* No’m,”’ he answered politely. 

‘IT do,’’ said the little woman, 
‘“‘ice cream. And if you get lost 


you won't get home in time 
Bobby looked at the still 1 
road beyond, and then back at the path 
he had just traversed. His frown of 
indecision melted into a smile of antici- 


eetany.”” 
nexplored 


pation, and taking off his « said :— 
‘* Thank you, Mrs. Smit 
The little woman laughed joyously. 
‘*Oh! your dear child,’’ she cried, 
and dashed a kiss upon his dusty 


cheek. 
‘* Nice boy, that,’’ I said 





deserve that boy. a 


‘“Nice!’’ said my wife. ‘‘Is that 
the best word you can s up? Why, 
Bobby is the dearest little chap in the 
‘Fence.’ He and I are t chums. 


John, I wonder,” she s looking 
over her shoulder, at the bare legged 
boy trudging away from us, ‘‘if we 


dare take him with us.”’ 

‘‘’The ice cream !’’ I minded her, 
and I think she sighed as we started 
on. 

By ten o'clock we had gone far enough 
from the village, and we pushed our 
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way through a daisy studded pasture to 
where a fringe of trees indicated the 
course of the brook. As I put aside 
the branches to take my first lingering 
look at the stream, I paused, and 
beckoned to the little woman to come 
quietly. 

‘* Look!’ I whispered. 

Seated on a stone, as quiet and sedate 
as ever an ancient fisherman sat, was 
Ted Wallace. His eyes were glued on 
his cork, which bobbed on the ripples, 
and he had thoughts for nothing but 
the gentle sport of angling. As an en- 
thusiastic angler, my heart went out to 
the boy. My wife moved slightly, and 
I put my hand on her arm to command 
silence. 

The boy raised his pole, looked at it 
critically, and replaced it with a fresh, 
fat worm. I waited anxiously. Would 
he? No! But wait—yes! He bent 
his head and carefully spat upon the 
bait. I pressed the little woman’s arm. 
Here was a boy indeed ! 

I let the branches come together be- 
fore us and we quietly stole away. 

I looked at my elaborate fishing 
tackle withdisgust. What did I know of 
fishing ? Whatdid my fishing excursions 
amount to but an ineffectual attempt to 
bring back joys I had when I, too, sat 
on a log and happy and alone watched 
my ketsup bottle cork dance on the 
ripples. But how vain! One cannot 
go back to those days. There is noth- 
ing to do about it. Unless, of course, 
one could go forward to them in— 
well, if one could live again in a boy 
of his own! 

‘* Wallace doesn’t deserve that boy,” 
I said, positively. ‘‘ What kind of a 
father is old book-worm Wallace for a 
boy who likes to fish? I’ll bet Wal- 
lace never had a fish pole in his hands 
in his life. Now, I could show Ted a 
thing or two about fishing. If I hada 
boy like that—”’ 

‘* Look !’’ my wife interposed, ‘‘ did 
you ever see anything sweeter ?”’ 

At the far end of the pasture Ted’s 
elder sister was straying among the 
flowers, her sweet face rosy with the 
fresh air. She was a butterfly among 
the butterflies, a dainty girl of just the 
age when a mother’s love is strongest 
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and a mother’s care the greatest. Asa 
lover of beauty, I had to admit to my- 
self that there was something about the 
girl that made one want to own her—as 
one would covet and long to preserve 
a marvelous rose. 

‘*T think Mrs. Wallace hardly appre- 
ciates May,’’ said my wife, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ I think she makes her study 
too much. When I was May’s age I 
would never have thought of taking up 
a French course in the summer. I 
spent my time feeding the chickens, 
and running about the farm and enjoy- 
ing life. It makes me sad to see the 
way children are forced nowadays. It 
I had a girl like that—’’ 

‘* Yes??? I queried, gently, but the 
little woman only laughed,—a little 
recklessly, perhaps. 

‘* What is the use of thinking what 
I’d do?’’ she said. ‘‘ It doesn’t make 
any difference.”’ 

We were dog tired when we reached 
home, and perhaps that was the reason 
we were more than usually quiet at 
dinner. I certainly was not cross, but 
somehow our day had been just a little 
unsatisfactory, and perhaps the crying 
of the new baby at the Watkins irri- 
tated my nerves. I was glad when we 
were able to take our chairs to the ver- 
anda. 

It was a beautiful evening, so still, 
socalm! ‘The only sounds, aside from 
the crying of the Watkins’ baby, were 
the light laughter and chatter of the 
children within the Fence. But I was 
lonely. I cannot speak for the little 
woman, but I felt lonely. So I lifted 
her hand and held it, but still I felt 
lonely. 

There is no time in the twenty-four 
hours when the Fence is so thoroughly 
the children’s as just at dusk. It is 
then that our neighbors desert us. 
There are beginnings of sleepiness 
among the children, and preparations 
of little beds by the mothers and for one 
brief hour my wife and I are as out- 
siders. Weseem to stand outside the 
Fence and be unable to enter. 

Across the lawn we could see the 
two Hemingway children, who had 
begged a half-hour grace to await their 
father’s homecoming before going to 
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bed. Their faces were bent over a 
tumbler, in which two fireflies were 
luminous captives, and in the doorway 
Mrs. Hemingway rocked the 
baby. 

We heard the train stop, puffing, at 
the station, and quick steps hurrying 
along the walk, and then there was a 
rush and commingling of Hemingway 
children and father, and the sleepy 
baby slid from its mother’s lap and 
stood swaying, but eager, with her arms 
outstretched. 

I turned to the little woman, and 
looked straight at her. Something in 
her eyes told me that now, if ever, my 


sleepy 
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most seductive wiles were called for. 


‘‘ Well, little woman,’’ I said so 
cheerfully that my voice reminded me 
of a dancing skeleton, ‘‘we don't 


need a lot of kids to bolster up our 
love, do we ?” 

Her hand pressed mine lightly in re- 
ply. 

‘‘And about that gown,’’ I added, 
gaily, ‘‘ have you decided on the color 
yet? I am dying to see you in it. 
When I think of how you will look, I 
bless my stars we have no children to 
deprive me of the sight.’’ 

She did not answer and, when I 
lifted her face, she was weeping ! 





They had begged a half-hour grace to await their father’s homecoming. 
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Candy pickets on duty. Outpost of Local, 515, during a strtke. 














TRADES-UNIONS IN PETTICOATS 


What the Women Who Work in Chicago Have Done and Are Doing 
for Themselves Through Their Own Unions 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


Ww was sent to Chicago by Lestie’s 


HALL song and music be forgot 
When workers shall combine ? 
Sang the marching scrub-women of 
Chicago, 
With love united may they not 
Have power almost divine ? 
Shall idle drones still live like queens 
On labor not their own ? 
Shall women starve while thieves and rings 
Reap where they have not sown ? 

‘Vat iss the matter mit the vim- 
mins?’’ an enthusiastic German-Ameri- 
can socialist shouted, as the singing 
host passed by, and shouted it again 
and again, as delegation after dele- 


MONTHLY for the purposes of this art 
‘ 
gation of other feminine wage-earners, 
each wearing on her bosom a little 
button, and bearing in her hand some 


emblem of her trade or her craft, swept 
down Michigan Avenue in that big 
parade last Labor Day. 

Probably nothing else in all the 
world could have so stirred the Teu- 
ton’s sluggish blood as did the appeal 
which that spectacle must have made 
upon a highly developed 
sciousness.’’ No wonder he was ex- 


‘class con- 


cited, or that the by-standers answered 
his half-frenzied challenges with a lusty 
‘*They’re all right! Thirty-five 








Nellie Woods, Secretary 


Woman's Union Label League. 





Secretary Hobbitt. 

















Union executives in their offices. 


thousand strong, the petticoated trades- 
unionists of Chicago had turned out to 
‘do themselves proud’’ in honor of 
organized labor in general and their 
own individual organizations in par- 
ticular. Outthey had come to march 
with the men-folk,—out they had come 
to mingle with their brothers in all the 
democracy of the Labor Movement, 
which acknowledges neither rank nor 
sex. And so they swung, some of them 
singing, down the avenue,—the Gar- 


ment Workers with the Brick-layers; 
the ‘‘ Sausage Girls’’ with the Bell 


Boys; the Lady Cracker-packers with 
the Beer Bottlers; the Waitresses with 
Ellen Lindstrom, Business agent of 


Garment Workers, the dominant 
spirit among 8,000 women workers. 


the Carpenters; the Public School 
Teachers with the Coal Teamsters. 


Some rode in carriages, others in bunt- 
ing-festooned ’busses. A few walked. 
Transparencies advertised their griev- 
ances to the sympathetic crowds, and 
the white muslin valance of every bur- 
dened wagon bore a significant legend, 
or a characteristic motto. In the van 
of the Candy Dippers moved a splendid 
float, on which young girls in white 
saps and aprons made marshmallows, 
and tossed the sweet confetti broadcast 
among the applauding spectators. Each 
division was flanked and kept in line by 
its own girl marshalls riding on horse- 


Nellie Mahoney, nineteen years old, Women's editor of the ** Union 
Labor Advocate,’ one of the most vigorous organs of trades- 


unionism in this country. 














Two women, a laborer and a recruit, high in the councils of women’s unions. 
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back, two ana two, and thus, with ban- 
ners flying and brass bands crashing, 
they passed the reviewers’ stand; while 
all the humanity-black Lake Front 
reverberated Chicago’s verdict :— 

‘They're all right! They’re all 
right !”’ 

Unparalleled in the history of the Labor 
Movement, such a demonstration is not 
to be consigned to the category of any 
of those inarticulate, half-hysterical ex- 
pressions of discontent and of longing 
for better things, which have already 


To strike or not to strike. 


characterized us as ‘‘ the unquiet sex.’’ 
The working women of Chicago have 
long since passed through that pre- 
liminary and almost inevitable phase of 
their social and economic development. 
From the emotionalism of a few weak 
‘*auxiliaries ’’ they have evolved, step 
by step, to the cool sanity of a complex, 
splendidly organized system of indi- 
vidual trades-unions, recruited exclu- 
sively by feminine wage-earners, and 
controlled by ‘‘lady” bosses and 
‘lady ’’ walking delegates. 

This phenomenal growth has all 
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taken place in less than twenty years. 
Its first epoch, the hysterical period, 
dates back to those feverish days imme- 
diately before and after the bloody riot 
in Haymarket Square. The first woman 
to impress her personality upon that 
epoch was Lizzie Swank Holmes, ex- 
school teacher, lecturer, writer, and 
‘**radical’’ reformer,—so radical, in- 
deed, as to warrant the Chief of Police 
in locking her up with Lucy Parsons 
on the eve of the Anarchists’ execution, 
and keeping her in the Cook County 





. . : . . ad 
The executive committee of the Candy Dippers in session 
on the eve of a crists. 


Jail until that gruesome funer 
had passed through the streets of 
Chicago, and her five dead friends were 
laid away,in Waldheim Cemetery. All 
real or fancied danger of a violent dem- 
onstration on the part of the ‘‘ Radi- 
cals ’’ with whom she had been identi- 
fied, now being over, Mrs. Holmes was 
reluctantly released, for lack of evi- 
dence. Indeed it would be impossible 
to-day to construe even remotely any- 
thing incendiary out of her utterances, 
which were the purely socialist doc- 
trines of s:x-equality, with the corollary 
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arguments for the social and economic 
independence of women, and for the 
organization of such of them as worked 
in the trades and crafts. 

Thus vindicated, Mrs. Holmes 
emerged from jail to continue her apostle- 
ship with all the prestige of a martyr, 
and stimulated by her renewed energy, 
which increased in effectiveness as the 
years passed and younger leaders came 
to the fore, the Woman’s Labor Move- 
ment developed in Chicago as nowhere 
else in the country,—developed into a 
complete and powerful system, com- 
prising an overwhelming majority of the 
workers in twenty-six different trades, 
and embracing an aggregate mem- 
bership of thirty-five thousand women. 

As a direct result of these organiza- 
tions the wages of women have in- 
creased from a minimum of ten to a 
maximum of forty per cent. Their 
working day has been reduced from a 
basis of sixty hours per week and up- 
wards, to a maximum limit of fifty- 
three hours per week, with ample pay 
forovertime. Childlabor has been totally 
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abolished in those industries where it 
had long been most flagrant, and in the 
few instances where it yet remains it is 
doomed to an early death, so unremit- 
ting is the war now being waged against 
it. Along with these have come radi- 
cal sanitary improvements,—larger and 
better ventilated shops, and, not least 
important, a generous and well-regu- 
lated allotment of holidays and _ half- 
holidays. The inter-relationship of em- 
ployer and employee has been reduced 
to a complex system of rules and agree- 
ments mutually binding and recipro- 
cally effective, which the millionaire 
proprietor cannot disregard with less 
impunity than may the young girl toiler 
in his shop or mill. To-day neither 
the clothing manufacturer, nor the 
steam laundry proprietor, nor the brass 
founder, nor the pork packer, nor any 
of two score other employers, can dis- 
miss an apprentice girl without the full 
consent and approval of the ‘‘ lady ”’ 
walking delegate of the latter’s Union. 
He cannot deduct a penny from her 
wages for the breakage of tools, or 





The Executive Board of the Lady Core-makers in session 


“Madam Chairman. 


The question before the meeting is 


‘what's to hinder ourselves from running our own 


ar at our own ball ?' 
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“*dock’’ 
‘lady ’’ walking delegate is convinced 
of the justice of his claim. 

With two exceptions, there is no line 
of feminine industry in all Cook County 


her for tardiness unless the 


to-day which is 
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lors in shaping the policies, and astute 
generals in directing and controlling the 
movements of these thirty-five thousand 
trades-unionists. 

‘*Who and what are these leaders ?’’ 
I asked John 





not more or 
less thoroughly 
unionized, and 
feminine industry 
nowadays means 
necessarily any in- 
dustry. The or- 
ganizations vary 
as much in tle 
nature and impot 

tance of the trades 
practiced as in 
numbers. The 
United Garment 
Workers have 
eight thousand 
members, the 
Horse Shoe Nail 
Makers have fifty, 
the Laundresses’ 
Union boasts two 
thousand five hun- 





and still ower, though 
dred women and 7444 hower, though 
girls, the Feather-duster Makers one 
hundred. The Paper Box Makers 


number five thousand against the Brass 
Foundry girls, with their two-months- 
old ‘‘ baby ’’ Union of fifty-two. The 
two exceptions mentioned are the Ser- 
vant Girls and the Stenographers, 
and they are exceptions only because 
no well directed plan of action has as 
yet been put forth in their behalf. That 
they both want to be organized has al- 
ready been proved by the partial suc- 
cess of several attempts to do so, but 
their time is yet coming, say the pro- 
phets. Indeed, it seems almost im- 
possible that these two employments 
should have thus far escaped organiza- 
tion in acity so dominated by the Union 
Labor doctrine and its innumerable 
means of propaganda through economic 
clubs and Label Leagues. 

Out of this now powerful example of 
Organized Labor, Lizzie Holmes has 
long since retired to the quiet of a Col- 
orado village, and in her place other 
women have arisen—women who have 
shown themselves to be wise counsel- 





Fitzpatrick, _or- 
ganizer of the Chi- 
cago Federation of 
Labor. 

‘* Ellen 
strom, 
Becker, Margaret 
Haley, Catherine 
Goggin and Daisy 
Searing replied 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
‘‘and they’re all 
hustlers, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

‘* And are they 
on the square ?’’ 
I asked, using one 


Lind- 
Sophie 








A pioneer in the Woman's 


of Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick’s favorite id- 

ioms. 
Mrs. Lizzie Swank Holmes. ‘*Are_  thev? 
Union movement in Chicago, Well, I cuess ! and 
she has removed to Colorado, : ! 
dead game, too! 


Fight to a finish, any one of them.’’ 
And from what I could learn from 
other very reliable but less interested 
sources, this estimate is true in every 
particular. These women have proved 
over and over again remarkable execu- 
tive ability and wonderful qualities of 
endurance and self-control. They have 
proven themselves the equals of men 
in offensive as well as defensive war- 
fare. ‘They organize industries, preside 
at mass meetings, order strikes and boy- 
cotts, and manage lockouts with the 


trained intelligence and remorseless 
logic of men. And no two of them are 
alike, either in social environment, 


manners or methods. 

po nage : ‘ 

Phere is Ellen Lindstrom, organizer, 
walking delegate and ‘‘ boss,’’ if you like 
the term, of eight thousand garment 
workers. Long before she ever heard of 
Chicago, or dreamed of taking part in 
its stirring drama, Miss Lindstrom was 
teaching school in Sweden. For five 
years she traveled all over Europe as 
governess in a noble Danish family. 
She knew Ibsen and Selma Lagerloff, 
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and many others of the Scandinavian 
literary galaxy, and under such influ- 
ences had planned for herself a literary 
career. But Fate destined her to come 
to Chicago—a stranger to a strange 
land. And Chicago put her to work sew- 
ing men’s ‘‘ pants’’ in a little Northside 
shop. As she bent over her machine 
the Swedish school teacher learned En- 
glish, and all the while her analytical 
Scandinavian mind was busy studying 
the conditions around her. Why were 
wages so low and the hours so long 
and the shops so narrow and dirty and 


Margaret Haley. 








In her short walking skirt, her dark- 
red worsted sweater and Fedora hat, 
Ellen Lindstrom is a picturesque figure. 
From morning till night she tramps from 
factory to factory, adjusting disputes be- 
tween her people and their employers, 
reinstating where discharges have been 
made without warrant ; collecting dues 
from members and fines from employers 
for violations of the ironclad contracts 
which women’s Unions insist upon 
quite as strongly as the men’s. As for 
strikesand lockoutsin Miss Lindstrom’s 
trade, thanks to her years of labor, they 


Catherine Goggin. 








The Business Manager and Financial Secretary of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, an organization unique 
in labor annals, comprising 3.300 members and actually controlling the educational situation in Chicago to-day. 


hot and why were children allowed to 
work ? ; 

‘*T had met August Bebel once in 
Geneva, and his memory set me to 
thinking about such things, which I 
knew were not right,’’ Miss Lindstrom 
will explain to you with her quaint ac- 
cent. Ten years ago she began active 
operations towards a remedy, and asa 
direct result of the organization of the 
eight thousand women working in the 
clothing trades their wages have been 
raised 40 per cent., the hours reduced 
to ten a day, with ample wages for over- 
time, half holidays Saturday, and no 
work whatever done, under any circum- 
stances, on Union meeting nights. 

* December, 1903. 


have become a thing of the past in Chi- 
cago. 

Where the garment workers were ten 
years ago the newly organized cracker 
packers are to-day. At this writing’, 
Daisy Searing and her 1,100 cracker 
packers are nearly ready to acknowl- 
edge themselves defeated in a struggle 
that has been going on for six months 
with the National Biscuit Company. 
Hearing that the packers were about to 
‘* go out’’ in sympathy with the strik- 
ing bakers, and that they would avail 
themselves of this opportunity of de- 
manding more money and shorter hours, 
the Biscuit Trust forestalled this manceu- 
ver by declaring a lockout against the 
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girls in May last. Their Chicago fac- 
tories were shut down until such time 
as the girls showed a disposition to give 
in. It isa significant fact that of the 
five hundred striking bakers three hun- 
dred men weakened and went back to 
‘*scab ” their jobs, but of eight hundred 
girls, only three lost heart, and that only 
after several months of fighting in what 
was only too plainly a losing conflict. 
One by one they are going back to work 
now, by Miss Searing’s orders, such of 
them as she can reinstate, and these will 
contribute to the support of their 


Mrs. Mary McDermott. 





Walking Delegate of the Scrubwomen's Union and 
Janitors’ Protective Assoctation, 


‘*blacklisted’’ comrades until they, too, 
are installed in their old jobs or find 
new ones. 

I did not expect to hear much “‘ high- 
falutin’’ talk among these women about 
the trite subjects of womanly gentle- 
ness, sweetness and virtue. Not that 
they do not subscribe to those old- 
fashioned prescriptions for feminine 
worth. Ohdear, no! For they do. I 
realized, of course, that they were dead 
issues, and had nothing to do with the 
economic principles of bread and butter. 
I was not, however, prepared for the 
very apparent and evidently wholesale 
elimination of the genus husband. 


** We have just fifty-one members in 
our Union, and twenty-six of them are 
grass widows,’’ was the somewhat start- 
ling information vouchsafed to me by 
Miss Lilly Harkins, walking delegate 
of the ‘‘ Lady Core-makers.’’* It was 
at a meeting of the Executive Board of 
that same very much divorced organi- 
zation. The Lady Core-makers had not 
been organized quite two months, and 
the meeting, which was convened in 
the Brass Moulders’ headquarters in 
Bricklayer’s Hall, had been called to 
determine whether the Lady Core-mak- 


Josie Schroeder. 








Watkine Delegate of the Amalean 
of Miscellaneous Restaurant and 


i Association 
Employees. 


ers should run the bar at their forth- 
coming ball, or whether they should 





rent the privilege to their brother 
craftsmen, the Brass Moulders. The 
latter, as the debate developed, had 


offered the paltry sum of $175 for the 
privilege. The suggestion was received 
with hisses. 

‘* What's to hinder our own selves 
from running our own bar at our own 
ball ?’’ queried one sistet 

‘*’That’s what I say ! 

‘*T move we allow th 
Brass Moulders to run our bar in con- 
sideration of the payment to the Lady 
Core-makers of the sum of $300, cash 


Gentlemen 


’ 
} 
| 


* A Core is the porous form placed ina mould, about which metal is pout 
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Mrs. Loutse 1.. Kilbourn, 


Pres. Teachers’ Federation 


Amelia Enke, 


Pres. Lady Garment Workers 





Anna Schofield, 


Pres. Candy Dippers’ Local 

















Three presidents of unions of widely varying types. 


’ 


down on the spot,’’ moved the parlia- 
mentarian Miss Harkins, amid unani- 
mous applause. Resuming her seat 
she turned to me and said: ‘‘I tell you 
these men will do you every time they 
geta chance. They'll do you up in 
business, they'll do you up in mat- 
rimony, and they'll do you in the Union 
too, every time, if they get a chance. 
They'll cheat you out of your eyes and 
they’ll skin you alive, and the average 
labor skate’s the worst of all.’’ 

Similar sentiments were expressed to 
me by Mrs. Mary McDermott, walking 
delegate of the Scrub-women, whom I 
interviewed in her comfortable offices on 
Ia Salle street, within a stone’s throw 
of the Board of Trade. 

‘You are the only married lady I 
have met so far in the movement,’’ I 
remarked. 

‘* Sure, and that’s one too many.”’ 

‘*You don’t seem to approve of hus- 
bands?” 

‘* Husbands !”’ sniffed that lady, as 
she folded across her stomach two 
plump, honest hands, hands no longer 
red, thanks to her salaried job. ‘‘ Hus- 
bands! There ain’t no good husbands 
but dead ones.’’ 

In the course of conversation, I did, 
however, succeed in making Mrs. Mc- 


> 


Dermott own to a comparatively tender 
feeling for the coal teamsters. 

‘* Sure, and they’re purty good fel- 
lows, as men go, for didn’t they help 
out our Union when we struck, and if 
we were to strike to-morrow, they 
wouldn’t haul a load of coal to an office 
building in town until they came to 
terms. But that’s the helping-hand 
feeling of the Union, that ain’t the same 
as marriage.’’ 

Some time before this I had asked 
Mr. Joseph Barondess why the women 
of New York City and the other Eastern 
industrial centers display such apathy 
towards the labor movement, as com- 
pared with their Western sisters. His 
answer was ‘‘ The possible husband,’’ 
and it seemed at the time a pretty, if 
not a very plausible philosophy, and 
while in the absence of a better reason, 
it might serve as an apology for New 
York’s less than five thousand organ- 
ized girls, applied to Chicago, it is evi- 
dently the wrong hypothesis. 

Certainly I did not have the courage 
even to broach the subject to Miss 
Maud Sutter, a tall, handsome, blonde 
German-American, who is business 
agent and walking delegate of the 
‘* Sausage girls.’’ Last vear her organi- 
zation, which is two thousand strong, 
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sent her as a full-fleaged delegate othe 
St. Louis convention of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ 
Workmen. She took an active part in 
the week’s proceedings, joined in the 
parliamentary debates, headed commit- 
tees, and fought for her Union with 
all the fierceness and vigor of a Teutonic 
Goddess. One cannot well broach such 
sentimental nonsense to a young 
woman of this caliber. Nor could one 
very well doso to Anna Schofield, of the 
Candy Workers, nor to Margaret Duffy, 
of the Telephone and Switchboard 
workers, and above all else, certainly 
not to Margaret Haley or Catherine 
Goggin, of the Teachers’ Federation. 
Nobody unfamiliar with the work of 
the latter organization is capable of 
realizing just how much influence these 
women are exerting upon Chicago life 
and thought. The man who is opposed 
to trades-unionists may feel appalled at 
the statement that more than three 
thousand of them are teaching in the 
public schools of Chicago to-day. 
Lottie Hazelott 
Of the Wait Union, 


Lilly Harkins, ‘‘Spitfire,”’ 
Of the Lady Core-makers 


exclaims the 
‘*surely they 
children 


‘* But sure.y !’’ 
nant tax-payer, 
dare to teach my 
trines ?”’ 

Yes, Mr. Tax-payer, they do dare, 
and in a very diplomatic way too, which 
no law may prevent. Let us take an 
obvious example. Your young hope- 
ful presents his teacher with a box of 
candy. The teacher smiles, thanks him, 
looks at the box a moment and returns 
it, gently, sorrowfully. It does not 
bear the Union label, she explains. An 
edict published in the November 
Bulletin of the Teachers’ Federation 
enjoins a boycott on all sweets not 
manufactured according to Union rule 
and regulations. 

If you have any disposition to smile 
at this as a bit of opera bouffe, get rid 
of that notion at once. ‘The most seri- 
ous work that has ever fallen to the lot 
of the Labor Movement has been done 
and is being done to-day by the organ- 
ized teachers of the Chicago public 


indig- 
don’t 
their doc- 


schools. Under the executive skill of 
Mae Ni 
Os the Suspender Wor , 




















Three walking delegates who know their business. 
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The “possible husband ”’ 
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Catherine Goggin and the astute general- 
ship of Margaret Haley, the erstwhile 
meek and reserved teachers have revo- 
lutionized School Board affairs in 
Chicago, and introduced the unique 
spectacle of an educational body work- 
ing hand in hand fora 
common purpose with 
the hod carrier and 
the coal teamster. 
More money, less 
work, shorter hours. 
To get these things, 


the teachers have 
stormed the City 
Council; they have 


plead their causes in 
the Circuit Courts, and 
when they failed to get 
justice in Cook Coun- 
ty, they went to 
Springfield for it, and 
what is more to the 
point, got it. 

For years the school 
problem had been a 
source of vexation and 
protest on the part of 
the public as well as 
the teachers. Notwith- 
standing the fact that 
the latter were noto- 
riously underpaid and 
inhumanly overwork- 
ed, the former were 
being taxed to the 
very limit of the best 
citizenship endurance. 
In 1897 things reached a crucial point, 
and the teachers formed a union for ag- 
gressive work. True to the traditions 
of the great movement with which they 
had cast their fortunes, they immediate- 
ly asked for an increase of salary, from 
a maximum of $825 per year to $1,000 
for teachers of ten or more years experi- 
ence. They succeeded in getting sev- 
enty-five dollars more per vear in 1898, 
and were promised another fifty dollars 
the succeeding year, when a new rev- 
enue law would come into effect. The 
year 1899 passed but nothing was heard 
of either the extra fifty dollars or the 
generous revenue law. Then they asked 
the Board for an explanation, and were 
told that the new revenue law would 





‘*The Princess,’ a striking member 
of the Lady Core-makers’ 
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not produce as much money as had been 
raised under the discarded law. ‘That 
meanta cut next year instead of a raise 

Astonished and chagrined, the Teach 
ers’ Federation, which now numbered 
more than three thousand and had be 
comeaffiliated with th« 
Federation of Labor, 
appointed their presi 
dent, Miss Goggin, 
and Miss Haley as a 
finance committee to 
make some investiga 
tions. 

This was in the 
Christmas holidays, 
between 1899 and 
1900, when they were 
off duty in their school 
rooms. The finance 
committee’s report 
showed that during 
1899 approximately 
two hundred and thir- 
ty-five million dollars 
worth of taxable fran 
chise property in the 
city of Chicago had 
been omitted from the 
assessor’s rolls. At the 
request of their organ- 
ization, Miss Haley 
and Miss Goggin re- 
signed from the school 
room to pursue the 
work of investigation. 
Thus two of the vete- 
ran woman educators 
of Chicago became veritable walking 
delegates. 

After long and arduous work the 
committee took the matterto the courts, 
and as a result of its efforts the Circuit 
Court of Sagamon County found that 
the companies in question had the 
amount of property alleged in the 
petition of the teachers, also found that 
it had not been taxed, and ordered the 
State Board of equalization, whose duty 
it was, to tax such property and to put 
those companies on the assessment roll 
for the year 1900. 

As aresult ot five vears’ work the 
revenues of the Board of Education 
have been increased a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars each year since 1900, and 


Union, 
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every teacher in the system has received 
a proportionate raise in salary. 

But there are two ways of playing 
this game. You have heard the teach- 
ers’ way. Now for another, which 
offers a striking antithesis in methods 
and in personnel. Let us take the Re- 
tail Lady Clerks’ Union. Its fifteen 
hundred members are employed, for the 
most part, in the great department 
stores (they call them emporiums) of 
the West side. For the benefit of the 
uninformed I must say here that to 
the native Chicagoan this locality 
corresponds, socially, with the Har- 
lem of New York orthe East End of 
London. It is synonymous with vul- 
gar tastes, cheap rents, anarchy, social- 
ism, singing societies and pleasureclubs. 
Its qualities are a rebus, which, rightly 
read, spells ‘‘ Trades Unionism.’’ In 
other words, its teeming population is 
organized to a standstill. You cannot 
buy a suit of clothes or a yard of calico 
from a young man or girl who does 
not wear that saucy little button— 
unless you go to Weiskopf’s. And 
thereby hangs this tale. 

For many years, at the corner of 
Blue Island Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street, Mr. Weiskopf did a flourishing 
business in dry goods and notions with 
only occasional, and more or less in- 
consequential conflicts with the prop- 
agandists of ‘Trades Unionism, to which 
he was vigorously opposed, but 
which was swiftly and surely subsidiz- 
ing all the industries and all the 
commerce of that vast area of the 
city. The year tgor1 found every de- 
partment and dry goods store on the 
avenue thoroughly organized, and still 
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Weiskopf refused to treat with the 
walking delegates of the retail clerks’ 
various organizations who pestered him 
to death with their importunings. He 
preferred to run his own business, in 
his own way, pay his clerks what he 
thought them worth (a maximum of 
four dollars a week), and open and 
close his shop when he pleased; that 
was at seven in the morning until ten, 
eleven or twelve at night, or just so 
long as customers continued to come 
in. These country village methods of 
store keeping the Unions had succeeded 
in persuading, or rather, coercing his 
competitors into abandoning for a more 
metropolitan system, to wit: 8.30a.m. 
to 6 p. m., three days of the week till 
9 p.m., Mondays and Thursdays, Satur- 
day nights till 10.30. Mr. Weiskopf 
thought this very reasonable demand 
tyrannical, but he was altogether un- 
prepared for the way in which the lady 
clerks of the other stores on the avenue 
tried to enforce it. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Kittie Schultz, Secretary 
of Local No. 222, an uncompromising 
boycott was declared against the stub- 
born merchant. Miss Schultz ap- 
pointed pickets to patrol the neigh- 
borhood, and to keep customers away 
at any cost. The Weiskopf clerks were 
likewise beseeched, and in many cases 
persuaded, to join the ranks of the 
boycotters. 

Then began a series of diabolical 
tricks. One evening the polyglot crowd 
of curiosity-seekers noticed a string of 
men filing into Weiskopf's, each man 
leading a dog, some of them twe or 
three. To the surprise of the onlook- 
ers, neither men nor dogs were mo- 
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lested by the boycotters. They looked 
to the girls on the dry goods boxes for 
an explanation. Kitty Schultz, unfold- 
ing a copy of the Dazly News, an after- 
noon paper, announced :-— 

‘* Weiskopf has advertised for a dog, 
and I think it would be unconstitu- 
tional and very unladylike for us to dis- 
turb the gentlemen who are trying to 
accommodate him.’’ And then she 
read the following advertisement, 
printed in large black-face type :— 


WANTED A DOG—Not particular as to 
breed, appearance, age, or habits. Male or 
female. Apply in person any day this week, 
bringing dog along, between the hours of 
seven a. m. and ten p. m. 

A. WEISKoprF, Igth St. & Blue Island Ave. 


It is needless to say that Weiskopf 
did not insert the malicious advertise- 
ment, to pay for which, as it afterwards 
came to light, each girl in the boycot- 
ting force had been assessed three cents. 
By and by the ubiquitous teamsters, 
who hold the keys to the labor situation 
at all times in the hollow of their 
hand, offered that hand to the valiant 
sisters. They declared a sympathetic 
strike, and the proud and independent 
Weiskopf found himself unable to 
get goods hauled either to or from his 
store. At the end of six weeks, when 
the effect of the boycott had become 
permanent, the embargo was raised, 
and Weiskopf’s was allowed to resume 
business, but only as a ‘‘ scab’’ store. 

Meanwhile Kitty Schultz kept at 
her work, but the business of labor 
agitator was born in her blood, and 
from her counter she continued to pro- 
ject plans which have for their object 
an invasion of the metropolitan shop- 
ping district across the river. 

Can they win? is it possible to 
thoroughly organize the big stores of 
State Street? If you ask Marshall 
Field or Siegel & Cooper, they will 
pooh-pooh the idea. The walking dele- 
gates tell other stories, however. The big 
merchants are so afraid of the Unions 
getting a foothold in their stores, that a 
salesman or saleswoman attends an 
agitator’s meeting at the risk of being 
discharged. I have it on the authority of 
Organizer John Fitzpatrick, thatas large 
and important a firm as Montgomery, 


Ward & Company have a system of 
espionage, through the vigilance of 
which he himself is unable to call upon 
any of their employees, and that em- 
ployees that he has called upon, at their 
own invitation, and for social purposes, 
have met with immediate discharge. 

‘‘And it’s just such methods that 
help the unionization of labor along, 
especially with women and girls. They 
like to play at dangerous games, and find 
positive enjoyment in becoming trades- 
unionists under difficulties. They 
wouldn’t be women if they didn’t love 
a little harmless intrigue now and 
then.’’ 

Three-fold in its significance, we have 
thus far considered the Woman’s Trades- 
Union movement only in its economic 
and social phases. Inthe one we have 
seen incalculable material benefits, and 
in the other the strengthening of a bond 
of common human interest, with a 
healthy, if occasionally (as in the case 
of the Lady Core-makers) too vigorous, 
reaction against that maudlin sentimen- 
tality which has enslaved woman for so 
long. As to its third and most subtle 
significance—as to its moral import— 
experience thus far does not warrant 
even a prediction as to whether that 
‘* harmless’ spirit of intrigue will or will 
not develop into something less inno- 
cent. Whether the ‘‘lady ” leaders may 
not in time resort to venal methods. 
Whether the ‘‘ lady ’’ walking delegate 
and the ‘‘lady’’ boss shall prove less 
vulnerable to the temptations of ‘‘graft’’ 
than so many of their brothers have 
proved. 

So far as I have been able to discover, 
the women of Chicago are guiltless of 
any such conduct. Nor has there ever 
been even an accusation of venality or 
breach of faith. Upon this happy con- 
dition of affairs I chanced to compli- 
ment the astute and matter-of-fact Miss 
Lilly Harkins, whom we have met be- 
fore. But that young lady, winking 
significantly, replied with disappointing 
and remorseless logic :— 

‘* We’re young yet, you’ve got to re- 
member. We'll get there by and by. 
Mrs. Sam Parks is coming one of these 


‘days, and she’s coming with both feet, 


too, don’t you forget it.’’ 














A NEW WORLD 
A Love Story of the Shakers 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


ROTHER PAUL BRACKETT, o1 
the Sabbathday Lake Shaker 
Community, knelt beside his 

harrow and made pretense of re- 
binding the stones that weighted 
it. He was at the edge of the 
field, and he knew she would pass 
that way along the strip of clover 
sward between the stone wall 
and the ploughed land. She was 
coming now under the yellowed 
elms and the frost-touched ma- 
ples. Her bright tin pail, as it 
swung, focussed the mellow light 
of the autumn sun. She was 
bringing the drink for the men in 
the field. Elder Vance and his 
two helpers were across the shim- 
mery expanse, staggering and 
hallooing along with the ox-team 
that dragged the straining break- 
ing-up plough. With a soft, 
splitting sound the brown earth 
sheered from the colter and lay 
steaming its mellow dampness up 
into the October haze. Brother 
Paul, on his knees in the soft 
mould, looked at them furtively 
and then rose as she came opposite him. 

‘* Sister Adalia,’’ he said tipping back 
his broad hat and stroking the perspira- 
tion from his brow with brown forearm, 
‘*may I have my drink here ?”’ 

‘* Yea,’’ she replied, putting into the 
Shaker affirmative a sweetness of tone 
that was almost acaress. She set the 
pail down as he advanced and stooped 
to lift from it the long-handled dipper. 
Her workaday gingham bonnet was 
much deeper than the formal Shaker 
scoop of straw, and he did not see her 
face until she turned to him and ex- 
tended the brimming dipper. There 
was as tender a caress in her eyes as in 
hertones. The draught was water sweet- 
ened with molasses and flavored with a 
few spoonfuls of powdered ginger. 





Drink for the men in th 


field. 

While he drank he gazed at her stead" 
ily, and when he handed back the empty 
dipper her cheeks were flushing. His 
eyes were humid andeager. Bothstart- 
ed uneasily at the sound of Elder 
Vance’s hoarse bellow across the field. 

‘* Git on, git on, there !”’ 

But he was shouting at his oxen, and 
the two young people turned again to 
regard each other. The nature of the 
gaze that passed between them would 
have brought Elder Vance’s bushy eye- 
brows into a knot in the center of his 
forehead. 

‘““Do you love me to-day, sweet 
heart ?’’ he whispered 

‘* Yea,”’ she returned as gently. Her 
cheeks were crimson,and her eyes were 
like sun-threaded forest pools in the 
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shadow of her ugly gingham cavern of 
a bonnet. If Elderess Aurinda could 
have seen that expression her mouth 
would have centered in the middle of 
her face in a pucker too tight for even 
a whistle. Admonitory remembrance 
of these mentors evidently troubled the 
girl, for she scrubbed the toe of her 
coarse shoe on the withered clover and 
stammered :— 

‘* You must not keep asking me if I 
love you.”’ 

‘*T can’t help it,’’ he cried. 

‘* But you must not, Brother Paul. 
I say ‘ Yea’ to you, for it is wicked to 
lie, but it is also wicked for me to say 
that I love you.”’ 

‘* But Elder Vance says that we must 
love one another and love the whole 
world.’’ ‘There was a little flavor of 
unctuous pietism in his tones. She 
looked up at him with a flash of irrita- 
tion in her eyes. 

‘*It is not well to make pretense in 
ways that God would not like,’’ she 
said reprovingly. 

‘* But all the Shakers are taught to 
love each other and all the world,’’ he 
persisted. Yet his eyes shifted under 
her steady gaze. She was calmer than 
he now. 

‘*T would not be false to the vow of 
honesty, were I you, Brother Paul,”’ 
she said with grave reproof. ‘‘ Our 
hearts as children were not the same as 
our hearts to-day. I know my heart 
and I know what you have told me of 
your heart.. I would like you to be 
honest. You do not follow our old Sis- 
ter Rhoda to the well in the evening, 
and you do not press her hand in the 
buttery when you bring inthe milk. I 
would not care if you did it to show 
your brotherly love for old Rhoda, 
but—’’ and her voice took on an arch- 
ness contrasting strangely with her 
quaint and rigorous garb of Shaker- 
dom—‘‘ don’t you let me catch you 
showing your zeal in that way with Sis- 
ters Anna and Margaret.’’ 

Paul was jarred out of his sophistry. 
‘*QOh, Adalia,’’ he cried, ‘‘I am a 
wretchedly poor Shaker, and I know 
it. I have tried to obey. I have 
worked hard ever since I came here as 
a little boy. They have all been good 
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to me. I have tried to have the right 
thoughts and lead the right life. But 
I love you, Adalia, Ilove you! I never 
loved any one else, and I never shall 
love any one else. I'll not blaspheme 
again. I love you for yourself with 
the love of the world, and may God 
help me!’’ 

‘‘Ifwe are honest with God in this 
we may be able to shake out of our 
hearts these human feelings,’’ she said 
but there was a pathetic little quiver 
in her fresh young lip. 

‘‘T don’t want to shake mine out of 
me,’’ he declared rebelliously. ‘‘I 
didn’t make a Shaker of myself. My 
people put me here, who ever they were. 
It is all right for children to be Shakers 
and for old folks, too, if they want to 
be. But Ilove you, Adalia, and I’m 
going to take you away from here with 
me. I am going to be honest with God 
and with you and the world. Will you 
go with me ?”’ 

‘‘T fear the world,’’ she replied 
slowly. ‘‘I have heard about it. You 
know the poor women who have come 
here to us—the stories they have told. 
I love you, Paul, but on the other hand 
there is God and His peace here and—’’ 

‘* You talk like Sister Aurinda,’’ he 
broke in impatiently. ‘‘It’s all right 
for an old and dried up—”’ 

But she lifted her pail and de- 
parted indignantly. ‘‘ You ought to 
be disciplined,’’ she said over her 
shoulder; ‘‘ remember that you are still 
a Shaker and bound by your vow.” 

Paul scuffed away heavily behind his 
harrow and he kicked discontentedly 
at every earth ball in his path. His 
peace of mind was further disturbed by 
Elder Vance. The grim old man 
stumped across the mottled, broken 
ground and halted him with a toil- 
gnarled hand upraised peremptorily. 

‘‘T have spoken to you before,’’ said 
the elder, ‘‘ regarding your conversa- 
tions with a sister of the community. 
There is no profit for the soul in a dia- 
logue with woman. Woman has been 


prone to talk since the dialogue in the 
Garden of Eden. And always much mis- 
chief has come about from it. Ihave cen- 
sured the woman with whom I have seen 
you talking and now I censure you.” 











A New 


‘*She was not to blame,’ burst out 
Paul hotly. The impatience and dis- 
affection of many weeks of rigorous 
suppression in the Shaker community 
rung in his voice. ‘‘I stopped her to 
talk to her.’’ 

‘‘Spiritual matters are better for 
meditation than for discourse in the 
working hours,’’ said the Elder, ‘‘ and 
of course there can be no other than 
spiritual matters for discourse between 
man and woman in this community !”’ 

Conversation was never brisk among 
the men of the community. There- 
fore Paul, the only young man in the 
community, had plenty of opportunity 
for reflection. And for weeks he had 
scarcely opened his mouth except to 
sullenly answer questions. Love had 
presented itself to him as a problem 
that his poor and circumscribed wit 
could not solve. Notwithstanding all 
the teachings of that Platonic and 
continent community he loved with 
every fiber of his being—loved more 
warmly because of the restraint under 
which all his emotions had been choked 
since childhood. 

He had never known a mother to 
love her. He didn’t know that his 
parents lived. Some one had ‘‘ bound 
him out’’ with the Shakers. Now, at 
twenty-two, he was at best only a farm- 
hand, certain of course of creature com- 
fort while he remained with the sect, 
but distrustful of himself and wholly 
unused to the ways of the world. He 
knew that he didn’t understand even 
how to make love. Notwithstanding 
the occasional flashes of tenderness from 
young Sister Adalia, the end of every 
conversation was a reproof for him. 

The placidity of the old men munch- 
ing at table irritated him. 

‘*Oh, my God!” he groaned as he 
went out into the cool evening, ‘‘ what 
is going to become of me. Is it this 
way that folks become lunatics ?”’ 

He walked till the clear sheen of Sab- 
bathday Lake was before him. Once 
two young persons, a Shaker youth 
and maid of the community, finding 
that they were in love and, of course, 
being forbidden to gaze on each other 
with earthly affection, had jumped 
into the lake and were drowned. Paul 
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had heard that story many times. 
The elders told it as a warning. Paul 


felt, in his present mood, that such an 
act would be a solution. He numbly 
wondered if Sister Adalia would not 
agree to settle their troubles thus. She 
had told him that loving him had made 
her unhappy, and that her pillow was 
wet with tears every night, between 
love for him and fear of God’s mandate 
to those who served Him according to 
the Shaker belief. 

Paul knew that she soon would be 
going to the well-house with the butter. 
He lay in wait in the dark shadows. 

‘* Sister Adalia,’’ he whispered, sud- 
denly standing before her, ‘‘ will you 
go with me and jump into Sabba’day 
Lake ?’’ 

‘Why, nay,”’ she replied with the 
sweet calm of Shaker repression. 

‘‘T can’t live this way any longer,’’ 
he groaned hoarsely. 

‘*There isa lake of living fire for 
those who take their own lives,’’ she 
said. 

‘*T’d sooner be there than in the tor- 
ment of this world,’’ boring his heel 
into the sward with a passion almost 
juvenile. 

‘*T have talked with Sister Aurinda,”’ 
she said wistfully, ‘‘and she has told 
me that youth needs prayer and disci- 
pline and penitential works.’’ 

‘* T’ll tell you what we've got todo,’ 
he stammered, his voice husky with the 
violence of his emotions, ‘‘ we must run 
away from here and get married and be 
happy, as the people outside are. The 
people outside pity us poor fools here.” 

‘* Poor fools !’’ she echoed. ‘‘I don’t 
care if I anra fool. God tells us that 
there are mansions in Heaven for those 
who are fools on earth for His sake.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you go with me?’ he 
pleaded. 

‘** How ?’’ she asked. 

‘“As my—my wife.’’ He choked 
over this word, that to both of them, 
after their Shaker training, seemed al- 
most like a profanation of their ascetic 
surroundings. Then he went on in 
bolder tones. ‘‘ You can slip out of the 
women’s part and we can meet down 
the road and go away and be happy.’’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ she said gravely. She did 
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not qualify the refusal, and an awkward 
silence fell. 

‘*T know the trouble with you,’’ he 
blustered at last. ‘‘You know I’m 
nothing and nobody—only a poor farm- 
hand. But it hasn’t been my fault 
What could I learn here? Of course, 
you couldn’t expect any woman to go 
with afarm-hand. ButI guessif arich 
young chap came along and told you 
that you were pretty, and all that, you'd 
forget vou are Shaker quick enough.’’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ she said quietly. The 
Shaker precepts that she had heard 
from childhood made her guard her 
speech from harsh reply. But the eyes 
that were turned up to him in the star- 
light had a fire in them that he had 
never seen there before. 

‘* You ask me to go forth like a thief 
in the night from those who have been 
good to me,’’ she went on. ‘‘ You 
have asked me to put a sin on my im- 
mortal soul by jumping into Sabba’day 
Lake with you. When I told you I 
loved you I was telling you what is so, 
for I have been taught to tell the truth. 
I have learned that the women in the 
world do not own that they love so free- 
ly. But I am only a simple Shaker 
girl, and I do not know the ways of the 
world and how to evade plain truth, 
and so I told you when you asked. 
That has been wicked for us both, that 
talk. But’’—and here the spirit of the 
woman broke through the crust of sect 
and religious reserve and threw at him 
the true rebuke—‘‘ the wickedness that 
is in you it is for God to forgive, after 
you have made your peace with Him. 
Between you and me, Brother Paul, 
there is another matter. It is your 
cowardice. You have come to me with 
a coward’s words to-night. You have 
asked me to be a coward with you. I 
have God and my faith between me and 
the world now. Would I be wise to 
exchange those blessed safeguards fora 
coward ?” 

‘*T reckon I am a coward,’”’ he said 
humbly after a long silence. ‘‘ But 
what else could I be?’’ he went on pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Here I am with only two 
calloused hands and an empty head. 
Everything in the world that’s worth 
while has been branded ‘ The works of 





the Devil,’ and kept away from me. 
The only happiness that ever came into 
my life is loving you, and that is for- 
bidden more than all the rest. Oh, 
Adalia, there is something wrong in all 
this.'’ He shook his fist at the big, 
bare, community house looming over 
autumn’s tattered maples. ‘‘ But I will 
not bother you any more, for I am a 
coward and helpless. You were right. 
I will not look at you afterthis. Some 
one might see the love in my eyes and 
tell the Elder. He may kill me if he 
likes, but I don’t want one harsh word 
to come to you.”’ 

‘Tis not well for us to be traitors 
to God in the dark and evil paths,’’ she 
said placidly. 

She was about to move on but he 
touched her elbow. ‘‘ Adalia,’’ he en- 
treated, ‘‘I never knew a mother. I 
never hadasister. Ineverfelta woman’s 
caress. Our love has all been a dream 
and now I am going to wake up to the 
bitter old life again. Will you—wil! 
you kiss me once—the first time and 
the last time? It will be good-by and 
it will be something for me to cherish 
forever. Will you kiss me ?’’ 

‘*Nay,’’ she said, ‘‘and I will tell 
you why. You—” 

‘* What carnal, sinful, hellish talk is 
this of kisses and loving ?’’ Elder 
Vance’s giant bulk loomed in the star- 
light. His voice was hoarse with rage. 
‘* You to your room, Sister Adalia, and 
to your knees. And you—’’ he clinched 
his hand into the coarse cloth of Paul’s 
work-stained coat, drove him suddenly 
down upon the gravel, then lifted him 
and started to drag him toward the 
men’s quarters. 

Thus to be humiliated before Adalia 
—the sense of injustice that had been 
raging in his heart for many weeks, his 
love, his grief and his despair—all 
these feelings became welded in the 
white heat of his passion into a rage 
that was almost maniacal. He attacked 
the Elder furiously and the next 
moment the two men were rolling on 
the ground in a desperate encounter. 
Adalia’s shrieks called the help that 
came. 

Bethnial and Japhet came stumbling 
through the night and, muttering mild 
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“Youth needs prayer and discipline and penitential works.” 
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protest, awkwardly disentangled the 
antagonists. At command of the pant- 
ing Elder, Paul was hustled into the 
men’s quarters and after a struggle was 
deposited in a room thatcould be barred 
and locked. 

‘* Pray to God to quell the devil that 
is in you,’’ Elder Vance _ shouted 
through the keyhole. ‘‘ And prepare 
yourself for the discipline that His serv- 
ants in this community may see fit to 
visit upon you under His guidance. 
You area man of black sin.’’ Then he 
stumbled down the stairs. 

Paul went quietly to the assembly 
room the next afternoon. It was Sun- 
day. The Elder had asked him through 
the door in the morning if his spirit 
was chastened and Paul had replied that 
he would not rebel against authority 
any more. 

He sat down in his accustomed place 
on the long settee on the men’s side. 
He lifted his eyes once and bent a 
glance of mingled shame and timidity 
on Sister Adalia’s face, framed in its 
ugly straw cylinder of a bonnet. Her 
face was pale as though the night had 
been one of vigil and repentance. She 
did not raise her eyes from the trem- 
bling hands that were folded on her lap. 

There was the usual Scripture read- 
ing. The prayer, deep and sonorous 
and with many direct allusions to the 
sin that existed in their midst, fol- 
lowed. 

Then at a signal from the Elder the 
line of men arose and faced the line of 
women that Elderess Aurinda had 
motioned to their feet. Brother Paul 
and Sister Adalia understood the rules 
of Shaker discipline too well to take 
their places in the lines. Adalia sat 
with cheeks whiter still. Paul eyed, 
with a look of mingled sullenness and 
shame, the patched knee of his trousers. 
Adalia had told him one day that she 
had ‘‘ set ’’ the patch when the garment 
had come to the woman’s part for re- 
pairs. He now caressed the little 
square with his hand and seemed to 
gain a bit of comfort from the conscious- 
ness that her hands had taken the 
stitches there. At any rate, he looked 
up and met the glowering gaze of Elder 
Vance with a certain amount of assur- 
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ance that appeared to trouble the 
worthy elder. 

Suddenly the growling diapason of 
the men and the shrill notes of the 
women united in the song that the 
peculiar sect employs in the picturesque 
ceremony that has given the name 
‘* Shakers’”’ to the world. 


‘* Shake away my sin, I pray—make my dance 
et-arnal; 

Shake, shake out of me all that is carnal. 

I will trip the nimble foot the same as Father 
David; 

I will show the carnal world how he be- 
haved.’’ 


As the unmusical adagio of the tune 
progressed the lines of men and women 
shuffled feet slowly and awkwardly and 
advanced toward each other. They 
crooked their elbows and held out their 
forearms, their hands drooping limply 
from the wrists. As they shuffled with 
scuffing feet they shook their bodies and 
the hands dangled flappingly. When 
the parallel lines had nearly met they 
retreated as slowly and the simple 
figure was repeated many times. 

In the hush that succeeded the dance 
Elder Vance arose with a look of sol- 
emnity that shadowed the sunlit room 
as though a thundercap were creeping 
across the radiance. Sister Adalia knew 
that he was bending his regard upon 
her. She flashed one appealing look at 
him and then bent her head, knitting 
her fingers convulsively upon the coarse 
fabric of her gown. 

‘** Tt was the woman, O Lord!’ said 
Adam,’’ the Elder began in his deepest 
tones, ‘‘ and again it is the woman who 
has brought into our peace of this 
earthly Garden of Eden the blandish- 
ments of evil and the sting of the ser- 
pent of ingratitude. Adalia, stand be- 
fore the reproachful gaze of these broth- 
ers and sisters that their eyes may 
wither the sin that is in you. Stand, I 
say.”’ 

The girl bowed her head over her 
hands and sobs shook her. 

‘* Stand, woman of sin,’’ boomed the 
Elder. 

But it was Paul who stood— Paul, so 
pale that the lines around his mouth 
were blue, but Paul determined and 
earnest. 
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A New 


“T am the one to stand, Elaer 
Vance,” he began. ‘‘ I—”’ 

‘** Sit down !’’ thundered the old man. 

‘*T want—”’ 

‘*Sit down! Your time is not yet 
come.’’ 

Another of those swift tumults of 
rage swept over the young man. Un- 
trained in ways of worldly self-con- 
trol, he was for the moment insane. 
Elder Vance saw the gleam in his eye 
and shrank instinctively. He still felt 
the bruises of the preceding evening. 

‘*T’ll not sit down,’’ screamed the 
young man. ‘‘ Andsheshall notstand 
here to be blamed and shamed on my 
account. She shall not, I say.”’ 

Japhet and Bethnial and another man 
rose and gazed inquiringly at the Elder. 

The wild excitement of the youth 
-almed as suddenly as it had been whip- 
ped into being. His brandishing fists 
sunk to his side and he strained his 
muscles and hunched his shoulders as 
though in an effort to keep them there. 

‘* Elder Vance,’’ he said, ‘‘ listen one 
motnent. I have made trouble enough 
here. I do not want to make any 
more. I don’t belong here any longer. 
I know it now. Iam going away.”’ 

‘* Paul,’’ almost screamed the Elder, 
‘*sit down and await your discipline. 
Or else—” 

The apostate put up his hand. ‘‘ No,”’ 
he said with a calm that arrested the 
angry Elder's attention. ‘‘ No more 
violence in this place that you have 
dedicated to God. Do not set those 
men on me again, Elder Vance. If you 
let me speak I will speak and go away 
quietly. But if youor any of your men 
lay another handon meI shall forget that 
this has been my home, and ’’—he put 
up his arms—‘‘ I shall use the strength 
that all these years of honest work for 
you have put into my muscles. Keep 
away from me. I warn you fairly.’’ 

His mien was dangerous. Elder 
Vance licked his lips with a look of un- 
certainty in his face. 

‘‘T have found,’’ and Paul’s gaze 
met all the stares that were focussed on 
him, ‘‘ that I am not one of vou. I 
have tried to be faithful and content and 
live according to my vow. Buta man 
thinks different things from a boy. 
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‘‘ By staying here I have brought 
trouble and disgrace to the best and 
truest there is among you. Elder Vance 
and Sister Aurinda, this is why I stand 
here and speak. I have nothing to say 
for myself. I am wicked and guilty, 
and don’t deserve to stay here. But 
before I go I want to tell you that Sis- 
ter Adalia’s disgrace is all my fault. I 
talked with Sister Adalia when I should 
not. I asked her to run away with me. 
I told her I loved her. I have been 
bad—bad—bad! All last night I sat 
by my window awake and thought of 
my sin toward her and toward you all, 
Iam sorry for it all, and I ask you to 
pray for meafter lamaway. I brought 
only my two hands here to you. That 
is all I shall take away. ‘There will be 
some one in the world who will have 
a place for them to work as hard and 
honestly as they have for you here.”’ 

He stretched forth his calloused 
palms. 

‘* Elder Vance, lam nowa man, and I[ 
have one last word to say to you asa man 

as man to man. Out of your own heart 

—be honest with yourself and God will 
be honest with you—can you not seethat 
it was I that tempted that poor girl ?”’ 

He bent his gaze hot upon the Elder 
who stammered and shifted his eyes. 

“You know it!’’ Paul shouted. 
‘‘And as you use her after Iam gone, 
so may God use you in the Day of Judg- 
ment. Good-by, Sister Adalia. Every 
day that I live I shall ask the Lord to 
bless you and to forgive me for the sin 
I was guilty of toward you.” 

He walked to the door, took his broad 
hat from the wooden peg of the rack, 
and went out across the yard and 
through the gate into the dusty high- 
way. No one sought to stay him. 

The road turned at the alders and the 
tall, bleak buildings of the Shaker com- 
munity were hidden from sight. A 
narrow brook bubbled down over a 
ledge and disappeared in a culvert under 
the highway. He kneeled here to 
drink and to lave his face. His throat 
was dry and his cheeks were hot. 

Suddenly a touch on his shoulder 
startled him to his feet. It was Adalia. 
Her quick breathing marked the haste 
with which she had pursued him. 
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‘* Paul,’’ she gasped, ‘‘ where are you 
going ?’’ 

‘‘T am going to work, dear Adalia.’ 

‘‘But where?’’ she inquired chok- 
ingly. 

‘*It was only the other day,’’ hesaic 
almost cheerily, ‘‘ that I heard of a man 
across Sabba’day Lake who is going 
away and wants an honest man to keep 
his farm for him. I will go to him.”’ 

‘* But who will care for the butter and 
cook your food and keep the housetidy?”’ 

‘* Perhaps I can manage,’ he said 
looking down at the water. 

‘* You need a wife,’’ she said after a 
pause. 

‘‘Vea,’’ he admitted, but he still 
looked down mournfully. 

Suddenly she grabbed his shoulderand 
shook it and cried, ‘‘Why so dumb to- 
day and so eager for a wife last night ?’’ 

He looked up at her rosy face with 
confused inquiry in his eyes. 

‘*’'There’s only one woman in the 
world, Adalia,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ who 
‘an be my wife and—and you know I 
am only a poor coward and—”’ 

‘* Paul, Paul,’’ she cried, the swift 
tears welling in the brown eyes she lifted 
appealingly, ‘‘that is bitterly cruel.’’ 

‘* But you said so,” he persisted. 

‘*’That was when you came to me in 
the shadows of the night and asked me 
to flee as though marrying and the giv- 
ing in marriage were sin and shame,’’ 
she protested rapidly. ‘‘ But you were 
not a coward to-day in the meeting, 
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Paul. You were a man. You went 
forth manfully and with honor and your 
last words were in the defense of a poor 
girl who loved you. And I—I came, 
too.”’ She faltered over the last words. 

‘* You !’’ he echoed with wonderment 
in his voice. 

‘* I stood up there just as bravely as 
you and said that where my husband 
went there should I go also,’’ she mur- 
mured and stole into the arms that were 
opened uncertainly, gropingly, yet 
passionately for her. Her swimming 
eyes gazed adoringly at him from the 
shadow of the Shaker bonnet. 

‘* May I kiss you ?’’ he stammered. 

‘* Yea,’’ she said, ‘‘ for youare a man 
to-day not a thief in the night.’’ 

As their lips met Elder Vance 
hastened about the bend in the road. 

‘* Think you that we shall allow you 
to go in sin and shame to carnal de- 
struction in the world ?’’ he demanded. 
‘* You are not wed. You shall not go 
away together !’’ 

Paul pointed through the soft shim- 
mer of the autumn sunlight to a little 
white house on the summit of a distant 
hill. A spire rose near by. 

‘* Tt will not be much of a wedding to 
look at, Elder Vance,’’ he said, clasping 
Adalia’s hand and turning her face to- 
ward the distant house on the hill, ‘‘ but 
youare welcome tocome and witnessit.”’ 

And they walked away, Paul and 
she, through the mellow sunshine, 
hand in hand. 
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O what dreadful lengths, asthe least 
amorous of Roman poets once re- 
marked, a human heart may be 

driven by its affections is what this story 
purports toshow. Among other things, 
that such a dastardly attempt on a 
man’s reason, if not on his life, should 
have been made at asmall Welsh water- 
ing-place only proves that the Welsh 
language is not the wildest thing that 
may be encountered in Wales. And 
vet, was it, after all, so dreadful? At 
least the balm remains, and I, who 
walk through the world—to continue 
poetically, though, as a matter of fact, 
the routine of office work keeps me for 
the greater part of the year between 
Clapham and the City—with Martha 
(xée Tupp) by my side, can never 
grudge to the Philosopher, who made 
the attempt, his confined promenades 
in Hanwell. 

To cut the matter short, it pleased 
fortune that Miss Tupp should visit 
the same place and the identical hotel 
which I had selected for my summer 
retreat and the Philosopher for his. It 
further pleased fortune that Miss Tupp’s 
eyes, steadfast behind spectacles (with- 
out in any sense being fixed or lacking 
animation) like the deep waters of a 
lake behind its glassy surface, should 
strike fire in the hearts of myself and 
the Philosopher. If I had known the 
Philosopher was so affected, things 
might have been different. Perhaps I 
ought to have known. He had been a 
week in her society before I went down; 
he had been introduced to her, had 
spoken with her. Certainly I ought to 
have known. But what will you? A 
single glance, by which I drank in her 
modest breadth of view, her amiable 
tolerance, her—if I may say so—rip- 
pling sympathy, blinded me to every- 
thing except the fact that my destiny 
was sealed. Her pug dog, I vowed, 
should present no obstacle. She was 
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Miss Tupp; it remained for me to make 
her Mrs. Minks. 

It is quite easy to love at first sight, 
but it is another matter at least, for a 
confirmed bachelor of forty to make 
love at first sight. The handing of a 
chair, the passing of the butter, the loan 
of a magazine, these are simple to con- 
trive; but to indicate by such methods 
that not only the chair, the butter, or 
the magazine is being offered, but also 
a heart and a home, calls for a greater 
invention. 

I am in no way a pushing man, and 
yet it was but the first morning after 
my arrival that the eyes of jealousy had 
perceived the intentions of my gallantry. 
It was at breakfast in the hotel that I 
first saw the Philosopher. He entered 
the room, a small carriage-clock in his 
hand, just as I had begun to peel my 
second egg. He sat down opposite me 
and placed the carriage-clock before 
him, helping himself to large quantities 
of marmalade. He was a noticeable 
figure in every way. Not more than 
five feet in height, he had a large, oval 
head, underhung with tags of red beard, 
so that it reminded me of an ostrich 
egg with ared fringe. A bald, massive 
brow receded into a cranium of well de- 
veloped bumps, also bald, except that 
above his left ear there grew a small 
clump of hairs—an oasis in that macro- 
cephalic wilderness—all the hairs be- 
ing so long that they stretched, when 
taut, over the length and breadth of his 
head, like a system of telegraph wires. 
Under the influence of excitement— so 
I noticed later—the plaster which held 
them in their places released its grip, 
and the hairs fell in a long, greasy wisp 
over his left shoulder. Round, bulgy 
eyes and a flattened nose assisted in 
making him, as I have observed, < 
noticeable man. 

He introduced himself to me in a 
sufficiently extraordinary manner. 





‘In three minutes an egg is boiled—three men are born, three die.”’ 
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‘*Hi!’”’ he said, suddenly, across the 
table, pointing his spoon at me. ‘‘What 
should you do if an express train bore 
suddenly down upon you ?” 

‘* Upon my word, sir,’’ I said, drop- 
ping my egg, in some alarm, ‘‘ I—I 
should get out of the way.’’ 

The Philosopher sniffed in a con- 
temptuous manner and drew a note- 
book from his pocket. 

‘* Your question,’’ I went on, ‘‘ was 
rather sudden. It startled me. But, 
on the whole, I adhere to my first 
opinion. I should undoubtedly get out 
of the way.” 

‘*H’m!’’ said the Philosopher. He 
wrote rapidly in his note-book, reading 
aloud as he went— 

‘*Man about forty—whiskers, weak 
chin—evidently comfortable circum- 
stances. Asked him train question. 
Replied, ‘ would get out of the way.’ 
Another instance of the decadence of 
human nature owing to the absurd 
value placed on life. No religious satis- 
faction at idea of death; no aesthetic 
motion. Simply, ‘would get out of 
the way.’ 

‘* You must not mind Mr. Totbank,”’ 


said Miss Tupp, meeting my eyes across 
the flower-pots and cruet-stands that 
stood upon the table. 

‘* He is a Philosopher and sees every- 
thing from an intellectual point of 
view.’’ 

The delicate tact of this remark threw 
me into raptures. 

‘‘T assure you,’’ I said, ‘‘nothing 
would please me more than to be of as- 
sistance to such a profound thinker.’’ 

Miss Tupp smiled upon me in a gra- 
cious way, and the Philosopher, lifting 
his head from the marmalade, said in a 
strident voice :— 

‘‘ What is Time, that you esteem it 
so much—that you would, in fact, ‘ get 
out of the way’ ?’’ 

‘* Time is good,’’ I said readily ; ‘‘at 
least, one can have a good time. The 
period, for instance, of courtship.”’ 

It seemed to me that a faint flush suf- 
fused Miss Tupp’s cheek, but the Phi- 
losopher only sniffed. 

‘*A fallacy,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘a 
jape, a quibble, the excuse of a man- 
ape bewildering his giddy brain with 
odious appetites and’’ (his eye fell upon 
my plate) ‘‘ eggs.”’ 
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‘‘T had no intention of quibbling,’’ 
I said meekly, deferring to his greater 
knowledge. 
‘* Eggs |’’ snapped the philosopher. 
‘* Consider Time,’’ he went on, rapping 
his plate and pointing to the carriage- 
clock ; ‘‘in three minutes an egg is 
boiled—three men are born, three die.’’ 

‘* Asolemn thought,’’ I said, ‘‘though 
I must say I do not think an egg can 
be done properly under three minutes 
and a half.”’ 

‘* Bah !’’ said the Philosopher an- 
grily. 

It was not perhaps a very favorable 
method of opening an acquaintance, 
but after breakfast the Philosopher 
proved much more human and conver- 
sational. He proposed a walk, and, 
though I would fain have improved the 
shining hours with Miss Tupp’s com- 
pany, I consented, for 1 have the most 
unmixed admiration for philosophy and 
view with the greatest contempt the 
man who does not permit himself to be 
amazed. 

‘* ] will take you toacave,’’ he said, 
hiseyes gleaming brightly. ‘‘ There is 
nothing like a cave for proving the 





comparative relations of time and eter- 
nity.’ 
‘*T should think not,’’ I said agree- 


ably. 
‘“The eye of your soul will be 
turned,’’ he said. ‘‘ You will give up 


eating eggs.’’ 

‘* But if my palate remains intact ?’’ 
I objected. 

‘* It will not,” said the Philosopher 
mysteriously. Proud as I was to be in 
his company, I found the Philosopher, 
as he went, a trifle overbearing. Even 
Plato could not in the course of an 
hour’s walk over gorse and brambles 
have overthrown the habit of a life- 
time, and with me the consumption of 
eggs was such a habit. Moreover, in 
the heat of his arguments, his hair fell 
down, and it may have been due to this 
and to the fact that he wore an antique 
silk hat, and bore his carriage-clock in 
one hand and a large candle in the 
other—certainly we were molested on 
our way by a crowd of sportive village 
lads, who asked the Philosopher ques- 
tions indicative of the vulgar desire to 
know more of the personal life of the 
great man. 


The desire of the vulgar to know more of the personal life of the great man. 
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The Philosopher seemed rather rest- 
less under this cross-examination. He 
jumped about on his toes and shook his 
fist at them. 

‘*Go away, go away !’’ he shouted. 

‘* Ain’t ’e got nice ’air?’’ said one of 
the boys. 

‘*T’ll shoot you,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher, bounding with rage. 

‘* Remember the influence of person- 
ality,’’ I said trying to soothe’ him. 
‘* Who knows but that some day one 
of these lads, so playful, so unthinking, 
may contribute to the nation some work 
of philosophic research due to the am- 
bitions your appearance has stirred in 
his soul? Who knows ?”’ 

‘* Nobody knows,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher testily. ‘‘ They ought to be ham- 
strung. If I had the time I’d stop and 
do it myself.”’ 

But time was plainly scarce with the 
Philosopher, for he set a pace which 
soon left the sportive villagers in the 
rear. We had come out now upon the 
solitary vastness of the cliff. Sea-birds 
circled above us ; the sun pointed tow- 
ards noon; brambles, growing in lux- 
urious profusion, pinned our legs as we 
went. 

‘* We must descend,’’ said the Philos- 
opher as we reached the edge of the 
cliff. 

‘* Certainly,’’ I said affably ; ‘‘ it is 
a picturesque path—”’ 

‘*Lumpy,’’ remarked the Philoso- 
pher laconically, as he began the de- 
scent. 

His procedure reminded me of noth- 
ing so much as a wood-louse that, hav- 
ing turned itself into a ball, is set roll- 
ing down aninclined plane. I followed 
in much the same fashion, unwilling to 
be outstripped. The side of the cliff 
was steep and covered with loose stones 
that darted left and right under our an- 
imated frames. Far below us lay the 
patient sea, sunlit and mildly moaning, 
speckled on the horizon with an occa- 
sional steamboat or trail of lingering 
smoke. Frightened rabbits flew before 


us seeking their burrows, and the rocks 
at the base, which were covered with 
serpent-necked cormorants, grew in- 
stantly, as it were, a-screech. 

‘* Here weare,’’ said the Philosopher, 
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imperturbably, as we landed almost 
simultaneously upon our backs in the 
small cove at the bottom. 

‘‘ A charming spot,” I returned, rub- 
bing my wounded parts. It was, in its 
own fashion, a charming spot. A vast 
cavern gaped in the side of the cliff. 
The mouth of it slobbered over with 
the tricklings of water, was narrow and 
bearded with lichen and many ferns, 
but, inside, it seemed to open out into 
dim labryinths, from the roofs of which 
jackdaws fluttered out on glossy wings. 
The whole place reeked of brine. 

‘*Enter,’’? said the Philosopher ma- 
jestically, and we entered. As the dark- 
ness swallowed us, making me trip on 
the slippery floor, a feeling of uneasi- 
ness came over me. 

‘It’s a charming spot, isn’t it?” 
said the Philosopher in my ear. 

‘* Rather dark,’’ I ventured to sug- 
gest. 

‘* The better for my purpose,’’ said 
the Philosopher. As he paced there, 
with the lighted candle in his hand, 
moving into the bowels of the cliff, 
with low mutterings, a feeling of alarm 
pervaded me. All round us were great 
walls of blackness, wet and awful ; 
crusted stalagmites hung, cork-screwed, 
from the vault above, like implacable 
barley-sugar. At several points wind- 
ing tunnels led at queer angles from the 
main chamber. I shivered involun- 
tarily. 

‘* T fear we shall be late for luncheon,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ if we do not return shortly.”’ 

‘* We shall be late,’’ said the Philoso- 
pher, leading on. 

‘* But I do not wish to be,’’ I said, 
stopping. 

‘* You are about to learn the vanity 
of human wishes,’’ he said. 

‘“ What do you mean!’’ I said, ina 
startled voice. 

‘“This,”’ he replied, turning upon 
me suddenly with teeth that grinned. 
** You love Miss Tupp.”’ 

‘* Who would not ?’’ I said, though 
a conviction of theawful truth had come 
upon me in that moment. 

‘* You shall not,’’ he snarled. 


‘*You cannot prevent it,’’ I said 
boldly. 
‘He! he!’’ He laughed, inanely. 
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‘‘T also love divinest Martha. Two 
cannot have her. Therefore I brought 
you here. ‘The game is worth the can- 
dle, which cost twopence.’’ 

‘What is the game ?’’ I asked, try- 
ing to humor him. 

‘* Death, death, death !"’ he shrieked. 
‘* This cave can only be reached at low- 
water once a fortnight. The bones of 
the Pleiosaur that came here for shelter 
during some panic in the Ice Age, lie 
here still. On your 
right you will see 
the skeleton of an 
elk; on your left, 
the thigh-bone of a 
Mammoth. A fort- 
night without food 
was too much for 
them. It will be <{ 
too much for us. 
We shall eat each 
other and then die. 
A fortnight hence, 
Miss Tupp_ will 
come, only to find 
indistinguishable 
bones. She will 
drop a tear, possib- 
ly on yours, pos- 
sibly on the Mam- 
moth’s, probably 
on the Pleiosaur’s. 
Mine shall never be 
mourned. Ha,ha!’’ 

With a wild yell 
he finished his horrible speech. 
But I had not waited until it \ 
should end. Already I was hur- 
trying to the outlet. I had no 
desire to feed on the Philosopher 
or to be mistaken for a Pleiosaur. 
Slipping and stumbling in the 
darkness, I reached the place 
where we had entered, but what 
a difference! A speck of light was 
all that remained of the outside 
world, and silently the Atlantic was 
racing in. Thetide hadrisen! It has 
been said of me by those who ought to 
know that I am inoffensive to the last 
degree. At least, I may say without 
undue pride that I have never injured 
ot killed anything in all my life, except 
a hen which ran between the wheels of 
my bicycle on one occasion when I 








‘*We must descend,’ said the 
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had lost control of the machine and was 
going at the rate of nearly seven miles 
an hour. Even then, as I explained to 
the vehement proprietor of the fowl, 
who wanted three dollars for its carcase, 
I was a most unwilling agent and broke 
several spokes. 

Yet in this moment, when the full 
horror of the situation was revealed, I 
cannot deny that a lust of battle pos- 
sessed me. The Philosopher had in- 

veigled me here un- 
der false pretenses, 
je had mocked me, had 


threatened to de- 

X vour me. I would 

ee anticipate him. 
. eS _ Feeling for my pock- 
ee et nail-scissors, I 


Philosopher. 


sped back over the slimy boulders, 
burning for the fight. But the Philoso- 
pher had departed. Only in the hollow 
of a rock, the candle flared sulkily. I 
called upon him by the name of Tot- 
bank, but my challenge was lost upon 
the reverberating rock. The echoes 
mocked me -- ‘‘T’bank, T’bank, 
T’bank.’’ Then as the conviction grew 
upon me that the Philosopher had 
balked me by committing suicide, my 
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valor fled. I sank upon a rock and 
covered my face with my hands. What 
was to be done? A fortnight must be 
endured in this terrible place without 
companionship, without food. Com- 
panionship I might forego, but food? I 
rushed at the candle and extinguished 
it. Here was food of a kind, an inch a 
day for a week, and then? My boots, 
of course. I began to unlace them, 
lest they should get worn on the flinty 
floor of the cavern, but desisted in a 
sudden terror of crabs. Then finding 
I had no matches, I wished I had not 
doused the candle, for without a light 
I dared not explore the tunnels that led 
yet further into the cliff. In any case, 
I should not have ventured far along 
them, for I feared to lose my way in the 
subterranean depths, in which case by 
the end of a fortnight I should be un- 
able, even if I survived, to take advan- 
tage of the low tide. Besides, I im- 
agined them to be full of hidden pools, 
haunted by eyeless, silvery fish, which 
already, no doubt, had made a staring 
skeleton out of the Philosopher. So I 
clung to my place and chewed the end 
of the candle, which made me feel very 
depressed. After that a clear percep- 
tion of events was denied me. 

It might have been days or weeks 
that I had lain there, babbling deliri- 
ously. I awoke inacold sweat to feel 
an octopus sniffing at my toes. Its 
clammy suckers sent shivers along my 
spine. I seemed to see its eyes, lumin- 
ous in the darkness like stars behind a 
mist. Even in that dread moment my 
presence of mind did not desert me. It 
struck me as a reminiscence of some- 
thing that I had once read, that it is 
wisest to humor an octopus, seeing that 
it goes about its work slowly, over- 
spreading you, before you are sucked 
down, with a glutinous saliva. Any 
sudden withdrawal might rouse it to 
immediate action. So I lay there mo- 
tionless, cold to the fingertips. Always 
the creature sniffed. 

‘* Fido,’’ said a voice that thrilled 
delicately about the cavern. At the 


sound of it the creature’s dank breath 
removed itself for a moment from my 
person and I heard the patter of its feet. 
A dim wonder beset me that an octopus 
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should thus answer to the name of 
Fido. 

‘*Come here, you naughty, naughty 
thing,’’ said the voice, seeming to issue 
from one of the tunnels. ‘‘ What are 
you sniffing at, Fido ?”’ 

The octopus gave a little series of 
yelps. My imagination, always sus- 
ceptible to change, and under this be- 
wildering stress of circumstances pecul- 
iarly versatile, took a new turn. This 
voice must proceed from some marine 
goddess, an anachronistic mermaid who 
had her dwelling in the cavern. The 
sniffing creature might be a sea hedge- 
hog. I resolved at once to appeal to 
the mermaid’s softer side. 

‘Lady of the Seas,’’ I said in a 
hoarse, supplicating voice which did 
not seem quite to belong to me. 

‘*Good gracious !’’ said the voice. 

‘Hear me,” I said feebly, ‘‘ only 
hear me.’’ 

‘“Tt’s a man,’ 
ing nearer now. 

‘I admit it,” I said; ‘‘I ama man, 
but Iam ready to apologize for it. I 
had no intention of invading your sacred 
precincts—quite the contrary; but I 
was brought here against my will, and 
having eaten a candle, I feel ill.’’ 

‘* Poor man !’’ said the voice softly. 

‘* Sick at heart,’’ I corrected myself, 
seized by a sudden inspiration to make 
love to the mermaid. Is not that the 
shortest way to a woman’s heart, even 
if she be half a fish ? 

‘* At heart,”’ I repeated, and recalling 
vaguely the lines of some song I had 
heard I went on. ‘‘ By the bright stars 
above thee, I love thee—I love thee!’ 

It is true there were no stars, but a 
soft sigh escaped from the me1maid’s 
lips and my heart beat high. Then she 
advanced, a torch in one hand and a 
small hammer in the other. Beside her 
trotted a yellowcreature, the octopus, the 
sea-hedgehog—a pug-dog. The scales 
fell from my eyes. ‘‘ Miss Tupp!”’ 
I said frantically, rising from the floor. 

‘*Mr. Minks,’’ she whispered softly. 

‘‘T thought you were a mermaid,’’ I 
said unheedingly. 

‘* You did not address those words to 
me ?’’ she asked, drawing back. 

‘*Oh, yes, yes,’’ I said hurriedly, re- 


’ 


said the voice, draw- 











“By the bright stars above thee, 1 love thee, I love thee.”’ 
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covering my tact. ‘‘I thought it was 
you. But I thought you were a mer- 
maid, too. The mistake was natural. 
One always associates the mermaids 
with— beauty.’’ I permitted my voice 
to assume the deep tones of admiration. 

‘* But why,’’ she said bashfully, ‘‘ are 
you here ?”’ 

‘*T was brought here by a villain,’’ I 
said vehemently; ‘‘ by the Philosopher 
Totbank. He treacherously left me 
here with the assurance that it was im- 
possible to get out for a fortnight. He 
himself, I believe, perished by suicide.’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ she said. ‘‘I saw him 
only halfan hour ago going upthecliff.”’ 

‘* What !’’ I said, amazed. 

‘‘Did you not know?” she said. 
‘There is another way out of this cav- 
ern by that tunnel on the left.’’ 

‘‘T knew it not,’’ I said tragically. 
‘¢ And that is the way you entered ?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘* You did not come in for luncheon,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I was afraid that perhaps 
—something had happened. I heard 
you arrange to go with Mr. Totbank to 


see this cavern. I met him returning. 
He did not seem right in his head.’’ 

‘* He loves you,’’ I said. 

‘* Tmpossible,”’ 
man !’’ 

‘*Ts it impossible ?’’ I asked tenderly. 
‘* And did you come to this lonely cav- 
ern for my sake, because you feared 
some harm to me ?”’ 

She shook her hammer playfully. 
‘‘T ama geologist,’’ she said. ‘‘I have 
been here before to collect fossils.”’ 

‘* Some of my friends have called me 
a fossil,’’ I murmured meaningly. 

‘* But how rude of them,’’ she said. 

“If I might but have the honor of 
being added to your collection?’ I 
whispered. 

There was silence for a moment. 

** Martha,’’ I said. 

A little hand that held a little ham- 
mer, slipped into mine. And so, fol- 
lowed by the pug, we walked along the 
tunnel and out intothe open air. By 
tea-time we had reached the hotel. 

The Philosopher was eating marma- 
lade. 


she said. ‘‘ That 
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tures, the Turtle has but a single 

enemy—man. ‘There is no need 
for him to fear any other living thing— 
man alone destroys his paradise. Of all 
his fellow creatures of the deep only the 
sperm whale shares this immunity and 
lives without the fear ofsudden death con- 
stantly upon him. In other ways, too, 
the Turtle is one of the strangest of 
amphibia. The whales must come to 
the surface frequently to breathe, and 
we know fairly well upon what they 
feed. The seal cannot remain beneath 
the sea nearly as long as the whale, and 
his food is very well known, but the 
turtle in all his varieties, in all his ways 
is mysterious beyond the power of 
superlatives to express. It does not 
seem to matter to him whether he stays 
beneath the surface for an hour or a 
week, nor does it trouble him to spend 
an equal time on land if the need arises. 


gee’ alone among God’s crea- 


He is neither fish, flesh nor fowl, yet his 
flesh partakes of the characteristics of 
allthree. Eating seems a mere super- 
fluity with him since for weeks ata time 
he may be headed up in a barrel (with 
the bung out) and emerge after his long 
fast apparently none the worse for his 
enforced abstinence from food, from 
light, and almost from air. His range 
is restricted to the temperate and tropi- 
cal seas, and is extended or contracted 
according to the season. And finally, 
it may truly be said that of all the 
higher, warm-blooded organisms, there 
are none so tenacious of life as the tur- 
tle. Injuries that would be instantly 
fatal even to fish leave the turtle ap- 
parently undisturbed, and his power of 
keeping death at bay is nothing short 
of marvelous. Likewise it is a matter 
for great wonder, how closely he is al- 
lied to the tortoises of the land which 
lead lives totally different from his and 
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yet in all but a few minor details are 
precisely the same in structure. 

To leave generalities and come down 
to particulars, there are two varieties of 
turtle which are particularly interest- 
ing, and I wish to tell about one of 
these, the spharga coriacea, a com- 
mon ocean turtle weighing a full 
1,000 pounds, which frequents the 
North Atlantic and Pacific and travels 
occasionally even as far north as the 
coast of Britain. A pair of these turtles 
lay basking in the blazing sunshine of the 
Northern tropic nearly midway between 
Africa and America. Their broad 
carapaces shone in the sun-glare like 
burnished gold, and occasionally they 
lifted their heads out of the sun and 
gazed around as if in search of some- 
thing. But the fact is they were ill at 
ease. The female felt the need laid 
upon her of making for a familar 
spot she knew of to ease herself 
of the load of eggs she carried, and the 
male, while hating to part with her, 
was permeated with an equally strong 
desire to remain where he was. Such 
food as he needed was abundant, pass- 
ing ships were few, and they were the 
only things he felt any fear of, so with 
the usual selfishness of the male he 
found a grievance in that his partner 
must leave him. The communication 
of ideas and views lasted all night, 
though to the human eye they were just 
a pair of sluggish turtles lying side by 
side in profound silence and without a 
movement save that imparted to them 
by the tiny wavelets of the quiet sea. 
As the dawn broke the female turned 
Westward as if by some irresistible im- 
pulse, her four broad flippers swayed 
with a rhythmical motion. and she 
darted forward, transformed instantly 
from an image of slothful ease into an 
embodiment of superabundant energy, 
cleaving the blue waves at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour. No one who 
has not seen the turtle in a hurry can 
possibly understand how so apparently 
clumsy a creature can travel at such a 
pace. It is a revelation of the methods 
of mother Nature. But she is gone, 
and the male remains basking alone. 
We can only guess at his feelings at 
being thus deserted, conscious of the 


imperative maternal claims swaying the 
movements of his spouse. Hour after 
hour passes and still he lies motionless, 
his back just awash, his head sunk be- 
neath the surface, his eyes closed and 
his four broad paddles hanging down 
almost straight. 

‘* Captain James, there's a fine turtle 
asleep just a little on the port bow. 
We're hardly movin’, don’t you think 
we might lower a boat and see if we 
can’t get him. I know just the trick 


of it. I’ve harpooned lots of ’em in the 
South Pacific when I was whalin’ 
there.” ‘‘ All right, Mr. Smith, go 


ahead, and I wish you luck.’’ ‘The fine 
old bark is rounded to (there’s hardly 
enough wind to do it) and the brisk 
young second mate, infecting the mem- 
bers of his watch with his own enthusi- 
asm, gets the boat in the water in ten 
minutes. Hetakesthe harpoon, which 
he has properly bridled long ago, and 
whispering instructions to his crew how 
to paddle quietly and obey the waveof his 
hand, the boat sets off. They creep up 
behind the dozing, listless and deserted 
spharga, the ‘‘ second ’’ rises stiffly to 
his feet, raises his iron and—crash ! 
It has pierced calipee and calipash, nor 
can any strugglings on the part of the 
impaled creature release him from that 
awful barb. A violent wrestling ensues 
before the massive prize.can be hoisted 
into the boat, but it is effected without 
a capsize, and presently, flushed with 
his triumph, Mr. Smith reports himself 
to his skipper and the treasure is hand- 
ed over to the cook. 

Meanwhile the fleeing spouse is 
making record time towards her object- 
ive. Swimming just beneath the sur- 
face she makes no ripple above, and only 
a broad band of light marks her passage. 
All the hungry sea-people attracted 
by the glare make respectful way for 
her. They are ravenous, but she is in- 
vulnerable. The broad fans of her pad- 
dles beat upon the sea with a regularity 
and a tirelessness akin to that of the 
propeller of a steamship until, on the 
second morning, she reaches the shin- 
ing beach of one of the Grenadins, at 
which she has all along been aiming, 
guided by that mysterious homing in- 
stinct of which mere humans know 





All the hungry sea people make respectful way for her. 
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nothing. A tiny surf curdles round the 
snow-white sand, a golden globe hangs 
in the sapphire sky above, and amid a 
perfect silence the great turtle drags 
herself cumbrously up just beyond high- 
water mark. ‘This is one of the secret 
places of the Almighty. Far from all 
the iniquities of man’s devising, here is 
only beauty and peace, as at the dawn- 
ing of creation when first the new-made 
earth arose from the enlightened sea. 
Only a few timorous little birds watch 
the upward progress of the turtle and 
express their disapproval of her in- 
trusion in quavering notes hardly audi- 
ble. Suddenly stopping, she changes 
from a lethargic, weariful attitude to 
one of furious activity. The four flip- 
pers fling themselves as they did on the 
passage, the sand flies around in a dense 
shower, almost like a fog, until the cen- 
tral toiler is hidden from view. When 
at last the smother subsides she is down 
in a pit of her own digging and the 
work of egg-laying has begun. It lasts 
for two days, and then carefully clam- 
bering out of that sandy hole, where 
snugly lie one hundred and fifty round, 
white eggs, the weary mother devotes 
her remaining energies to filling in the 
pit, burying her treasures beneath a 
foot of loose sand. This completed, 
she lumbers painfully down to the sea 
and launches herself into perfect peace 
on the bosom of the universal mother, 
her task well done, her rest well won. 
Day by day the great sun sheds his 
life-giving beams upon that spot where, 
indistinguishable beneath the sand, lie 
the family of the turtle. Does she 
wonder what has become of them? Do 
the fish who shed their roe in uncounta- 
ble millions ever feel a pang of maternal 
care? Whocan tell? The mystery of 
motherhood is so profound that one 
does not care to speculate. For in- 
stance, I have a hen who has just 
hatched a brood of ducklings. As 
best I can I have isolated her in a spa- 
cious wire-fenced run from the many 
enterprising chicks which are running 
loosely—about a hundred of them. In 
spite of all my care these chicks do get 
in with the ducklings, and the mother- 
hen, generous creature, forbids them 
not, allows them to share her food, and 
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when I drive them out sets up an out- 
cry as if they were her very own. But 
one day last week one of the ducklings 
got out, how I cannot imagine. I went 
at once to put it back ; but, oh, the ag- 
ony of the parent hen. With wide- 
spread wings and gaping mouth she 
hurled herself at the wire fencing where 
I was picking up the squealing, flat- 
footed alien she had been cajoled 
into nursing. Had she been free I 
know she would have flung herself upon 
me with heroic carelessness as to the 
result. And the youngster was not 
merely not her own, but belonged to a 
totally different species. Oh, the won- 
drous mystery of motherhood! Who 
dare attempt to define its limitations? 
Many days the sun shines upon that 
patch of sand until one morning there 
is a series of tiny upheavals, little cones 
erected in the smooth sand, and presently 
there emerges from the broken up sur- 
face a tiny black turtle, about an inch 
across. Perfect in every detail to the 
eye, but if you handled him you would 
find his shell quite soft. With amaz- 
ing swiftness and guided by God-given 
instinct, he scuttles down to thesea. A 
gentle wavelet greets him, lifts him to 
its bosom and he is launched. No 
weight of family ties oppresses him, he 
does not know his brothers and sisters 
swarming after him along the same 
road, but he does know what his first 
duty is—to seek adequate shelter. In 
his little brain there is implanted a 
streak of caution, based upon the fact 
that until a certain period his protect- 
ing armor is soft and no defense against 
hungry fish. What then is he to do in 
order to live. He has no one to teach 
him, no parents to guide. Here in- 
stinct, that amazing principle which I 
prefer to consider the guidance of an 
omnipresent God in all His creatures 
comes into play. Closely clustered 
around those shores the Gulf-weed, 


Jacus natans, grows in tropical profu- 


sion, holding within its branching fronds 
an astounding abundance of marine life. 
And our little turtle, feeling his de- 
fenselessness, hurries into the heart of 
one of these weed masses, being pres- 
ently joined by some of his relatives 
whose instincts have led them after him. 








Here for a blissful season the baby turtles gather and grow. 


Here for a blissful season the baby 
turtles, all untended, save by the All- 
knowing Intelligence, gather and grow. 
Here they feed unmolested and know 
that their armor is hardening apace. 
Outside the little patch of weed-enclosed 
sea they know that there is a horde of 
hungry monsters waiting forthem. But 
they care not. Never until fully pro- 
tected by their natural armor do they 
knowingly leave those cheerful, foodful 
precincts. Yet it is true that occasion- 
ally straying too near the thin edges of 
the submarine forest, a baby turtle does 
get gobbled up by hungry fish. And 
why not? Paucity of imaginative 
power alone prevents me from depicting 
the reign of terror inaugurated in that 
scanty weed-space among its smaller 
denizens. How can we live? I can 
imagine them crying, when deep down 
in our most cherished fastnesses come 
those black ravenous interlopers de- 
vouring us? Here we must pause a 
moment to remember that in the sea 
the inter-dependence is absolute, direct. 
Every creature lives upon some other 
creature below him (above, in some few 
cases, as yet but vaguely determined) 





and we are horrified to see the inces- 
sant warfare that is waged. But to use 
an historic phrase, ‘‘let us clear our 
minds of cant.’’ Is not this just as 
much a feature of the land as of the sea ? 
Do not all living things of food value 
compulsorily contribute their bodies to 
our own? Excepting of course the 
vegetarian members of society, who pre- 
fer to take their animal food contribu- 
tion at second hand. But we stray from 
our turtle. Presently he finds out that 
his carapace is hard, and constitutes a 
perfect shelter against all enemies save 
those whose mouths are large enough 
to take him in entire. And so erelong 
he bids good-by to the little weed 
patch which has sheltered him so long, 
and starts upon his voyage of life over 
the trackless ocean. 

Now it does not appear with any de- 
gree of accuracy what the turtle, the 
edible turtle, lives upon during his ado- 
lescence. There be turtles who are 
known to live upon strange foods, but 
in every case they are a sort of com- 
promise between turtle and tortoise or 
even turtle, tortoise and lizard. Of these 
are the emusaura serpentina, dwelling 























The Turtle. 


in and around Oriental lakes and rivers, 
and living indiscriminately upon small 
fish, reptiles and even small birds. The 
gymnopus of African rivers feeds, dear 
creature, upon young crocodiles and 
evolves from that uncanny diet most 
delicate flesh, which although it is 
strongly flavored with musk, is most 
highly prized. But the Thalassians, or 
true sea turtles, may eat fish alive or 
dead or they may eat certain kinds of 
weeds. All we can say is that we do 
not know what they eat nor how long 
they can fast, except that from the time 
a turtle has been ‘‘turned’’ say on a 
Jamaican beach until it has been con- 
verted into soup for a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in London it eats nothing. And 
does not seem any the poorer for it. Be- 
ing of a lethargic habit of course there 
is not much waste of tissue. Having 
assisted at the butchery of many turtles 
just from the sea and examined, as was 
always my wont, the contents of their 
stomach, I have never found anything 
identifiable therein except a few stones 
and cuttle fish beaks, which latter looks 
as if theturtle, like so many othersea fish 
and mammals, eats cuttle, but is not 
proof positive. And beside the squid is 
so plentiful in some weed-covered 
spots of ocean that if the turtle grazed 
upon the weed he could not help eating 
many cuttles at the same time. 

But whatever our young friend eats, 
and wherever he eats it, one fact emerges. 
It agrees with him immensely. He 
grows apace, his horny covering grow- 
ing, too, since he does not cast it like 
the crustacea. He leads an exceeding- 
ly pleasant life, basking in the tropical 
sun or cruising leisurely in the cool 
depths, free from all danger when once 
he has attained a weight of about five- 
and-twenty pounds, which is within the 
first year usually. After that no fish or 
mammal, however ravenous, however 
well-armed with teeth, interferes with 
the turtle—he is the chartered libertine 
of the ocean. When once he has with- 
drawn his head from its position of out- 
look into the folds of his neck between 
the two shells, intending devourers may 
struggle in vain to make an impression 
upon him, but will always fail. Now 
this being the case, and considering the 
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fecundity of the turtle (I counted over 
eight hundred eggs once in the ovary 
of a turtle turned by us in the Gulf of 
Mexico) it seems strange at first sight 
that they are not always as plentiful as 
cod. So I believe they would be, but 
for the fact that they lay their eggs 
where they do, covered with a compara- 
tively thin layer of sand and exposed to 
the ravages of many creatures, notably 
rats and birds and crabs. Many a rich 
banquet do these burglars have upon 
the fat mound of eggs deposited by the 
mother turtle, and it would be unpar- 
donable oversight on their part to leave 
even one egg. This, of course, accounts 
for a great many. As for the toll that 
man takes, as in the case of nearly all 
deep sea fish, it may be neglected in 
taking into account the number of turtle 
which do not die of old age. It may be 
taken for granted that what man gets of 
any deep-sea fish, by comparison with 
what is eaten by the sea-people them- 
selves, is but as the crumbs of the ban- 
quet, the skimming of the pot. But by 
the operation of Nature’s own laws in 
thinning out any superfluity of any 
creature anywhere the turtle is kept 
from becoming too numerous, harmless 
as he is. 

No one really knows how largea tur- 
tle'may grow, but certainly there does not 
appear to be much if any exaggeration 
attached to the statements of Pliny and 
Strabo who, describing the chelonephagt 
of the Red Sea, say that they utilized 
the shells of the turtles they had eaten 
as roofs to their huts and boats for their 
feeble voyages. 

Strange tosay, the handsomest turtle, 
the hawk’s bill variety (chelone imort- 
cata), furnishes the worst flesh, being so 
strongly flavored with musk as to be 
almost uneatable. This peculiarity 
would seem to point to a diet of squid, 
since these mollusca are exceedingly 
musky. But it may not be out of place 
to remark here that turtle flesh, even 
of the best sorts, is not nice. As Sam 
Weller’s pieman hoarsely whispered, 
‘* Tt’s the seasoning as does it.’’ A diet 
of turtle steaks or of hashed turtle or of 
turtle soup, au naturel, would soon 
sicken any one but a savage. For six- 
pence, or its equivalent, in most of the 
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West India Island towns, one can get a 
heaped plate of turtle steak with bread 
or jams or sweet potatoes ad /ib. But 
I never knew even a hungry sailor who 
wanted more than one meal a week of it, 
for allits cheapness. The fact is that in 
the cult of turtle soup we are following 
(a long way off it is true) the example set 
by the Chinese, who love gelatinous 
soups and pay fabulous prices for the 
nests of the sea-swallows, the /o/othu- 
ria or sea-slug, and the sharks’ fins, 
because of their gelatinous qualities. 
Our method, if I may call it so, of 
capturing the turtle is much less elabor- 
ate. Certain places are known to be 
favorite haunts of the turtle for egg- 
laying purposes. Then all that is neces- 
sary is some safe reservoir where the 
captured creatures may be kept await- 
ing shipment, and a band of laborers 
who do not object to night work. When 
there is a good moon, not necessarily 
full, we hide ourselves on convenient 
quarters adjacent to the beach, and 
wait more or less patiently until we see 
the first broad back, glistening in the 
moon-beams like a silver shield, emerge 
from the waves. The excitement be- 
comes intense, one feels one’s muscles 
crawling as it were, so eager are we to 
bound upon our prey. But we must 
not, yet. The first arrivals have fallen 
to digging and surrounding themselves 
with a halo of fine sand, and others are 
coming every few minutes on the same 
errand bent. At last, when the long 
stretch of beach is fairly covered with 
the toiling Chelones, each in her own 
pit laboring to make the receptacle 
sufficiently deep for all the eggs she has 
brought, our chief gives the signal, and 
like a band of brigands we all rush forth 
between the turtle and the sea and halt- 
ing, one by one at the pits, strive to turn 
the turtle over by a dexterous twisting 
of the hind flippers. Sometimes, and 
that not seldom, we get hold of a turtle 
that it would take three men to turn 
over, and holding on frantically we are 
dragged down through the blindingsand 
to the sea marge where we must let go 
or be drowned. Presently the captured 
turtles, lying with feebly-waving flip- 
pers on their backs, quite helpless, are 
towed by ropes attached to them to our 
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reservoir or ponds where they await 
shipment to London. And from thence- 
forward until the chef draws his knife 
across their leathery throats, the turtle 
fasts. Never has he been known to eat 
in captivity. 

One point more in connection with 
the turtle before we close this all-too- 
brief memoir, and that is his amazing 
vitality. Most of the deep sea folk 
possess this quality of tenacious hold 
on life in a high degree, but none as 
far as I know to nearly the same extent 
as the turtle. Without endorsing any 
such foolish remark as that ‘‘ they can- 
not die until the setting of the sun,’’ I 
can truly say that I have seen the flesh 
cleared out of a turtle shell and hung 
upon atree, where for hours the quiver- 
ing, convulsive movement of the muscles 
went on. Not only so, but on one oc- 
casion only the head and tail were left 
attached to the shell. Some time had 
elapsed since the meat had been cut out 
of the carapace and no one could have 
imagined that any life remained in the 
extremities. Buta young Dane, notic- 
ing that the down-hanging head had its 
mouth wide open, very foolishly in- 
serted two fingers between those horny 
mandibles. They closed, and our ship- 
mate was two fingers short, the edges 
of the turtle’s jaws had taken them off 
clean with only the muscular power re- 
maining in the head. Then another 
man tried to cut the horny tail off, but 
as soon as his keen blade touched it on 
the underside, it curled up and gripped 
his knife so firmly that it was nearly an 
hour before the blade could be with- 
drawn. Yes, the vitality of the turtle 
is unique among the higher organisms, 
and but that it has been so firmly es- 
tablished, stories of it would have to be 
listened to with utter incredulity. 
Signor Redi once cut a turtle’s head 
off, and noted that it lived for twenty- 
three days without a head, and another 
whose brain he removed lived for six 
months apparently unconscious that it 
had suffered any loss. This points to 
a very low order of being, since such in- 
difference to pain and deprivation of 
members is usually characteristic of the, 
lowest organisms. Yet the turtle is a” 
highly developed creature. 
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RS. BRISCOE.—I 
came right down 


the moment I 
heard of it. I want to 
congratulate you, my 


dear. Of course nobody 
thinks he’s good enough 
for you, but then he’s a 
very nice young man 
and I hope you will be 
very happy. 

Elizabeth Strong. — 
Thank you, Mrs. Bris- 
coe. 

Mrs. Briscoe. — Oh, 
my dear, that’s all right. 
Of course, as I say, he’s 
very nice; but as Miss 
Hopkins said, we al- 
ways thought it would 
be somebody —a little 
different—not just an or- 
dinary business man, but 
somebody a little famous 
you understand? You’ve 
always been so superior, 
and—oh, well, I don’t 
know, you've been 
around so much and— 
but I’m very glad for 
you, I congratulate you 
with all my heart. 

Elizabeth. — Thank 
you, Mrs. Briscoe. : 

Mrs. Briscoe. — And 
I’ve brought you a cup and saucer. I 
hope you'll like it. I know they’ve 
gone by a little for engagement presents 
but I think they’re nice to have all the 
same. 

Elizabeth.—Oh, yes, thank you very 
much, Mrs. Briscoe. 

Mrs. Briscoe.—I hope you didn’t 
mind what I said about his not being 
good enough for you. I can’t help 
saying it because he isn’t—Dear me! 
Mr. Williams, how you do startle peo- 


Thank you, 





ple. I was just congratulating Eliza- 
beth. She’s a_ beautiful girl, Mr. 
Williams. 






Mrs. Briscoe. 


Tom Williams. — Do 
you think I need to be 
told that, Mrs. Briscoe ? 

Mrs. Briscoe.—Well, 
no, of course not. I must 
be going. Good-by Eliz- 
abeth. I hope you will 
be so happy, and you 
too, Mr. Williams. 

\ Tom.—I’m certain to 
; be that. 

Mrs. Briscoe.—Well, 
good-by, good-by. 

Elizabeth.— Good-by. 
(Mrs. Williams goes out). 
How could you be nice 
to her, Tom, when you 
heard what she said? 
Horrid thing ! 

Tom.—Oh, well! It’s 


wes Geergs 


* 


Mrs. Williams. And it’s 
true. 

Elizabeth.—W hat’s 
true ? 


Tom.—That vou are 
too good for me and that 
I’m nobody special. I’m 
just a lucky dog, that’s 
all. 

Elizabeth.— Tom, if 
you talk that way, I'll 
break the engagement. 
You know I’m not near- 
ly so good as you are. 

Tom.—It’s no use to 
discuss that subject, Elizabeth, we'll 
never agree. Let's see the ring. The 
man apologized for the delay. 

Elizabeth.—Oh, have you got it! 
Let’s sit down and look at it. Oh, how 
perfectly beautiful. You are a dear 
boy. 

Tom.—lIn spite of Mrs. Briscoe. 

Elizabeth (leaving the case open in 
her lap).—Don’t mention that woman 
again, Tom. I can’t bear to think of 
her saying those things when you're so 
nice. It’s just because I’ve got such 
a nasty reputation for superiority, and 
I always hated superior women. 
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Tom.—Well dear, you can’t help be- 
ing superior, you really are. Now 
don’t get up. Sit still, do! You see, 
Elizabeth, there were a good many men 
after you—men that are going to be 
famous and unusual and all that sort of 
thing and you picked me out. I may 
seem a dear and all that, but after all I 
am rather ordinary. 

Elizabeth.—You’re not! You're big 
and splendid and— 

Tom.—Of course I’m glad you’re 
satisfied, dear; but before I put the ring 
on I thought you’d better know just 
what you’ve done. Please come and sit 
down and let me put it on now. 

Elizabeth.—No, Tom, not just yet, I 
want to tell you something and then 
perhaps you won’t want to. I think 
we ought to be honest, don’t you—very 
honest. You’re so honest, Tom. 

Tom.—M’m—well, I try to be. 

Elizabeth.—You see you’ve got an 
idea that 1 was sought after and all that 
and you think I got engaged to you be- 
cause—because— 

Tom.—Well ? 

Elizabeth.—Really it was because I 
was lonely and wanted to be married. 
People are never so superior as they 
seem; people seemed afraid of me, when 
really I was afraid of them. 

Tom.—Poor little girl! You scared 
me pretty well at first, but when you 
thawed out you were like an angel. 

Elizabeth.—That’s just it! I wanted 
to marry somebody—and you were nice 
and so I did thaw out. 

Tom.—See here, little girl, you 
mustn't analyze the motives that bring 
people together,—so long as it’s all 
right after they get together. But it 
wouldn’t have made any difference if 
you'd never thawed out. I went in to 
win and you couldn’t frighten me away. 
It only tickles me most to death to 
think you picked me out of all those 
howling swells. 

Elizabeth.—But I didn’t pick you 
out, Tom. You see you were the only 
one. Don’t you see? You were the 
only man that ever wanted to marry 
me, I had to take you—I didn’t mean 
exactly that, but— 

Tom.—Of course you didn’t. Come, 
little girl you’re making yourself miser- 
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able over nothing. Comeand sit down 
here and let me put on the ring and just 
forget everything now but you and me. 
I wish I’d known a little sooner about 
your being lonesome though. But you 
know you did know a good many 
men— 

Elizabeth.—But they never liked me 
—especially, you know. 

Tom.—Yes, they did, too. Come, I 
know one, Phil Twombly—he’s going 
to be famous. He was always at your 
studio. Come and sit down and I'll 
tell you all about it. 

Elizabeth.—Oh, he—he never liked 
me—why—he—he just despised me. 

Tom.— Well, maybe he did, but he 
told me that if he hadn't been so con- 
foundedly poor—exactly what he said 
—and you hadn’t been so something— 
I don’t dare to say superior, and I don’t 
remember his word—he would have— 
Good gracious, Elizabeth, what a crash! 
You don’t mean to say you've broken 
Mrs. Briscoe’s engagement cup ? 

Elizabeth.—Yes. 

Tom.—Here, let me help you pick 
up the pieces. Why, your hands are 
awfully cold. 

Elizabeth (trying to laugh).—Warm 
heart. 

Tom—How did you happen to do it? 

Elizabeth.—It was so ugly it—just 
broke. 

Tom—Never mind the oldcup. I'll 
get you another. Come and sit down. 

Elizabeth (in a muffled voice, still 
stooping).—I don’t want to sit down. 
I want to pick it all up. 


Tom.—You look terribly white. Do 
you feel all right ? 

Elizabeth—Yes. 

Tom.—But you're trembling. Are 


you going to faint? 

Elizabeth—I never fainted in my life. 
Do let me alone, Tom. I'll sit down. 
(Drops into a chair.) I’m sorry about 
Mrs. Briscoe’s cup. 

Tom (watching her keenly).—I met 
Phil Twombly to-day on my way up 
here. Has he been round to congrat- 
ulate you? He wrote me a pathetic 
sort ofnote. Wonder whereit is. Oh, 
here. ‘‘Good luck to you, old boy. 


Be good to her.”’ 
Elizabeth.—May I see it ? 











Tom (gives the note to her).—Cer- 
tainly. (Goesto the window.) Eliza- 
beth, all that you’ve been saying doesn’t 
really matter, if you love me now. If 
you don’t, | wouldn’t marry you or 
have you marry me for anything. 

Elizabeth. —Of course, Tom. 

Tom.—There’s somebody I want to 
see, going by. I'll be back ina min- 
ute. Will you excuse me ? 

Elizabeth.—Of course, Tom. 

Tom goes out. 

Elizabeth (seated with the note in her 
hand).—He wasafraid. How could he 
be such a coward. I was a coward, 
too, but women are taught to be cow- 
ardly about some things, and you don't 
expect it of men. Now Tom isa man. 
But heisn’tso. Oh,if he knew. Why, 
where's that ring? I wonder what he 
meant. I wonder if he’s coming back. 





, 


Oh, here he is! Why, Phil—Mr. 
Twombly. How kind of you to come. 
Won’t you sitdown? Where are you 
going, Tom? 





Tom.—I’ve—I’ve got an engage- 
ment. 
Elizabeth._—No, Tom, you must 


come back and sit down. (She takes 
hold of his arm, he comes back and sits 
down). 

Mr. Twombly—-Mr. Williams wished 
me to stop in and congratulate you. 

Elizabeth.—Thank you. Iwas read- 
ing your note to him. 

Mr. Twombly.—I could have done 
better if I had known it was going to 
be read by you. 

Elizabeth.—Since you wrote me 
none, what could you expect? 

Mr. Twombly.— The pleasure of giv- 
ing my congratulations in person. 
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Tom (restlessly).—Mr. Twombly is 
thinking of starting for Italy to-mor- 
row. 

Elizabeth.—To-inorrow—Italy—you 

-Phil ? 

Mr. Twombly .—This call can be one 
of farewell as well of congratulation. 

Tom.—Elizabeth, I am going to 
speak. I’m not going to have the non- 
sense that always goes on in novels, 
where nobody says what he or she 
means. You love Elizabeth, Twom- 
bly ; you told meso. Elizabeth, I be- 
lieve you love Twombly. I’m out of 
the question. I wouldn’t marry any 
one, much less Elizabeth, if she didn’t 
care for me. She's released, and now, 
for Heaven's sake, to your. own selves 
be true. (He rises.) 

Elizabeth.—Sit still, Tom. Don’t go. 

Mr. Twombly.—No, you need not 
go, Mr. Williams. You are putting 
both of us, I may say all three of us, in 
a very ridiculous position. However, 
Elizabeth, since now it is the whole 
truth, and nothing else, I may as well 
say, what Mr. Williams knew before, 
that I love you, that I always have 
loved you, and I have suffered—well, 
a great deal since your engagement. 

Elizabeth.—And you want me to 
break off my engagement to Tom and 
marry you ? 

Mr. Twombly.—Elizabeth, I want 
you; I’ve always wanted you, though I 
didn’t fully realize it. 

Elizabeth.—What do you want me to 
do, Tom. 

Tom.—Marry 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.—I’m sosorry Tom brought 
you here, Mr. Twombly, but he meant 
it kindly. And it isn’t half so hard for 
you, or at least it can’t be any harder 
than it was for me. Do you remember 


the man you love 


that night when it was rainy and I had 
failed with my picture and my aunt was 
sick and I wassolonely and youcameto 
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see me and went away saying you were 
sorry, I could have worshipped you 
then. It was a good deal harder for 
me then than it is for you. There were 
other times, too, that I can’t bear to 
think of. Oh, you must know you are 
fascinating—and if you’d been a little 
braver—a little more like Tom—I 
wouldn't be marrying him now—that is 
if he wants me. 

Tom (stepping 
beth. 

Elizabeth.—Good-by, Mr. Twombly, 
I hope you will have a pleasant trip, 
and—lI am so sorry. 

Elizabeth and Tom alone. 

Tom.—Are you sure, Elizabeth ? 

Elizabeth.—Look in my eyes and 
see. That will do, dear. Where’s the 
ring—if you want me to wear it. Why, 
you're trembling all over. Let’s sit 
down. Do you mind if I cry ? 

Tom.—No, dear. Not if you'll tell 
me what you're crying about. 

Elizabeth—Why, how do I know. 
Perhaps it’s for me if I hadn't got you, 
perhaps it’s for you if I'd cared more for 
Mr. Twombly; no, I guess it must be 
for Mr. Twombly himself. 

Tom.—Poor Twombly. 

Elizabeth.—Tom, whatever possessed 
you to bring him in here? It was hor- 
rid for him. But perhaps it was just 
as well, for I wasn’t quite sure how I felt 
before; but when I saw you two 
together, I knew there wasn’t anybody 
but you, Tom. 

Tom.—Thank the Lord. 

Elizabeth.—Yes, dear, put it on. 
But, oh, Tom he hurt me so—so that 
was why I turned toward you—at 
first— 

Tom.—And last? 

Elizabeth.—Yes, last and always 
now. Poor Mrs. Briscoe’s cup! You 
won't think I’m in love with somebody 
else, will you, Tom, if I break the 
saucer ? 


forward). — Eliza- 

















F the Democratic party, in its infinite 
| wisdom, decides that Mr. Gorman, 

of Maryland, of right ought to be 
President of the United States, and the 
Republican party, in convention assem- 
bled, declares that Mr. Roosevelt should 
succeed himself, the voters of the coun- 
try will have before them the most 
clearly contrasted candidates in the his- 
tory of the republic. In every charac- 
teristic that helps make Mr. Roosevelt 
what he is, Mr. Gorman is his direct 
and absolute opposite. Inevery theory 
or principle of human action—political, 
governmental and personal—that Mr. 
Gorman has preached by practicing, Mr. 
Roosevelt sees naught but wrong. It 
is as if the sum of mankind’s traits and 
opinions were divided into halves and 
one-half were given to one man and the 
other half to another. The two are 
perfect complements. What the one 
is, the other is not. Together they 
constitute that puzzling mixture of 
contradictions—the Yankee statesman, 
lord of the earth and the fulness thereof. 

Considered by his friends, Mr. Gor- 
man’s qualities make him ‘‘the distin- 
guished son of old Maryland.’’ Viewed 
by his enemies,—and every friend he has, 
has been or is, or threatens to be, his ene- 
my,—he is the incarnation of all that is 
dirtiest and saddest in politics. Look- 
ing at him from the middle ground, he 
seems to be two men, with allied, yet 
distinct, characteristics—the one Arthur 
Pue Gorman, the leader of the Demo- 
crats in the United States Senate, and 
the other A. P. Gorman, the boss of the 
Democrats in Maryland. Gorman the 
leader, and Gorman the boss, make up 
Gorman the politician. 

Gorman is of the first crop of profes- 
sional politicians, and he has made the 
business pay. To-day he may have 
rivals in certain specialties, but as a 
general practitioner he stands alone. 





ARTHUR PUE GORMAN 


Past-Master in Politics and Presidential 
Possibility 


By JOHN F. BROWNELL 





He himself has a fancy for saying that 
Stephen A. Douglas set him up in busi- 
ness as a politician and for intimating 
that Douglas is his guiding star. All 
of this is gratuitous modesty. Douglas 
made him his private secretary, it is 
true, and, as one of his inspired biog- 
raphies says, he was ‘‘ cordially re- 
ceived in the family of the Illinois states- 
men,’’ but the young Marylander—this 
was in war time—knew more of politics 
by instinct than Douglas learned in a 
lifetime of painstaking research. When 
he was a young man the Illinoisan took 
him West to help fight Lincoln. Doug- 
las made the speeches and got the glory. 
Gorman went out among the yeomen, 
and, as he himself says, ‘‘ worked.”’ 
He was a master, then, at political 
‘‘working,’’ asheis to-day, ‘‘Work,’’ 
in the ward boss meaning of the term, 
has been his exercise and dissipation. 

Stuart Robson, the actor, was a sen- 
ate page with the Marylander in 1853. 
Several years ago, just before he died, 
he told the writer a number of more or 
less plausible anecdotes of the youngster 
who was to come close to the highest 
place among men. Each year, said 
Robson, it was the custom of the senate 
to appropriate $200 for each of the 
pages. This money was a pure gift at 
the expense of the government, as the 
pages, then as now, were well paid for 
their light labors. Andrew Johnson, 
at that time a senator, bitterly opposed 
the appropriation on general principles, 
and the boys feared that his opposition 
would kill it. Finally a council of 
war was called and it was decided that 
the only way to save the ‘‘ graft’’ would 
be to lure Johnson out of the senate 
chamber while the vote was being 
taken. Gorman was chosen by lot to 
do the luring and the council instructed 
him to approach Mr. Johnson when the 
measure came upon its passage, and to 
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tell him that a lady in the lobby desired 
to see him immediately. 

‘“But Gorman,’’ said Robson, ‘‘ re- 
fused point-blank. ‘ If we can’t get the 
bill passed in the proper way,’ he said, 
‘I think we'd better lose the money.’ ”’ 

Robson told this story often and 
always ended it here. But if he were 
cross-examined he would admit that the 
appropriation passed, despite Gorman’s 
ethical objection, and that Gorman 
took his share of the money. Herein, 
though he didn’t know it, he exposed 
one of the most sturdy characteristics 
of the Senator from Maryland. The 
ratio of what he says to what he thinks 
is a variable quantity, regulated by time, 
place and circumstance. To this day 
his precise views upon the two great 
issues of latter-day American politics— 
the tariff and free silver—are uncertain. 
Elected to the Senate as a Democrat, 
he fought Cleveland’s tariff reform pro- 
gram and helped to smash it. In 1896 
his henchmen in Maryland—who wou!d 
not nominate a county register of wills 
without his approval—adopted a gold 
platform. A few months afterward 
came the Bryan avalanche and Gorman 
bobbed up as a free silver spell-binder. 
Thousands of Democrats heard an 
elaborate speech he made in Baltimore. 
Half of them went home rejoicing that 
he had become a convert to Bryanism 
and the other half thanked the gods of 
politics that despite his determination 
to be ‘‘regular’’ at all costs, his faith in 
sound money was unshaken. 


BOSS AND STATESMAN 


This art of leading a political double 
life—or, at least, the fundamentals of it 
—was probably acquired back in the 
Senator’s boyhood and early manhood, 
when he was a Senate employee, and 
anxious to rise. As a page he had 
merely to be a good boy, fleet of foot 
and respectful to his elders. But as he 
attained his majority and struck out for 
better jobs, there were other things to 
consider. Was he a Republican or a 
Democrat? Did he support this man 
or that? Gorman answered by show- 
ing that he was a politician witha taste 
for the game inborn—and he rose to be 
postmaster of the chamber. 
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A young man given the opportunity 
to study high finance in the office of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, or law inthe 
office of Mr. Elihu Root, would think 
himself a favorite of fortune, but con- 
sider the opportunities of young Gor- 
man, the student of practical politics ! 
About him were the most astute politi- 
cians in America, and before his very 
eyes they were playing the greatest 
game of politics ever joined. It was 
war-time and the issues were clearly 
defined. Leaders rose and were -bat- 
tered down and new leaders bobbed up 
to take their places. The Union was 
rocking upon its foundations and men 
were fighting to the death to save it, 
on the floor of the Senate as well as be- 
fore Vicksburg and in the Wilderness. 


Gorman, the Senate messenger, 
began to comprehend. Gorman, 
the assistant postmaster and confi- 


dential menial of the great, learned 
the game from its masters. Gorman, 
the postmaster of the Senate—in a small 
way, at first, and then boldly and more 
boldly—took a hand in it himself. 

Itis aremarkable chapter in American 
political history—this rise of his from 
drummer boy to captain, to major,— and 
finally to field marshal. By the time 
the war closed he was beginning to 
exercise a very appreciable influence of 
his own. His political faith was nebu- 
lous and hazy. He was in the fight be- 
cause he liked it and it mattered little 
to him which side won ; he had friends 
on both. In 1866 he had grown to 
such a considerable figure that when 
President Johnson quarrelled with Con- 
gress he was big enough to take sides 
and to make the fact that he had taken 
sides of some moment to persons other 
than himself. In the mé/ee he lost his 
official head—and stepped into the 
eminently ‘‘ fat’’ and profitable job of 
collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Maryland. That he still had 
a sufficiency of friends on the right side 
of the Senate is shown by the fact that 
his nomination to the collectorship was 
confirmed. 

Having now fully established his 
claim to political consideration by his 
career in Washington, Gorman set 


about building fences in Maryland. The 
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State, at this time, was on the verge 
of casting its fate with the resurrected 
democracy and because he was obser- 
vant of the signs of the times, say his ene- 
mies, Gorman decided to become a candi- 
date for the Maryland Legislature on the 
Democratic ticket. Whether this motive 
or the more honorable one of conviction 
moved him is immaterial. The chief 
thing is that he then formally launched 
himsel! as a leader and a boss. Before 
that he had been on the windward side 
of the pie-counter—a holder of appoint- 
ive offices. Henceforth he was to stand 
behind the counter and cut the pie. 
CUTTING 


THE PIE 


In November, 1869, he was elected a 
member of the Maryland house of dele- 
gates from Howard County, his old— 
and present—home. There were giants 
in those days—Whyte, Wallis, Wootton 
and their like—and the smooth-faced, 
boyish young man seemed doomed to 
fall into the depths of obscurity. It was 
a time of spread-eagle oratory. The 
ante-bellum school of politics still had 
disciples in Maryland. They wore 
frock coats and flowing scarves and 
carried their right hands after the pic- 
ture of Daniel Webster; and the heredi- 
tary right of the first families to govern 
the peasantry was still unquestioned. 
The legislators quoted Horace on the 
floor of the House, and rising young at- 
torneys with political ambitions modelled 
their careers upon that of Reverdy 
Johnson. Gorman was not an orator; 
he didn’t fancy rhetoric; he knew no 
Latin; his pedigree led back, with 
amazing suddenness, to the bogs of 
Ireland; he was neither a lawyer nor a 
land owner, and his war record—well, 
there is no mention of it in the Con- 
gressional Directory to-day. 

But there were assets to the young 
man's credit. He had brains in the 
first place—cool, steady brains that 
emotion could not shake. In the bitter 
post-bellum debates, every man that 
had a part in the war—and this meant 
nearly every Marylander — exhibited 
prejudice that came near being insanity. 
Gorman had no prejudices. At the be- 
ginning of the great contest he had 
gone to Jefferson Davis and asked for 
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advice. ‘‘ Follow your State,’’ said 
Davis, and Gorman had followed it into 
the Union camp. Now he was a Demo- 
crat—a calm, cool Democrat of a sort 
scarce in Maryland in those days. Old 
Governor Hamilton observed him when 
he came to the State capital. ‘‘ Mark 
my word,’’ said the keen old war-horse, 
‘*that young man will be famous, some 
day, from one end of the country to the 
other.’’ The democracy, festering with 
old grudges and murderous feuds, 
needed a leader whose emotions would 
not run away with his judgment. Gor- 
man slipped into the place as naturally 
as Napoleon became consul. Eight 
years afterward he was the recognized 
boss of the State—the conqueror of 
Whyte and the dictator over all. He 
is the boss still. 

During his second term in the lower 
House Gorman was elected speaker, 
and in 1872 he became president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 
This company was a ‘huge political 
machine that, in its time, gobbled $29,- 
000,000: of Maryland’s revenue. A 
strong man was needed to run it and 
Gorman was the man. In 1875 he 
transferred his activities to the State 
Senate, to which he was re-elected in 
1879. The next year, having, with his 
standing in Washington as capital, 
made his way to the top of the polit- 
ical pile in Maryland, he decided to use 
his new-found power as a means of 
rounding out his career in the Senate 
wing. Having been page, messenger 
and postmaster, he would be the Sen- 
ate’s secretary. Senator William Pinck- 
ney Whyte, who had been one of his 
sponsors in State politics, was a candi- 
date for the United States Senate to 
succeed himself. Gorman was told that 
if Whyte supported him he might have 
the secretaryship for the asking. He 
sent his friend, ‘‘ Free’’ Rasin, to see 
Whyte. Whyte said that he had 
promised his support to another man. 
Gorman renewed his request. Rasin 
came back with the same answer. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Gorman calmly, 
‘if I can’t be secretary, I'll be Sena- 
tor,’’ and the next day his candidacy, 
in opposition to Whyte, was an- 
nounced. 
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Whyte was bowled over like a nine- 
pin, and on March 4, 1881, at 12 o’clock, 
noon, the boy who, seventeen years be- 
fore, had entered the service of the 
Upper House as a quill-sharpener and 
bundle-carrier, walked down the center 
aisle and made oath that he would faith- 
fully discharge the duties of a Senator 
of the United States. 

Reckoning from 1881, there have 
been two Gormans—one the State boss 
and the other the National leader. The 
record of the former has been the record 
of almost every State boss, Democratic 
or Republican. His opponents have 
fought him with every weapon known 
to man and have convicted him—to 
their own satisfaction, at least—of 
every crime known in politics. Back 
in the 70’s, Gorman’s henchmen— 
‘* Free’’ Rasin, ‘‘ Charlie’? Goodman, 
‘‘Jim’’ Flannery, ‘‘ Gene” Higgins 
and other worthies of feverish mem- 
ory in Maryland—carried the State 
for him with riot and carnage. Then 
it was that there appeared that incon- 
spicuous little persuader, the brad-awl, 
to prove that physical pain is a greater 
force than civic virtue. The brad-awl 
isn’t a refined weapon, but when ap- 
plied to the sensitive person of a Repub- 
lican darkey waiting in line at the 
polls, it has its uses. Gorman’s ‘‘ work- 
ers’? prodded the Maryland colored 
brothers with their awls and drove them 
away from the polls and stuffed the bal- 
lot boxes and committed every other 
crime ever attempted by ingenious pa- 
triots. Officially, ofcourse, the State boss 
knew nothing of this, but that didn’t pro- 
tect him from the assaults of civic ideal- 
ists like Henry E. Wootton. Mr. Woot- 
ton, in 1885, accused Gorman of distrib- 
uting$3,o00 with his own hands among 
the ruffiians who ‘‘roughed’’ Baltimore in 
1875, and offered to give $10,000 to any 
public charity if the Senator dared sue 
him for libel. To this day Gorman has 
made no reply. He has made no re- 
ply, in fact, to any of the charges en- 
tered against hm. All alike he has 
met with silence. 


THE FIRST REVERSE 


For twenty-five years the democracy 
ruled Maryland with a rod of iron. 
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Then came the deluge. The people 
were tired of it all. They were tired of 
ballot-box stuffing, of the brad-awl, of 
coercion, of boodling, of Gormanism. 
Democrats and Republicans joined 
forces against the machine. Professors 
from the Johns Hopkins University, re- 
volvers in hand, went down to the un- 
savory water front of Baltimore and 
announced that they had come to pro- 
tect the sanctity of the ballot with their 
bones, their skins and their lives. 
‘“The Lord abided back of them to 
guide their fighting arms.’’ The ma- 
chine was fought with its own weapons, 
and it was a short fight and a sharp 
one. When the smoke cleared away 
Gormanism was down and counted 
out. 

It was a severe blow, but not a fatal 
one. Gorman still had four years more 
in the Senate, and though they were 
lean years they were not without their 
lessons. The ambition to become Pres- 
ident of the United States had come 
back to him in the 80’s, and his hopes 
rested upon regaining control of Mary- 
land. In 1899 the backwash of the 
wave of reform placed one John Smith, 
a mild and innocuous Democrat, in the 
Governor’s chair. Gorman wanted to 
be re-elected to the Senate. The term 
of Wellington, a Republican who had 
been elected in 1897, would expire in 
1903 and the boss decided to become his 
successor. But there was the danger 
that the people of Maryland migit rebel, 
and in consequence it was necessary 
that the legislature elected in the fall of 
1902 should be safely and absolutely 
his, body and soul. So the accommo- 
dating Smith called an extra session of 
the existing legislature—which was 
safely Democratic—and it passed a law 
providing that henceforth the names ofall 
candidates for office should be arranged 
upon the ballots alphabetically. The old 
method of arraying the Republicans un- 
der the portrait of Abraham Lincoln 
and the Democrats under the Demo- 
cratic emblem was swept away, and 
George Brown, Republican, had to go be- 
tween Henry Anderson, Socialist, and 
Jacob Collier, Democrat. This seemed 


innocent and fair enough on the sur- 
face, but when it is remembered that 
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Maryland has 25,000 illiterate negroes 
who had been in the habit of making 
one all-embracing cross-mark each elec- 
tion day opposite the nose of Mr. Lin- 
coln, the African in the woodpile may 
be perceived. The Democrats, to con- 
fuse the hopeless darkies, nominated 
‘‘ repudiation ’’ and ‘‘ reconstruction "’ 
tickets, and these words became con- 
fused in the dim Afro-American intellect 
with ‘‘Republican.’’ Asa result 20,000 
colored brothers lost their votes. The 
Democratic illiterates lost their’s, too, 
but there were not so many of them. 
This had been carefully worked out be- 
forehand. 

With this law on the statute books 
the Democrats carried the legislature 
easily, and early in 1t902 Gorman was 
once more chosen United States Sena- 
tor. Herein he reached the crowning 
of his career as a State boss. To sat- 
isfy his ambition he had changed the 
organic law of the State and set at defi- 
ance the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple and the Constitution of the United 
States. No more daring exploit, for 
merely personal gain, is recorded in the 
annals of American politics. 


BUILDING HIS FENCES 


Again, last fall, Gorman proved his 
mastery. There was another election 
in Maryland. ‘The law for disfranchise- 
ment of the negro was the issue and the 
Republicans fought it doggedly. But 
Gorman was too much for them. One 
day, at his home in Southern Maryland, 
and before a country audience of fifty 
men and twenty-five women, he made 
a speech attacking the President of the 
United States—-his enemy and antithe- 
sis in everything by which men are 


reckoned. Had an anarchist made it 
he would have been clapped into 
jail. ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt,’’ said Gorman, 


‘‘was a friend of the black race at 
the expense of the white? Witness 
his entertainment of Booker Washing- 
ton. Would Marylanders submit to 
negrorule? (‘No! No!’) Did they 
want Crums for postmasters? (‘ Down 
with the nigger!’) Wasn’tthis a white 
man’s country?’ (‘To H—1 with 
Roosevelt !’’) 

The Baltimore papers printed the 


speech verbatim and the seed was sown. 
The next week Gorman took charge of 
the campaign and the negro bugaboo 
was his thirteen-inch gun. Warfield, 
his candidate for governor, defeated 
Williams, the Republican. Warfield’s 
election was merely an incident. It 
was Gorman who won. 

So much for Gorman as a State boss. 
In the parallel columns of his life 
record there is much that is alike. In 
his State he has never been a popular 
idol like Calhoun or McKinley, and at 
Washington he has never fought battles 
of pure statesmanship, like Webster or 
Monroe. As leader and as boss he has 
played the straight game of politics, for 
the red chips, the white and the blue. 

Of course, there has been a difference 
in his method. The boss of a State 
must handle the horny-handed, soulless 
electors themselves—the yeomen, the 
villagers, the peasants, the serfs—and 
he must adjust his ways with them to 
their limited intelligence and sensibility. 
The leader of a great party, on the other 
hand, deals, not with the populace, 
but with the elect. But there are other 
means of convincing men—refined ways 
and intellectual ways. For these Gor- 
man is peculiar. He is the supreme 
master intriguer in the Democratic 
camp to-day. 

Gorman’s first important speech in 
the Senate was made against the use- 
less expenditure of public money for 
printing inane documents. A resolu- 
tion introduced by him saved the 
government $250,000 a year. Then, 
as a member of the committee on inter- 
state commerce, he aided in the pas- 
sage of many bills for the people’s 
good, and when Secretary Whitney’s 
plans for a greater navy were launched 
Gorman was one of the little band that 


first gave help to them. Gorman’s 
reputation had preceded him, and 
when he became a member of the 


Senate, as is recorded in a biographical 
sketch approved by him, it was sup- 
posed that he would be utilized as a 
‘‘ worker’? and would not shine upon 
the floor. But herein lay an error. The 
Marylander had no fame as a spell- 
binder, but he was then, as he is to-day, 
one of the most logical and convin- 
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cing public speakers in the country. 
ONE OPINION OF TARIFF REFORM 


In the events that led up to the two 
successes of the Democrats in national 
elections, Gorman had a heavy share, 
and in these events his own part was 
entangled throughout with the part of 
Cleveland. He was chairman of the 
national executive committee in 1884 
and guided the Democrats to their first, 
and greatest victory. At that time 
Cleveland was presumably his friend, 
but the differences that later made a 
breach between them had already ap- 
peared. Once, during the campaign, 
Cleveland summoned him to Albany to 
examine a tariff reform pronounciamen- 
to which he proposed to give to the im- 
patient press. Gorman read it slowly 
and his brows darkened. 

‘* What do you think of it,’’ asked 
Cleveland, self-satisfied. 

Gorman walked to the fireplace and 
tossed the paper into the flames. 

‘‘That’s what I think of it,” he 
said. 

In 1885 Gorman foisted on Cleveland 
as a federal office holder the same 
‘**Gene’’ Higgins who had _ been his 
lieutenant in the 70’s. Cleveland re- 
belled and there was trouble. And then 
came that gigantic and many-sided re- 
form struggle which excited the country 
during the middle and latter 80's. 
Cleveland wanted tariff reform and civil 
service reform and ballot reform. Gor- 
man thought all of these things were 
chimerical dreams and he thinks so to- 
day. When, in 1887, Cleveland was 
preparing the tariff message intended to 
commit the democracy to the doctrine 
irrevocably, Gorman endeavored, by 
every means within his power, to dis- 
suade him. Civil service reform had in 
the Marylander a relentless foe. The 
Australian ballot law he opposed (as he 
once told the Democratic Editor's As- 
sociation of his State) because ‘‘it would 
relegate the Democratic party to the 
rear.’’ Cleveland thus opposed and 
assailed, grew restless in his mighty 
bulk and the war between the two grew 
rancorous and loud. Cleveland broke 


forth with a phillipic against Gorman 
—and Gorman laid his plans for the 
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fruitless coup of 1892. Of this there 
will be more later. Its record, set 
down in full, might make a handbook 
of practical politics in itself. 

Gorman became leader of the Senate 
Democrats in 1889, and before long he 
was in the thick of the Force Bill fight. 
Fundamentally the bill was a measure 
designed to give the Republicans what 
they conceived to be their due in the 
South. Senator Hoar, the majority 
captain, said that there were thirty-nine 
Southern Democrats in Congress whose 
seats really belonged to Republicans. 
The Force Bill proposed to remedy this 
by placing the control of elections with 
the National Government. On appli- 
cation of one hundred voters the Fed- 
eral authorities would supply sentinels 
to watch the balloting and give evidence 
later, if need be, before the Federal 
courts or the bar of the House. 


KILLING THE FORCE BILL 


Gorman, as his record in Maryland 
shows, was normally and naturally the 
bitter enemy of such a scheme, and be- 
sides this he was the leader of the Dem- 
ocrats. Therefore he entered the fight 
with rare good humor, and though his 
part in it was not as great as he later 
seemed to fancy it had been, he rendered 
valiant service. It wasa war of wits 
—-of brains against brains. As the 
Democrats saw it, their hope was in de- 
lay. To the thirty votes they could 
muster at the first roll-call the Repub- 
licans had forty-oneagainst them. But 
the bill had passed the Housesix months 
before, in July, 1890, at the first session 
of the Fifty-first Congress, and since 
then the people had had time to think. 
There came mutterings from the West 
—from the rising army of silverites and 
the lesser theorists of the day. If the 
Democrats could hold out in the Sen- 
ate—if they could postpone the final 
vote for four weeks, for five, six or 
seven—there might be a revulsion of 
opinion strong enough to swamp the bill 
and the Republicans together. 

Gorman, as the Democratic leader, 
set out to obtain this delay. He gained 
days by argument, hours by filibuster- 
ing and minutes by quibbling. He 
was in absolute command, as a leader 
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must be to wage such a battle. Capi- 
tol tradition says that he knew exactly 
where every member of the minority 
might be found, day and night. When 
a Senator desired to visit the Senate 
restaurant for a sandwich and a piece 
of pie, the minority leader was informed 
and had first to give his permission. 

Week after week the contest dragged 
along, until 1890 was rung out and 1891 
was rung in. Through the first few 
days of the New Year it continued, 
fiercely, hotly and bitterly. And then, 
slowly at the beginning, the tide turned. 
The Republican leaders proposed a rule 
limiting speeches to thirty minutes. 
They were assuming the defensive and 
losing the fight. 

The end came quietly, and some 
of the Republicans scarcely knew it. 
The silver Senators marched solidly 
into the Democratic camp. One day 
Wolcott, of Colorado, arose in his 
place and asked Morgan to yield the 
floor that he might move the considera- 
tion of a bill reapportioning representa- 
tion in Congress under the Eleventh 
Census. This motion was carried by a 
vote of thirty-five to thirty-four, and 
the Force Bill was shelved and dead. 

Gorman’s Marvland admirers gave 
him a huge banquet in honor of what 
they thought was his personal victory. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the Force 
Bill died an inevitable death, but that 

yorman helped to prepare its shroud is 

unquestioned. Exploits like that have 
been his occupation and pastime all his 
life. During the memorable battles 
that made his fame in the Senate he 
never shone half so well as a defender 
as he did as an opponent. He is nota 
constructive genius, and no epoch- 
making measure bears his name. He 
has come to his high estate undoing the 
work of other men—of the authors of 
the Force Bill, of William L. Wilson, 
and later (though he has never made a 
parade of this) of W. J. Bryan. 

He made a mock and a travesty of 
the Wilson Bill. He was in the Sen- 
ate as a Democrat, and if Cleveland was 
the chosen leader of the Democrats of 
the nation certainly the Wilson Bill 
contained the essence of what was then 
democracy. Gorman dragged his party 
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away from Cleveland by the heels. The 
war over the bill was one of a thousand 
skirmishes and half a dozen pitched 
battles. In the fight on coal Gorman 
fought for protection. His enemies 
said that he was ‘‘ close to Elkins, Da- 
vis, Camden and that crowd.’’ In the 
fight on sugar Gorman was against 
Cleveland again. The sugar investiga- 
tion—a farce-comedy with what the 
vaudevillans call ‘‘ refined knockabout 
features ’’—left him unscathed. He 
was a Dxmocrat, as he himself said 
many a time, but throughout the battle 
he wielded a Republican sabre. It was 
a characteristic attitude. Throughout 
his career he has been playing politics 
where and how it has pleased him best, 
regardless of persons or parties. 

The Wilson bill debate was one of 
heavy firing. Allen, the spell-binder, 
who had made a fourteen-hour speech 
in 1893, was one of the chief orators. 
The income tax ‘‘rider’’ made it a 
double battle, and while it lasted it was 
warm, indeed. In the end Gorman 
had the pleasure of virtuously voting 
with his party for the emasculated 
measure, and Cleveland, some time 
later, had the painful pleasure of re- 
fusing to sign it and of handing down 
a heated opinion in the case of Gor- 
man. 

This was in 1894. Two years be- 
fore, the Marylander had gone to 
Chicago armed with a scheme to blast 
Cleveland and bring about a stampede 
for some one else—presumably himself. 
But—well,there arose the inevitable and 
Gorman went to pieces when the battle 
was joined. He was found afterward, 
it is said, in his hotel, half hysterical. 

In 1896—Bryan. Gorman had fought 
Cleveland’s plan for the repeal of the 
silver purchase clause of the Sherman 
act. Now he subscribed to both the 
national platforms of his party and to 


the State platform. The first was 
Bryanistic, of course. The latter de- 
clared for the gold standard. In 1900 


—Bryan again. Gorman was out of 
national politics, and heartily glad of 
it. In 1904—but the political history 
of 1904 is yet to be written. If chance 
gives Gorman the Democratic nomina- 
tion, this year or in 1908, he will go 
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before the people simply as a profes- 
sional leader, cautious, conservative 
and ‘‘safe.’’ If he is ever chosen Presi- 
dent the country may rest assured that 
he will not countenance an assault upon 
vested or any other ‘‘ interests.’’ There 
will be no jingoism in the White House. 


GORMAN THE MAN 


As statesmen go, Gorman is not an 
old man. Born in 1839, he has seen 
65 years, but they rest upon him lightly. 
His form is still as erect as ever, and 
his shoulders as broad. A year ago 
there were whisperings that he had 
heart disease, and he went to Europe 
upon the first real vacation of his busy 
life. He returned ruddy in color and 
apparently as fit as a three-year-old. 

Personally Gorman isa man of few 
petty vices. He is a baseball crank— 
or was when thenational game flourished 
—and wastes money raising chickens 
and vegetables on his farm at Laurel, 
Md., a few miles from Washington. 
Unlike some statesmen he is not given 
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to the amusement known at the Capitol 
as ‘‘ opening wine,’’ and neither does he 
smoke tobacco incessantly, like some 
of his distinguished colleagues, nor 
chew it, like certain eminent jurists. 
His family life has been ideal. 

Gorman is not approachable, in the 
ordinary sense. He does not wear an 
air of very marked geniality, and as a 
rule, he keeps his own counsel and 
makes confidants of few. But his man- 
ner, at all times, is suave and polite, 
and he hasa fashion of calming enemies 
that has stood him in good stead. Not 
many men have been treated to personal 
attacks as merciless and bitter as those 
he has withstood in his time. It has 
been one of his fundamental principles 
to deny nothing. 

Time and again his chief henchmen 
have turned upon him. Each time he 
has waited his opportunity to blast 
them. Whether his qualities will serve 
to raise him still higher in the republic, 
Gorman and a host of other men are 
wondering to-day. 









ATE in the fall of the year, through- 
L out the village of Killick Cove, 
the frosty air of early morning is 
frequently rent by the shrill squeals of 
porcine victims of old skipper Ben Ken- 
tle, who since retiring from ‘‘ going,’’ 
has followed this line of business with 
marked success. Asa fisherman, Skip- 
per Ben was never known to be high- 
line at the close of the season, while in 
his subsequent vocation of calker he 
was commonly considered somewhat 
too heavy-handed; a criticism also in- 
variably made of his efforts at dentistry 
by luckless patients in the village. 
In the matter of pigs, however, the 
skipper is an acknowledged expert, and 


(3 THE SQUIRE'S “SHREWD MOVE” 
By GEORGE S. WASSON 


With Drawings by F. R. GRUGER 


his skilful performance at a killing 
always lends additional charm to these 
pleasurable occasions. Arriving early 
upon the scene of action in his red sea- 
boots, Skipper Ben begins by issuing 
sundry hoarse orders to the women 
folk in the kitchen, and unrolling a 
suit of oilskins, proceeds to clothe his 
rotund figure in the customary robes of 
office. 

As neighbors gather, the barn door is 
lifted from its hinges and laid upon the 
grass to serve as an operating table, 
while swarms of children boost each 
other to commanding perches in the 
surrounding apple trees. Before act- 
ually commencing operations the alma- 
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‘Takin’ on about it the wusst way.” 
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nac is again referred to in order to guard 
fully against the deplorable blunder of 
killing a pig on the ebb tide, and thus 
subjecting the pork to the shrinkage 
sure to follow so unprofessional a pro- 
ceeding. 

At these popular autumnal functions 
in the Cove mention is pretty sure to be 
made of ‘‘ Squire Windseye’s Shrewd 
Move,”’ and it requires but little urging 
to induce Skipper Ben to rehearse this 
famous affair, and narrate how he him- 
self lost the patronage of the late Squire, 
who, though a well-to-do citizen, had a 
wide reputation for trickery and mean- 
ness. 

‘““The way it was, was this way, 
nigh’s ever I rec’lect,’’ says the skipper. 
‘Ole Squire he was extry late that 
fall in stickin’ his pig, ye see. Most 
everybody round had killt theirn, and 
had give Squire’s folks a sheer same’s 
usual, so’s time he come to kill hisn, 
he was beholden to the neighbors right 
and left, and figgered how ’t would spile 
the heft of his own crittur jest to square 
up. Ole Squire, ye know, he couldn't 
go the thought of that ere, noways. 
He was willing enough to grab holt of 
every pound o’ pork the neighbors 
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was a mind to heave away on him, but 
quick’s ever it come to payin’ of ’em 
back, why that was a cat of ’nother 
color. That idee jest fairly give him a 
pain, ye un’stand, and so fin’lly he 
turned to and gits up this ’ere ‘ Shrewd 


*Move’ o’ hisn. That’s what he called 


it hisself to the time, and ’t was noth- 
in’ only all of a piece with the works 
he was allus and forever tryin’ on. 

‘* He turned to and had this ’ere pig 
killt, and hung up in the barn over 
night, same’s usual, but afore ever it 
come daylight what does he take and 
do but skid Mister Pig into his cellar 
on the sly, and salt him down in bar’ls 
quick’s ever he could hustle. Then by 
fire! come sunrise he goes out-doors and 
gives it to her front o’ the house, 
a-hailin’ Tom, Dick and Harry, and 
every person else that hove in sight on 
the road, and whinin’ how his pig had 
been stole outen the barn clip and clean, 
and takin’ on about it the wusst way. 
Godfrey mighty! It’s seldom ever I 
heard sich another ter’ble hue and cry 
as what it was that blame ole reynuck 
raised about his pig’s being stole, so’s 
fin’lly be jiggered ef I didn’t half cal’- 
late somebody had really gafted onto it 
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same’s he claimed, though o' course 
everyone knowed well the Squire was 
chock-a-block full of his tricks as ary 
egg iso’ meat. 

‘* Wall, anyways, he steered clear of 
having to shell out none of his crittur 
that time, and like enough the thing 
would all blowed over in a short spell 
ef only the ole reynuck could kep’ it all 
to hisself, but seem’s though he was so 
ter’ble tickled to think how slick he’d 
worked it on folks that ’t was bound to 
come out someways or ’nother. Jest 
about every once in so often, ye know, 
the Squire was allus liable to take a 
drop too much of his ole O-be-joyful, 
and I happened to run afoul onhim one 
time soon after when he was consid’ble 
how-come-ye-so like and in room of 
keeping ‘long about his business, he 
shoved his hellum down, ranged up 
alongside, and hooked onto me so ’s I 
couldn’t cut him adrift ag’in on no ac- 
count. 

‘*Wall, sir, blame’ ef the ole fool didn’t 
turn to that time and blart the com- 
plete hist’ry o’ them works right chock 
from the fust commencement, — yes 
sir-ee, that’s jest what he done,—fetched 
me a poke betwixt the ribs with his 
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thumb, and wanted to know didn’t I 
call it consid’ble of a ‘ Shrewd Move!’ 
‘n ‘lowed how he cal'lated to try it on 
ag’in some fine day, but now, mind ye, 
here’s jest where the joke come in. 
Time he'd slep’ off his little jag, seems’s 
though he clean forgot all about givin’ 
the thing dead away so-fashion,—never 
realized nothin’; jest nothin’. 

‘* Wall, I never made no great sight 
o’ words about it one way or t’other, 
without it might been to gossip it round 
like ’mongst my fambly, but seems’s 
though folks made out to git holt of it 
someways, and next Thanksgivin’ time, 
when the Squire had a killing to his 
house, be jiggered ef a couple o’ fellers 
not so very fur from here didn’t turn to 
and steal his pig outen the barn there, 
and no mistake,—dunno as you can 
blame ’em no great sight neither. But 
set-fire, you! ‘Talk about raisin’ ruc- 
tions! Don’t say a word! Quick’s 
ever Squire found his crittur was r’ally 
and truly a goner that time, down he 
come to my place afore daylight hell- 
bent, and jest fair b’ilin’ he was,— like 
to scairt the woman cook into connip- 
tions with his onrighteous shindy,—a- 
stompin’ forrard and aft on the back 
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“" Tain't no sich great of a laughin’ matter.” 

















The Squire’s “Shrewd Move.” 


stoop and takin’ on fit to raise the dead, 
so ’s folks down our way all cal’lated 
there was a gin’ral massacree goin’ on 
for sure. 

‘‘Jumpin’ Judas! thinks I, to bed 
there; guess likely ‘tis a master ole 
toothache is afoul o’ him this time, and 
resk it! Down stairs I give it to her 
on the run, never stopping to fool with 
haulin’ on no pants nor nothin’ else 
scursely. 

‘““* My pig is stole! The critter’s 
gone clip and clean !’ he kep’ a-screech- 
in’ quick’s ever I'd let him inside. 
Acted jes’ same’s ary crazy man, for all 
the world he did; but, o’ course, all the 
way I looked at it was the ole reynuck 
was tryin’ on another one o’ them 
‘shrewd moves,’ same’s he talked that 
time, so I kind o’ fetched a grin like, and 
says quite cool: ‘Sho, Squire!’ says 
I. ‘ You don’t tell me they’ve turned 
to and swiped him for ye ag’n so quick ?’ 

‘““<"TPhat’s jest what they’ve been 
doin’ of,’ says he, nigh snivelin’ out- 
right. ‘ My soul,’ ’s he, ‘ ’tain’t no 
sich great of a laughin’ matter, neither, 
as I see. I want you should gostraight 
up and look at the tracks them dod- 
blasted robbers left. ’Tis the wusst 
case of burgelry ever yousee, but I mis- 
doubt jest who they be that done it.’ 

‘“* Blow my shirt, Squire!’ says I, 
laughin’ right to his face. ‘Ef you 
ain’t a cute one, then I wouldn’t say 
so! You cal’late to do it right up 
brown this time, don’t ye, though ? 
Jest you keep it up this way, and 
they’re bound to b’lieve ye!’ 

‘** Blieve me!’ says he all of a 
tremble the whole bigness of him. ‘ Ef 
they won’t, I’ll be apt to know the rea- 
son why; now that’s true as preachin’. 
The critter’s a goner, and I cal’late 
to have the law on them tormented 
pirates fore ever they’re a day older !” 

‘* Wall, wall, thinks I- to myself, ef 
this ain’t what you might call actin’ 
of it out nach’ll as life then I dunno 
nothin’ about it! Thinks I, this ’ere 
does make out to knock the tar clean 
out of ary piece o’ play-actin’ ever I 
struck yit,and no mistake! Lord Gull! 
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I had to take and jest lay right back ina 
cheerthere and laughathim. Sichantics 
I’ll take affidavy any day you never see 
in all your travels vit. Seem’s though 
one spell I like to died a-laughin’ to 
think how ter-ble cunnin’ and nach’al 
the blame’ ole reynuck was playin’ of it 
this time, but set-fire you! The wuss 
I laughed the wuss he kep’ takin’ on. 
Fin’lly, soon’s ever I got so ’s to 
speak ag’in, I says: ‘Squire,’ says 
I, ‘ef only you was to turn to and 
hire out for one o’ these play-actors 
you’d make double and thribble the 
money ever you made in your life so 
fur, and resk it,’ says I. 

‘*Seems’s though that r’iled him 
wuss’n ever. ‘ What in tunkett is it 
ails ye ?’ he jest fairly screeched. ‘Ye 
pore half-fool,’ says he, ‘ wisht you’d 
try and talk some kind o’ half-sense, 
anyways! Ef ’twas your pig was took 
in room of bein’ mine, you wouldn't feel 
so ter’ble tickled, now I'll bate high !’ 
he hollers, a-jumpin’ round the settin’- 
room ’most crazy wild, jest as nach’all 
as life, I cal’lated, and me all the time 
layin’ back in the rockin’-cheer tryin’ 
my dingdest to ketch my breath for 
laughin’ to see sich works. Bimeby I 
made out to git my wind once more. 
‘Godfrey mighty, Squire Windseye,’ ’s 
I, ‘only jest you take and hang to it 
this way, same’s a dog does to a root, 
and there ain’t a livin’ soul on the face 
o’ God’s whole footstool but what would 
swear you was telling gospil truth. 
This much I’ll say for ye,’ says I, ‘and 
that is when it comes to actin’ out a 
thing right chock up to the handle I 
cal’late you beat anything ever was 
heard tell on yit, sence Adam was an 
oakum-boy.’ 

‘‘ Wall, it ’peared jes’ though that 
was a grain too much for the ole sir 
to put up with. He turned to and give 
me one grand, good, partin’ blessin’ 
afore he stomped off but from that day 
out he never had the least mite of use 
for me. I seldom ever see him at all, 
without it was to town meetin’, and 
them times he never’d so much as pass 
the time o’ day along of me.’’ 











IMPORTED AMERICANS, By BrouGuron BranpENBURG 
III.—THROUGH THE CITY OF THIEVES 


divide-the-responsibil- 

ity sort of way the 
Italian government, the 
steamship companies and 
the United States au- 
thorities endeavor to do 
at Naples, the world’s 
greatest port of emi- 
grant embarkation, what 
should be done _ thor- 
oughly a stage sooner, 
viz: to sort out those 
who are likely to be 
turned back at Ellis Is- 
land and to prevent them 
from sailing. 

So far as this narra- 
tive of the experiences of 
my wife and myself and 
our family party, en route 
from the Sicilian moun- 
tain village of Gualtieri- 
Sicamino to new homes 
in America is concerned, 
I should consider that 
stage of the process 
which was reached at 
Naples of as great or 
greater importance than 


[: a half-hearted, let’s- 








































real 


the Ellis Island process 
proper. 

The morning that we 
arrived on the Aetna 
Margherita from Mes- 
sina was the 30th of 
September. We were 
piled off with our bag- 
gage at 9 o’clock on the 
quay before the Capita- 
neria del Porto with no 
shelter from the sun, 
already beginning to 
send down rays of broil- 
ing heat and blinding 
whiteness, and then ral- 
lied into one crowd by 
agents of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd broker, Vin- 
cenzo di Luca fu Giaco- 
mo, who stood at the 
foot of the gang plank 
crying :— 

‘*Germanese! Ger- 
manese !’’ 

The agents of the La 
Veloce Line broker stood 
on the other side and 
called :— 

‘* Veloce! Veloce!’’ 


: 


The inn where the party stayed fronted on this street. 
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Directly opposite where the Retna 
Margherita had docked, across the 
uay, lay the beautiful, long, gray 
Citta dt Napoli ready to sail that 
day, and we could see from the 
other side of the Capitaneria the emi- 
grants who were going in her pouring 
out of the examination rooms in hun- 
dredsand carrying their baggage aboard. 
All the third-class passengers among us 
who were going by the Veloce Line 
were quickly herded together and 
rushed away and put through the pro- 
cess. Asour steamer, the Princess Irene, 
did not sail yet for two days, we were 
left to wait, while all the Veloce bag- 
gage was passed through the custom- 
house, and then all the first-class lug- 
gage from the Reina Margherita, as 
there is a city customs duty in Naples, 
in addition to the national one, and 
baggage is looked at very carefully for 
‘*comestibles’’ or anything that can 
be eaten or converted into foodstuffs. 

We had had no breakfast, we had 
had exceedingly little sleep, the airout- 
side the bay had been chilling, and now 
we were left huddled in the dust under 
that broiling sun till it was somebody’s 
pleasure to move us. A high iron fence, 
topped with spear pickets, prevented 
our getting out, and if we tried to 
go through the doorway into the Cap- 
itaneria there were policemen to push 
us back. Despite the strict rules of the 
Capitaneria concerning any Neapolitans 
being allowed in among third-class pas- 
sengers not yet admitted to the port or 
among those passed for embarkation, 
peddlers, water-sellers, beggars and 
mendicant friars began to filter through 
the Capitaneria and over the fence until 
(even if we were oppressed with weari- 
ness, heat, dust and hunger) we at least 
had diversion and could buy warm 
water with a dash of licorice in it. 

The begging friars were nearly all 
Franciscans, and moved about the vari- 
ous inclosures among the thousands of 
emigrants telling them that they could 
best ward off the fearful dangers of the 
voyage and of the new, wild land 
America, by purchasing a prayer-card. 
They got many lire in this way. 

Soon after they had gone an old man 
with a swarm of young clerks appeared 


and, calling the roll of the party, issued 
tickets which were good while we were 
held in Naples for daily rations, at the 
North German Lloyd’s contract restau- 
rant, the 7rattoria Retifilero, in via 
Lanzieri. It was a long, tedious pro- 
cess, involving much argument and 
searching for passports and tickets. 

When the old man was finished he 
and his henchmen marshaled the crowd, 
divided it off into groups amid a wild 
uproar, and each group of thirty or forty 
followed one of the young clerks into 
the Capitaneria, where they were led be- 
fore the city customs officials who ran- 
sacked their baggage for ‘‘ comestibles.”’ 

A few times before I had seen evi- 
dences of this fear among others of our 
party and I soon realized that what 
makes the emigrant so meek in the face 
of outrageous brutalities, so open to the 
wiles of sharpers, so thoroughly discon- 
certed and bewildered in the face of an 
examination is his terrible dread of not 
being allowed to enter America. He 
would as soon think of cutting off a 
hand as doing anything that ‘‘ would 
get him into trouble.’’ 

Outside of the iron fence of the 
bounds of the Capitaneria, our group, 
largely made up of our party, straggled 
along under the weight of their baggage 
following the young clerk who piloted 
us along the Marina, with its turmoil of 
commerce, and soon we turned into the 
Vico di via Porta. Threading our way 
through the narrow street, jammed with 
all the life of the lower classes, we came 
at last to the Albergo della Rosa or 
Rose Hotel in the Lanzieri. 

It is one of the many houses whose 
great source of income is the housing 
of emigrants at fixed rates of from one 
to two lire per night. The first floor 
was occupied by shops, around the en- 
trance were gathered carts loaded with 
all sorts of wares from vegetables to 
trumpery, combs, mirrors, soaps, bag- 
gage straps,in fact all of the things 
which the poor emigrant could be led 
to fancy he wanted for the voyage. 

The host, a short, unshaven, bibulous 
looking person, appeared and we were 
conducted to the second and third 
floors and allowed to sort ourselves out 
into three large rooms, filled with single 








Huddled in the sun until it was somebody's pleasure to move us. 





beds. All of the women and children 
were given a front room with light and 
air and the men took the others. 

It was nearly six o’clock next morn- 
ing when the host roused everybody to 
tell them that if they wished to take ad- 
vantage of the one meal a day the 
steamship broker was paying for they 
should be going to the ¢rattoria. 

At the restaurant we found some 
hundreds of emigrants coming and go- 
ing and others seated at thetables. For 
a half hour we waited until those eating 
made room enough for us and then we 
gathered around one of the large tables 
arranged about the long room and soon 
were served by unkempt waiters with 
soup made with tomatoes and paste, a 
stew of meat and vegetables, the meat 
being from portions of the goat not the 
most savory, melons and wine. 

Nothing happened of more interest to 
me than the rapid broadening of the 
mental scope of the children and young 
folks in our party. Pretty Concetta, in 
all her sixteen years, had never been 
away from home before. Some of the 
youths had never been outside the vil- 
lage community of Gualtieri. 

We walked out into the city after 





supper, and Concetta was as nearly like 
a wild frightened animal of the forest 
as anything of which I can think. 
After wee had passed through the 
splendid business arcade, the Galleria 
Umberto, had seen the Royal Palace 
and other wonders, we came suddenly 
to a little street which has a peculiar 
reputation in Naples. It is the Vicolo 
del Pallonetto. Many years ago, when 
both the Mafia and Camorra were 
flourishing institutions, some strange 
things happened in this street. It is so 
steep that it is paved with stones set 
like stairs and many are the dead who 
have been found there at dawn. Now 
the street is inhabited for the most part 
with honest people of the Neapolitan 
brand of that virtue, and it has the dis- 
tinction of having sent great numbers 
of street-piano Italians to America. 
‘* The dago with the monkey ”’ was the 
pioneer of Italian emigration to the 
United States, then came the lemon- 
seller, who took to the banana and 
peanut business. Some people take it 
as a matter of course that bananas and 
peanuts have their home in Italy. An 
Italian fruit vender I know tells me 
he has people ask him nearly every day 
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whether he has any Italian bananas. 
The truth is both bananas and peanuts 
are as rare in Italy as alligator pears in 
New York. Several house owners in 
this street are retired hand-organ play- 
ers who have made substantial fortunes 
in America in other years. As we came 
through the street with our trailing, 
staring, interested party scores of per- 
sons with relatives in America came out 
of the houses or called down from the 
balconies, desiring that we look up their 
friends in the States and take them 
messages. 

There is no part of Southern Italy 
where the flea is not a bloodthirsty 
brigand, but in Naples he seems to par- 
take of the characteristics of the city 
and is clever, 





wily, bold 
and, oh, so 
numerous. In 
the Albergo 
aella Rosathat 
night it really 
seemed that 
the vermin of 
Southern [Eu- 
rope, brought 
to the lodg- 
ing-house by 
emigrants 
from all lands, 
had assembled 
for an interna- 
tional clinic 
of which we 
were the sub- 
jects. If that 
great man who 
makes animals 
talk in his 
books had 
only been 
there he would 
have heard 
the Grecian 
bedbug telling 
the Russian 
Jew louse that 
he and the Sy- 
rian sand-gnat 
had just had 
a choice nip of 
raw American . 
that had been 
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pointed out to him by the Calabrian 
fleas who were first cousins of their 
hosts, the Neapolitans 

Bright and early in the morning i set 
about contrivingsome method of getting 
out of Italy in the guise I wished. I 
could not get an Italian passport in 
Naples for the same reason that I could 
not get one in Gualtieri. They would 
not give mea birth certificate in the 
municipality for the very good reason 
that I had not been born there. Yet I 
must have a passport, either Italian or 
American, if I wished to be allowed to 
go aboard the Princess /rene as a third- 
class passenger. If I desired that my 
wife and I should travel first-class no 
questions would be asked us by any- 
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Peddlers, water-sellers and beggars began to filter through. 
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body, either in Naples or New York. 
That would ruin my chain of investiga- 
tion. I must go in the steerage and I 
must go through Ellis Island. With 
American credentials I would leave the 
Princess Irene at the docks in New 
York, which I did not desire to do, and 
without the credentials I could not get 
on board the ship. I sounded first the 
underground methods of which I will 
have more to say later, and found that 
they were too dangerous to my work. 
Then I decided to go aboard as an 
American and get off as an Italian. 
To go aboard as an American I must go 
to the consulate, make application for 
a passport, and then, having been 
properly identified, hurry to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome and get the 
passport, a paper which only the am- 
bassador can issue. 

The American consul in Naples is 
A. Homer Byington, a name famous 
among journalists from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and going to the consulate | 
made a clean breast of the whole affair 
to the vice-consul, Mr. Homer M. By- 
ington. 

‘‘It is a shame to let a good story 
fall down,’’ said he. ‘‘ Wait till I can 
get Mr. St. Leger, our vice-consul on 
the docks, and we will see what can be 
done.”’ 

In half an hour I had the assurance 
that Com. Aillo, chief officer at the 
Capitaneria, would allow me to pass 
without a passport, Mr. St. Leger being 
my sponsor. 

I had yet to buy my tickets, and going 
to the offices of Vincenzo di Luca fu 
Giacomo, the North German Lloyd 
broker, the man who handles all the 
third-class passengers, I applied for a 
ticket and was refused 
because I had no pass- 
port, as the law under 
which the government 
selects the brokers of 
emigrants’ tickets strict- 
ly forbids a ticket being 
sold to an emigrant un- 
less he has a passport. 

The Barcelona agent 
of the La Veloce brokers 
at Messina was caught 
sending over-aged emi- 
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grants overland from Italy to Bremen 
and Hamburg, whence they embarked 
for the United States, and was arrested 
and given a term of imprisonment. 
Persons refused passports because of 
age and the likelihood of their being 
returned to Italy from Ellis Island he 
had been smuggling across the border. 
One party lost a trunk and wrote back 
from Hamburg about it, revealing the 
whole plot, and the arrests followed. 

The court of last resort was Mr. 
Nicolo Padolfino, in charge of the Nea- 
politan brokers’ department of declara- 
tions, and by assiduous efforts I got his 
ear and took him into my confidence. 
Many things transpired, but—I emerged 
frum the fray with two third-class tickets 
that would land my wife and me in 
Ellis Island. All of which goes to 
show how difficult it is for an emigrant 
to leave Italy without all of his papers 
being straight. 

As we stood waiting for a car late 
that afternoon in the San Fernando I 
noticed an evil looking ‘‘ bravo-like’’ 
sort of a chap eying me closely, and I 
moved away from the remainder of the 
party in order to see if he would ap- 
proach me. He evidently took me 
for a returned emigrant with good 
American dollars in my pocket for he 
came over, walked along slowly behind 
me, slapped me on the shoulder and 
said in English :— 

** Hello! John.” 

‘*Che?’’ I answered feigning stu- 
pidity and half-recognition as I turned 
toward him. 

Then he came out with the old, old, 
very old confidence game. He asked 
me where he had seen me last. I sur- 
mised it was in Pittsburg and he was 
at once sure it was and we chatted on 
in Italian, or rather I answered merely 
enough to keep my lingual discrepan- 
cies from being observed. Just then 
another of his sort came along and in- 
quired the way to a nearby street, show- 
ing a fifty lira note and saying he had 
been sent by a man to deliver it and 
was so unfamiliar with Naples he had 
lost his way. Thief Number One winked 
at me and said in English :— 

‘‘Come on, John, we 
moneys.” 


get dat 








A street long identified with the assassinations of the Camorra, but } 


ww filled with 


honest people. 


‘* How ?”’ said I. 

Thief Number Two was staring 
around at the buildings to give Thief 
Number One full chance with me. 
This worthy made a quick sign of play- 
ing cards. I saw the car I wanted our 
people to take coming and so to end 


* Note—The sign of the thumb is a quick motion of the hand | 
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matters I turned him ‘‘ the sign o1 the 
thumb,’’* a signal of the free masonry 
of thieves which I had picked up long 
before in the Italian quarter in New 
York and at it the words died on his 
lips. The other man caught it too and 
his eyes got very wide with surprise, 
turning the whole 


hand palm up, fingers half closed and thumb out. It is a very general sign of suspicion of 


a third party or of confidence between two. 
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Before the first lesson in American 
table manners. 


then suddenly narrowed and darkened. 
Both responded with lightning like sig- 
nals that were so near natural move- 
ments of the right hand that if both had 
not done it I would not have known it 
was a signal and when I could not re- 
spond in kind they darted away as if 
from sudden death. 

If I had been what he had thought 
I was and had gone with Number One 
to try to fleece Number Two, there 
would have been another case for the 
Naples police of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of a returned emigrant. 

In the morning we were up early and 
after a very indifferent breakfast got 
our hand luggage together and de- 
parted from the A/bergo della Rosa. 

At the steamship broker’s offices an 
enormous crowd was gathered. Two- 
thirds of them had no real occasion to 
go there, but if one member of a party 
was not right in his papers or imagined 
he was not, all the party went with 
him to avoid being separated. We had 


some baggage checks to see about. It 
seemed that there was not one hour of 
our journey from Gualtieri to our 
American destination which was not 
embittered by the mishaps of that bag- 
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gage, and as I write, months after, 
some of it is still missing. I have had 
thoughts about it that were deeper than 
the greatest depth of profanity and more 
far reaching than the extent of the com- 
bined English and Italian languages in 
blasphemous reference. 

We passed down the Vico di via 
Porta and along the Marina, a veri- 
table tumult of sailing day traffic. 

Near the railroad tracks we came 
upon a group that was both laughable 
and pathetic. It was one of the cases 
of sudden and forced sale of household 
effects of emigrants. Some of the fool- 
ish people will bring even from provin- 
ces more distant than the Campania 
quantities of household goods, furniture, 
etc., and their hearts are almost broken 
when they find they cannot take it 
aboard. They have felt sure that there 
must be some little corner on such a big 
ship in which they can place a_half- 
dozen two-hundred years old, hand 
made chairs, or a five foot bureau or so 
small a matter as a table large enough 
to accommodate a family of the usual 
Italian size. 

When we arrived within the iron en- 
closure of the Capitaneria we found 
that the first thing to demand attention 
was of course the baggage. It was 
already getting hot and the large space 
of open unsheltered dust in front of the 
Capitaneria was strewn with luggage 
of all shapes and size. There were 
great, huge, wooden chests, bundles of 
bed clothes and blankets, casks of wine, 
butts of olives and cheese and butter, 
and quantities of small bags. 

First of all we had to get the baggage 
together and separate the hand baggage 
from the hold baggage, then the latter 
must all be opened up before the Ameri- 
can consular agent and inspected, num- 
bered and listed, then inspected by the 
port health authorities, then received 
and receipted by the company agents 
and what with wild efforts of the emi- 
grants to go backwards through the 
process, to get shut trunks that had 
been opened and torn up in inspec- 
tion and to get through before the 
steamer should leave, it was a scene to 
wring a man’s soul, 
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This section of the toil and turmoil 
being over at last, we found that we had 
to carry our encumbrances to the south 
side of the Capitaneria and embark on 
a small steamer which would take us 
over to the fumigating station, half a 
mile across the harbor, on the break- 
water. It was an hour before we were 
properly assembled at this embarkation 
point, and the women were already 
almost succumbing to the dust and 
heat. 

The little steamers were not much 
more than barges with donkey engine 
power in them, and emigrants and bag- 
gage were piled in till it seemed they 
would swamp the craft. The men in 
charge of the boats beat the emigrants 
about inashameful fashion, without re- 
gard to whether they were men, women 
or children, and that same fear of ‘‘ get- 
ting into trouble’’ caused the emi 
grants to take it all without resentment. 

I observed many emigrants who had 
come to the point for embarkation on 
these little steamers taking their bag- 
gage back without going to the fumi- 
gating station, and a little careful 
watching showed me that certain fur- 
tive Neapolitans were directing them. 
I purposely put myself in the way of 
one of the sneaking Neapolitans and 
asked some question concerning the 
baggage. 

‘* You do not need to go over there for 
fumigation and inspection if you do not 
want to,’’ he said. 

‘*TIs that so? How can we avoid it ?”’ 

‘*T know some men who will put on 
the labels that they put on over there, 
and no one will know you have not 
been there.” 

I thought best to call Antonio to en- 
gineer the deal by which I hoped to 
trap this gang, which I could see must 
be counterfeiting official seals. He went 
aside with the Neapolitan, and soon 
turned away, shaking his head. I 
called to him and asked what was the 
trouble. He said the Neapolitan 
wanted fifty lire for our eleven pieces 
of hand baggage. The others had 
already gone. I told Antonio to offer 
him twenty, and I would pay it. An- 
tonio offered fifteen, and the Neapoli- 
tan accepted, 


fifth man appeared, and 
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Soon a man I had not seen before ap- 
peared, beckoned to us, and we toiled 
with our loads over to the south side 
of the Capitaneria, set our baggage 
down in a row against the building, and 
in an instant a cordon of guards, four 
in number, was stationed about us. 
Thev came out of the crowd like sum- 
moned spirits. No words passed. A 
with lightning- 
like rapidity affixed tothe baggage, by 
lifting up the tacked ends of straps 
or prying open the tiny lead billets 
themselves, little metal seals impressed 
with the seal of the Italian government. 
It was a work of a few seconds, inter- 
rupted once by the appearance of a 
pompous uniformed police officer, who 
walked right by the baggage without 
noticing anything unusual in progress. 
The guards had given a quick signal as 
he appeared and the groups seemed 
most ordinary. 

A sixth man appeared with a paste- 
brush and some little red labels. With 


one movement only he pasted each 
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Mrs. Brandenburg stands in the middle guarding the baggage. 











The party on the quay just before embarkation. 


piece of baggage and a seventh man, 
following him, affixed some large, yel- 
low labels bearing the United States 
consular seal. The eighth man was 
the one I had first seen. He appeared 
to be the ‘‘capo’’ or chief of the gang. 

Meanwhile I had made careful men- 
tal note of tlie eight men. I was deter- 
mined to get some or all of them into 
proper hands. As soon as they were 
through they all hurried away, min- 
gling with the crowd without waiting 
for their pay. That seemed odd. 

We carried our baggage around to 
the other side of the Capitaneria, and 
there stood the eighth man, really the 
best-dressed of the lot, and signed us to 
put our baggage inside a gate where 
two policemen were on guard, without 
going to a stand where men in the uni- 
form of the United States consular serv- 
ice were pasting on genuine yellow 
labels on such baggage as had been 
to the fumigating station. 

As we passed our baggage through 
the gate a boy marked each piece with 
a number, gave us a check, and it was 
all piled in rows on the ground inside 
the fence under police guard. 

Straightening up with asigh of relief 
at being by the danger line, so far as the 
fraudulent baggage was concerned, and 
free from our encumbrances, for awhile 
at least, I found the eighth man at my 
elbow. He said we must now go and 
be vaccinated. 72s was something I 


did not care about nor did my wife. We 


each needed both arms in good condi- 
tion for some time to come, but as I 
looked at my health ticket I saw there 
was a space on the back where there 
must be the vaccination stamp. 

‘‘ For a lira I will tell you how to 
keep from getting a sore arm,’’ said the 
thief beside me. I gave him the lira. 

‘* When the doctor vaccinates you, 
rub your shirt sleeve down over the two 
scratched places quickly, then suck 
them. He will not stop you.” 

In the middle of the open rough lot, 
very similar to half plowed ground, 
which lay out beyond the Capitaneria 
fence stood a small building with a big 
door. Crowds of emigrants were 
struggling around it. Vendors of water- 
ice, lemons, fruit, etc., were in the 
midst of the crowd, holding their stands 
with one hand to keep them from being 
knocked over while they dealt out wares, 
made change and talked. 

When we had fought our way inside 
at last, the crowd that was let in with 
us took seats all around the room in a 
row. Three doctors sat on a raised 
dais to one side. One did the vaccinat- 
ing, the others the clerical end of the 
work. I believe they took turns. The 
instant we entered the vaccinating 
doctor caught sight of my wife and ad- 
vancing politely addressed her in Ger- 
man. He thought her an Austrian 
and afterward confessed he believed she 
was a Moravian missionary. He was 
a very amiable sort of fellow with a 
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fine education, both general and pro- 
fessional, I should judge. 

With a gallantry which might not 
have been so effusive if he had sus- 
pected that she had a husband present 
he vaccinated my wife first and she re- 
moved the virus with haste. 

At the sight of the fierce looking old 
man putting down the bared point of 
steel on my wife’s bare arm the women 
shrieked and the children began tocry. 
Little Anastasia made a break for the 
door but a guard blocked his exit. 
Others fought to get out. The other 
doctors reassured them, and after much 
difficulty all in the room were vacci- 
nated, all our party following the ad- 
vice of the thief. 

Outside the thief informed us that we 
would not be required to go back to 
the Capitaneria just yet, but I did not 
believe him until I had asked one of 
the guards, for I mistrusted the thief be- 
cause he had not asked for the pay for 
the job done by the gang. Now, he 
asked us to leave the vicinity of the 
Capitaneria and go to a nice place with 
him to get something to eat. I refused 
and then he demanded his money. If 
we had gone with him he would have 
put up some game that would have 
wrung a few lire from us at best and, 
if we had been as stupid as his usual 
victims, perhaps all we had. He not 
only demanded the amount agreed upon 
but three times as much. He threatened 
to get us arrested for having fraudulent 
labels on our baggage. Antonio was 
scared stiff as a poker, and all the others 
were trembling like leaves. But his 
bluff was not equal to American aplomb 
and in a few minutes he went off with 
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ten lire and no more. I knew we would 
have no trouble from him and was anx- 
ious to get rid of him so as to be able 
to communicate with the American 
consul and secure the arrests | had in 
mind. 

Even though the cafo of the 
thieves had left us I observed that we 
were duly watched and try as I would 
I could not get a message away unob- 
served. I could not leave the party 
myself nor could I send any of them, 
they being strange to the city. I be- 
gan to despair. 

It was now time to return to the 
Capitaneria for the final examination 
and to go aboard if we passed. I knew 
I should see St. Leger there but it 
might be too late. 

We made our way in at the front 
entrance and were compelled to stand 
for a long time in the crowd. There the 
capo of the thieves joined us once more. 
He had shed his ill-humor as a snake 
sheds an old skin. One of the boys 
brought to me the report of a case in 
which I was interested. It was that 
of Mrs. Vincenzo Tortora, a woman 
who had been in New York with her 
husband, at No. 3 Elizabeth Street and 
had returned to visit her home in a vil- 
age back of Naples. She had with her 
a two and one-half yeat old boy born in 
the United States. Some time before 
she had endeavored to return to the 
States but the doctors had refused to 
allow her to do so because the child 
had contracted trachoma. I saw the 
woman and talked with her and found 
that she was in Naples to see the ‘‘ un- 
derground men’’ who had agreed to put 
her through for three hundred lire. 








The Neapolitan method of delivering milk at least guarantees its freshness. 
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They had told her to go back, that she 
could not go on a North German Lloyd 
steamer, but must go by a certain line 
when they sent for her. While I was 
talking to her the thief came over, 
having heard the boy who had reported 
the case to me telling Antonio about it, 
and he assured the woman that if she 
had come twenty-four hours sooner he 
would have sent her over on the /’rix- 
cess Irene for one hundred lire. 

I drew him into talk about the under- 
ground system for diseased emigrants 
and he said that there were doctors in 
Naples who could so relieve trachoma 
in forty-eight hours that if the emi- 
grant kept up the treatment he or she 
could get by the doctors at New York 
or Boston. The eyes would be worse 
after the treatment was stopped than be- 
fore, and if the treatment was continued 
too long it would cause blindness. 
Those emigrants who could not be doc- 
tored temporarily were sent through. 

‘* How sent through ?” 

For answer a shrug of the shoulders 
and a ‘‘ Oh, pay some money to some 
people.’’ Always that evasive, baffling 
answer. 

However, having heard of the sys- 
tem in Messina, on the steamer, in the 
city of Naples and now seeing such pal- 
pable signs of it right in the shelter of 
the Capitaneria, I began for the first 
time to believe what I could scarce 
credit before, that the ‘‘ gold paved 
avenue’’ into my beautiful, healthy 
home country, for the loathsomely and 
contagiously diseased did exist. 

At last we were ready to move on, and 
we entered the great north pen in the 
Capitaneria where emigrants with their 
passports out were standing in a 
solid mass held back by police, who 
peeled off the front row from right 
to left then back again. 

We were examined, eyelids turned 
up for trachoma, heads rubbed over for 
favus, any defective looking parts of 
the body touched for hidden disease, 
and every now and then a man, woman 
or child would be told to stand aside 
for further examination and a _ wail 
would go up from the group to which 
that one belonged. 

Isaw one old man who had taken 


Note. 


This concludes the first tortion of Mr. Brandenburg’ s narrative. 
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his wife and widowed daughter with her 
two children, sold all his little property 
and was starting for America to open 
up a little business of some sort, pulled 
out of the line, examined for some 
spinal trouble and turned down. The 
family could not go without him, so 
they were all turned back. Last 
year we turned back over 20,000, 
including dependent relatives, at our 
ports and borders, even after they had 
voyaged here. They should never have 
been allowed to leave home. ‘That is 
where our system is wrong. The emi- 
grant should not be selected at the port 
of arrival, nor at the port of embarka- 
tion, but by a small visiting itinerant 
board that should come to him in his 
home community. We would thus get 
none of the bad and lose none of the 
good and a hundred outrages would be 
avoided. 

When we appeared at the bar of the 
police official who inspects all passports, 
I made our presence known to Mr. St. 
Leger and after a word from him to the 
official we were passed to where the 
police were taking weapons from sus- 
pected bad men and out into the en- 
closure where our baggage was. 

Undera pretext I got the party halted, 
re-entered the building, followed by the 
perplexed St. Leger and when inside 
where the thieves could not see I un- 
folded the plot I had discovered. 

In a word, before sailing I had the 
pleasure of seeing the ‘‘ capo’’ and two 
others in the hands of detectives. 

We found sixty-eight other pieces of 
baggage with the fraudulent labels on 
in the inclosure. They could be told 
by aslight imperfection in the red la- 
bels. The yellow counterfeits of the 
United States seals were perfect. 

At last we were free to go aboard. 
We staggered up the plank forward 
through an alleyway, receiving, as we 
passed the store-room door, a blanket 
of half jute, half wool, wrapped around 
a tin plate, spoon and drinking-cup. 
The women were in one place and the 
men in another and soon we were all 
settled on the great steamer in which we 
were to dwell twelve eventful days on 
our way to the land of the heart’s 
desire. 


The second part 


opens with the voyage eastward in the steerage in the May number.—Tu¥, EpDITors, 














HE Weakling shot upward and 
outward from the arched back of 
the broncho, his arms and legs ex- 

tended, and fell neatly into a clump of 
the prickly pear that struggled with the 
short, curly buffalo grass for the suprem- 
acy of the sun-baked soil. It could not 
have been done more successfully, and 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the Cir- 
cle Bar T boys, who had been waiting 
expectantly, was clearly manifested by 
their applauding whoops. As for the 
broncho, he made a few more spectacu- 
lar bucks and then, seeming to realize 
that he was expending time and effort 
unnecessarily, stopped, and after look- 
ing around with an indiffereut expres- 
sion at the yelling group near the cor- 
ral, fell to grazing. 

The Weakling arose slowly, his face 
scarlet with shame, and limping over to 
where his hat had fallen, picked it up 
and then proceeded to pull the cactus 
spines from his small, sunburned hands. 
He was a slightly built, smooth-faced 
youth, apparently not more than nine- 
teen or twenty years old, with an effem- 
inate cast of features, large, innocent 
blue eyes and fine, curly, yellow hair, 
a striking contrast to the brawny, rug- 
ged men of the group making merry 
over his discomfiture. 

One of this group now arose from his 
squatting posture by the corral poles 
and striding clumsily in his stiff calf- 
skin chaparejos over to the broncho, 
caught him by the bridle and led him 
back. 

‘‘Goto him agin, Kid,’’ he said with 
a grin. ‘‘Don’t yuh let the little 
bald-faced sun-of-a-gun bluff you. 
Climb up, and I'll hold him fer yuh till 
vou’re ready to start. Hold on, and 
I’ll tighten them cinches.”’ 

* He winked*aside to the others, and 
flinging the stirrup over the saddle, 
unfastened the cinch straps and, with 
his foot pressed against the broncho’s 
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ribs, wrenched them up until the ani- 
mal groaned again. 


‘* Grunt, dern yuh !”’ said this helpful 


person. ‘‘See him swell up like a 
pizened coyote. There, that saddle’s 
goin’ to stay till hell freezes! Now git 


on him, Kid, an’ rickollect as long as 
yuh look straight atween his ears he 
can’t throw you.”’ 

The Weakling looked at the nervous, 
tense, snorting beast, at his vicious Ro- 
man nose and the ominous half-circle 
of white in his eye, and his heart sank 
within him. 

‘*Ketch hold of his foot an’ swing 
him up, Lou,’’ called one of the inter- 
ested spectators. ‘‘ That ain’t no way 
to help a lady.”’ : 

‘‘Lead him up to a stump,”’ 
gested another with a gruff giggle. 

‘Yuh want ter jerk off that saddle 
an’ put a side-saddle on, then mebbe 
she c’n ride him,’’ said a third. ‘‘She 
ain’t used ter ridin’ astraddle, that’s the 
trouble.’’ 

The Weakling, who had been look- 
ing white, flushed rosily at this and, 
setting his teeth, grasped the saddle 
horn and swung himself lightly to his 
seat. At the same instant Lou Schel- 
lenger, his kind assistant, pulled off his 
hat and, swinging it around his head, 
struck the broncho on the flank and 
emitted a joyous whoop. ‘The broncho 
bounded upward, and for a few seconds 
he and his rider were a confused blurr 
in a whirling cloud of dust. Then they 
separated, and again the Weakling 
made a brief spread-eagle flight and 
came heavily to the ground. 

Again the yelling chorus arose, but 
this time the prostrate youth did not 
immediately struggle to his feet. Schel- 
lenger, still laughing, went over to 
where he lay to help him up, and saw 
that his big blue eyes were filled with 
tears. 

‘“Y’ hurt, pardner ?’’ he asked as the 


sug- 
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Weakling slowly and painfully got up. 

‘*You try it yourself and see if it 
don’t hurt,’’ said the Weakling angrily 
and with a haifsob. ‘‘I’m not going 
to try to ride him any more. I want 
my own horse.”’ 

‘‘He wants his own horse,”’ said 
Schellinger turning to the others with 
mock gravity. ‘‘ Heshoreoughtter have 
it if he wants it. Any o’ you waddies 
seen anythin’ o’ the Kid’s horse? It’s 
a pinto, white mane an’ tail, foaled out 
o’ inch board an’ seton rockers. No 
brand and no earmarks. Pete, you git 
on the little roan an’ see if you can’t 
round it up.’’ 

‘* Ther’s a saw-horse out ther by ther 
shed, Kid,’’ said Pete Grigsby, a dark, 
wiry little puncher from the Little 
Missouri country. ‘‘ You might try 
that—on’y it hain’t been rode for some 
time an’ it might act up.” 

There was a fresh outburst of laugh- 
ter at this witticism, which was inter- 
rupted by the soft thud of hoofs on the 
turf. A broad-shouldered, keen-eyed 
man of thirty-two or thereabout, riding 
a nervous, half-broken buckskin pony, 
approached the group at an easy canter. 
As he neared the corral the horse shied 
at a hide that had been flung over the 
poles to dry, with a suddenness that 
would have unseated a less accom- 
plished rider, but this Centaur’s body 
swayed with a graceful adaptation to 
the unexpected motion, and at a turn 
of his supple wrist and a touch of the 
big-roweled spur the pony went back 
with a bound to his course. 

‘‘What y’doin’ with ther kid ?’’ de- 
manded the new arrival as he dis- 
mounted. ‘‘ Tryin’ ter killhim ? Why 
don’t y’ quit hazin’ him around? Ol’ 
King-Pin ain’t no horse fer him ter ride.”’ 

He spoke in a good-natured tone of 
remonstrance, but it seemed to annoy 
the Little Missouri man. 

‘* Sa-ay, Clint Bronson,’’ he drawled, 
twisting an end of his slight black 
moustache, ‘‘ nobody didn’t sell you 
any chips in this game, did they ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ laughed Bronson, ‘‘I don’t 
know as they did, but y’ see I’m a-run- 
nin’ it myself. I’m no tin horn sport 
though. Anybody that wants to come 
in is shore welcome.”’ 





The two men looked at each other, 
Grigsby, with a venomous glare and 
Bronson with the same good-natured 
smile. 

On the instant Lou Schellenger 
thrust his huge bulk in between the 
two and pushed the Little Missouri man 
back. ‘‘ Don’t you monkey with the 
buzz saw, pardner,’’ hesaid. ‘* If you’re 
cur’us about it, I c’n show you boys 
‘at’s lost their fingers feelin’ Clint’s 
edge.’’ 

Grigsby’s fierce glare wavered, and 
he turned away with a short laugh. As 
a matter of fact Clint Bronson had been, 
during his incumbency of the sheriff's 
office three years before, appositely 
called ‘‘ The Coroner’s Joy,’’ and was 
known from the Platte to the Powder 
river as a person to be stirred with a 
long pole if at all. 

‘* Now,’’ said Bronson, calmly and 
with a benevolent smile as he turned to 
the Weakling, ‘‘what have they been 
a-doin’ to yuh, Kid ?”’ 

‘*Pete took my horse,—’’ began the 
Weakling. 

‘*You lie, you mangy little short- 
horn,’’ shouted the Little Missouri 
man fiercely. 

There was a general backward move- 
ment in anticipation of trouble, Bron- 
son alone maintaining his ground, 
keenly observant of the Weakling and 
Grigsby. Thesmile left his face as he 
saw that the boy made no attempt to 
resent the insult, but stood, pale and 
trembling, a picture of helpless misery 
and fear. The Little Missouri man’s 
expression also changed from one of 
blind rage to sneering malignity. He 
took a step toward the Weakling with 
upraised hand, and as he did so, the 
boy retreated and turned an appealing 
look of his now tearful blue eyes to 
Bronson. That look caused a com- 
plete revolution in the feeling of the 
former sheriff and present foreman of 
the Cirle Bar T outfit. A moment be- 
fore he had felt nothing but amazed 
disgust. Now he was possessed of an 
infinite pity for the boy and a feeling of 
anger toward the aggressor such as had 
rarely moved him. Before the threatened 
blow could fall, he grasped Grigsby’s 
wrist and held it in a grip of steel from 
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which the man from the Little Missouri 
Country writhed in vain to escape. 

‘* Stand still,’” commanded Bronson, 
giving the wrist a sharp turn. He still 
spoke evenly and without raising his 
voice, and his mouth was again smiling. 
There was a glitter in his gray eyes, 
however, that was sufficiently menacing. 
‘* You've raised more or less trouble 
ever since you struck the ranch,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ Now you hop on your 
cayuse an’ light out. If I run across 
yuh anywheres South of the Chakadee 
Wakpa, I'll pump yuh so full o’ lead 
it'll take a yoke o’ steers to snake yuh 
over ter soft diggin’. You're saddled 
up. Now git!’’ 

He released his captive as he spoke, 
and Pete Grigsby, after an irresolute 
instant, turned and, walking slowly to 
where his horse stood, threw the bridle 
over its head and vaulted into the sad- 
dle. 

‘*T’ll see you later, Clint Bronson,”’ 
he called, with a threatening gesture. 

‘‘ Don’t let me see you first,’’ an- 
swered Bronson. 

The Circle Bar T boys laughed and 
Grigsby shook his fist at them. Then 
he turned his horse’s head and rode off. 
Lou Schellenger caught Bronson by the 


arm. ‘‘ Watch out,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
b’lieve the son-of-a-gun will shoot 
vet.” 


‘* He won’t,’’ said Bronson, with con- 
viction. ‘‘ He’s no left-handed shooter 
an’ his right ain’t in workin’ order. 
Now, Lou, if yuh’d just as soon, take 
Bert an’ Wes an’ work up along Beaver 
to Pass Creek, you'll find a bunch o’ 
Y7 cows in some o’ them coolies south 
o’ the butte, but drive everything you 
find till you hit the wagon. I’ve got 
to push on to Blueblanket after dinner 
but I’ll be back here to-night an’ ketch 
up with you afore yuh git to Box El- 
der.’’ 

‘‘Shall we take the Kid along?” 
asked Schellenger. 

‘‘No; I'll have him take care o’ the 
ranch.’’ He mounted the buckskin as 
he spoke and rode off in the direction 
of the stable. Schellenger and the 
other two men turned their backs on 
the Weakling and started for their 
horses. As they went the boy heard 
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Wes Taylor say: ‘‘ Didnt that beat 
H—?’’ and Bert Quigley answered, ‘‘It 
shore did.”’ 

** T’d a-let Pete knock the hay out of 


him, if it had been me,’’ continued 


Wes. ‘‘ Clint acted like he was plum 
locoed.”’ 
The Weakling heard no more. He 


watched them mount. Schellenger 
taking the unlucky Roman-nosed King- 
Pin, who now seemed to buck in a 
purely perfunctory manner, and then 
his eyes followed them as they rode 
away. He walked over to the corral 
and sat down in its barred shade, and 
then suddenly covered his face with his 
hands and broke into a fit of sobbing 
that shook him from head to foot. 

He controlled this outburst of emo- 
tion at the slam of the stable door and 
watched Bronson as he went over to 
the ranch-house, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, disappeared within. Then 
he gave himself up to thoughts of the 
miserable week that had passed sinze 
he came to the Circle Bar T and asked 
its foreman for a job. Bronson had 
eyed him half-contemptuously, half- 
humorously, and had then questioned 
him briefly as to his qualifications. 
These questions the Weakling had 
evaded as far as possible, but he had 
volunteered the information that he was 
from Chicago and not strong, and that 
his parents had consented to his seeing 
the West in the fond hope that ‘‘ rough- 
ing it’? would makea manofhim. He 
had strayed to Cheyenne and thence up 
to Fort Laramie, and had left Laramie 
with an antiquated plug, a Collin’s sad- 
dle, and ten dollars to meet what for- 
tune might send him between that out- 
post of civilization and the Hills. 

‘* Well,’’ Bronson had said, ‘‘ shove 
your war sack under that bunk an’ put 
up your horse. I'll give you ashow.”’ 

Bronson had given him the show. 
treating him with a rough kindness that 
had won his unbounded gratitude. But 
the others! They had subjected him 
to every torment that their ingenuity 
could devise. He was a _ tenderfoot 
and fair game in any case, but when 
they discovered his timidity they had 
set themselves with gleeful abandon 
to the task of making his life a misery 











He made a brief spread-eagle flight and fell heavily to the ground. 
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to him. But with all, the Weakling 
knew that he might have gained their 
liking and won their respect but for 
that unavenged insult. Atthe remem- 
brance of that terrible humiliation he 
covered his hot face with his hands 
again. 

Presently he got up and went to the 
ranch-house. Bronson was sitting tilted 
back in a rawhide upholstered chair 
with his feet on his little desk, frown- 
ing at a brand register that he held open 
inhishand. He looked up withasmile 
asthe Weakling entered. ‘‘ Hello, Kid,”’ 
he said cheerfully. 

The Weakling stood before him as if 
about to speak, the color that came and 
went so readily mounting to his face. 
Bronson’s keen eyes noted this sign of 
confusion. ‘They also took note of the 
plump outline of the Weakling’s figure 
and of the curling crop of yellow hair 
that a shaft of sunlight struck and 
turned to shining gold. Then he said : 
‘* Well?” 

‘‘I—I wanted— It was mighty good 
of you, Mr. Bronson, to take my part,” 
stammered the boy. 

‘*My name’s Clint Bronson,’’ said the 
foreman of the Circle Bar T. ‘‘ There 
ain't no mister to ito’ week days. But 
that’s all right. Can you cook? Well, 
Hank’s gone with the mess wagon, an’ 
yuh might as well hustle up somethin’ 
to bite on.”’ 

He resumed his inspection of the 
brand book and the Weakling, after a 
moment’s hesitation, went into the 
kitchen and busied himself with the 
preparation of the meal. Presently the 
fine aroma of boiling coffee pervaded 
the bunk room, and Bronson, who had 
been gazing steadily for ten minutes at 
the same page of cabalistic marks, threw 
the register aside, and shaking some 
tobacco into a brown paper rolled and lit 
a cigarette and, smoking it thoughtful- 
ly, watched the Weakling as he moved 
briskly around in the next room. 

The meal, that was presently ready, 
passed in an embarrassed silence for the 
most part, the two eyeing each other 
furtively from time to time, and neither 
eating much. When it was concluded 
Bronson pushed back his chair and 
rolled another cigarette, and the Weak- 
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ling began to pile the dishes into a pan. 

‘* See here,’’ said Bronson suddenly 
throwing away his cigarette, ‘‘ I don't 
want yuh ter stack me up wrong.”’ 

The Weakling started and let a plate 
fall. 

‘*There’s things a whole man c’n 
do,’’ continued Bronson, ‘‘ an’ there’s 
things he can’t do. I don’t b’lieve in 
rubbin’ it into a tenderfoot too hard, 
but a tenderfoot c’n be a man. If he 
gits onto a bad horse he c’n stick till 
his back teeth jars loose an’ not scare 
an’ loose all holts. He kin /vy ter stay. 
I seen you flop off o’ King-Pin like a 
sack o’ flour. Then a tenderfoot don't 
need to take no lie from nobody even 
if he’s little an’ hain’t as stout as he 
might be—not if he’s packin’ a gun. 
What wus y’ doin’ with that silver 
plated twenty-two bug destroyer at 
your hip ?”’ 

The Weakling hung his head. 

** What kind of a rooster would I 
think yuh was ter swaller that sort 


o’ talk! An’ then go off’an’ bawl 
like a yearling? D’yuh reckon I’d 
a-chipped in? Not much. I’d a-let 


Pete boot yuh from hell to breakfast, 
an’ then some. Yes, sir. I’d booted 
yuh myself.’’ 

The Weakling looked at him almost 
defiantly, rage and mortification strug- 
gling in his face. The foreman of the 
Circle Bar T laughed. 

‘** Don’t feel bad about it,’’ he said. 
‘*T ain't a-goin’ to boot yuh—not bya 
jugful. D’ yuh know why ?” 

The Weakling’s eyes fell and he shook 
his head sullenly. 

‘* D’ yuh know why ?”’ 

‘* N-no.”’ 

‘* Because,’’ said the foreman of the 
Circle Bar T, vuh are a 
woman.”’ 

The Weakling uttered a cry of an- 
guish and walked over to the window. 
From where he sat Bronson could see 
the small hands clench and unclench 
themselves nervously 

‘*T’ve been a-studyin’ what ter do,’’ 
continued the foreman in a softened 
voice, ‘‘an’ the way I figger it you 
can’t stay here. I hain’t a-goin’ ter 
pester yuh ter tell me anythin’ now but 
you c’n bet on it ’at I’m vour friend 


‘* because 
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an’ whatever’s the trouble I’ll shore 
stand by yuh.” 

A strangled sound came from the 
window. 

‘*An’ so you c’n jest study on it 
yourself. I’ma-goin’ ter Blue Blanket 
now an’ when I come back we c’n have 
a pow-wow. You jest rest easy. No- 
body ain’t a-goin’ ter make trouble fer 
yuh—not while I’m around, you bet 
your life—an’ if you hain't well fixed, 
I c’n stake yuh.”’ 

He pushed back his chair and picked 
his hat from the floor. On his way to 
the door, he laid his hand on the 
Weakling’s shoulder ever so lightly. 
‘“‘Take care o’ yuhself,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘‘So long!’’ 

He went out to the stable, saddled 
the buckskin and galloped off without 
once turning his head to look back at 
the ranch house. It was fifteen miles 
and a rough trail to the settlement of 
Blue Blanket, but when the pony 
stopped at length before the door of its 
little saloon and store Bronson started 
like a man waking from sleep. He 
had in truth been riding in a dream. 
But on the homeward way no landmark 
escaped him—and the buckskin’s sides 
suffered. 

At last he crossed the gulch that lay be- 
tween the creek and the corral and dis- 
mounted at the stable door. On enter- 
ing, he found it occupied by only one 
horse. The Weakling’s antiquated 
plug was no longer there and his saddle 
had disappeared. Bronson strode hur- 
ridly to the ranch house, kicked open 
the door and looked around. There 
was nobody in the kitchen, nobody in 
the bunk room. He called out but no 
one answered. The loud ticking of the 
nickel alarm clock alone broke the 
stillness. He stooped and looked under 
a bunk. The space that had held the 
Weakling’s saddle bags was empty. 

There was no question about the 
matter. ‘he Weakling had left the 
Circle Bar T. 

The foreman of the Circle Bar T did 
not overtake the outfit at Box Elder; 
in fact he was not seen by the round- 
up for some weeks. In the meantime 

"Lou Schellenger received a letter from 
him dated at Fort Laramie, containing 
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some brief directions about the work 
and explaining that he had some busi- 
ness at Cheyenne. ‘‘ The Kid jumped 
the ranch,’’ the letter concluded. ‘‘I 
guess that he has taken the back 
trail.’’ 

‘* What’n blazes has the Kid got to 
do with it?’’ asked Schellenger won- 
deringly. ‘‘ D’ yuh reckon he took any 


of the broncs with him? If he did, 
God pity him, for Clint Bronson 
won’t.’’ 


Wes Taylor laughed. ‘‘ He hain’t 
that kind of a hairpin edzackly,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ I’ve got a tintype o’ that 
skim milk runt rustlin’ stock. No, 
Clint’s jest plumb stuck on him, the 
way I’ve got it stacked up. I’ve seen 
him follerin’ that Kid around with his 
eyes time an’ agin, like he was his 
sweetheart. I allow he'll bring him 
back an’ raise him a pet.’’ 

‘‘I wonder—’’ began Schellenger. 
He stopped short and began to whistle 
thoughtfully. 

When Bronson returned he said that 
he had been to Chicago. He seemed 
worn and dispirited, ‘‘ as if,’’ Schellen- 
ger said, ‘‘ he had been wrung out an’ 
drawed through a knot hole.” He only 
brightened up when the time for the 
fall beef shipment arrived. Then he 
went to Chicago again, and again 
stopped for an unnecessarily long time. 
He did not seem much benefited by the 
change and Schellenger regarded him 
with much solicitude. 

‘‘T sh’d think little old Cheyenne 
would give yuh all the action yuh 
wanted fer your money, Clint,’’ he ob- 
served at one time. ‘‘ Yuh never was 
much on the ran-dan, though. I don’t 
sabe this Chicago streak.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a great town, Lou,” said Bron- 
son—‘‘an a mighty big one,’ he 
added wearily. ‘‘If a man wants ter 
cut out a stray from the bunch they’ve 
got out there he hain’t got no huckle- 
berry picnic.’’ 

‘* Oh, quit it, Clint, quit it!’’ said 
Schellenger enigmatically. ‘‘ It shore 
don’t help you none. Quit it.’’ 


‘*T guess mebbe I will,’’ said Bron- 
son after a moment'’s silence. 

It is questionable whether he would 
have, but shortly after the Circle Bar T 
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absorbed the Y 7 and the Flying V, 
and the foreman had his hands too full 
to leave the range that season. There- 
fore it was Schellenger who accompa- 
nied the next train load of long-horned 
steers sent to the market of the great 
Western metropolis. 

Ten days later as Bronson was sitting 
at his desk his chair was suddenly 
kicked violently from beneath him, and 
as he struggled to his feet Schellenger 
assaulted him with affectionate pum- 
melings. Bronson returned the greet- 
ing in kind with a cordial blow on the 
big man’s chest that sent him stagger- 
ing back into one of the bunks, and 
these amenities concluded, the two 
friends settled down to talk. 

It was soon evident to Bronson that 
Schellenger was laboring under some 
nervous strain, which he covered by an 
exaggerated boisterousness of manner, 
as he related -his crimson-tinted experi- 
ences in Chicago. 

‘* D’yuh see anybody that you knew 
there ?’’ interrupted Bronson suddenly. 

‘*No,”’ replied Schellenger in a hesi- 
tating manner. ‘‘ Yes I did, though, 
shore !’’ headded. ‘‘ Whod’yuh reck- 
on it was? Sent his speshul regards to 
you an’ drunk your health till he 
couldn't see straight. He’s all right, 
that boy, though I didn’t think so when 
he was here.’’ 

‘* Who was it ?’ 
patiently. 

‘Tt was this-a-way,” said Schellen- 
ger hurriedly. ‘‘I got lost—clear off 
the trail and all turned around. I'd 
drifted down one o’ those streets wher 
ther’s nothin’ but houses an’ all closed 
up tighter’n a clam. Well, I seen a 
feller comin’ along with a gal hooked 
on to him an’ I allowed I'd perlitely 
ask him where in blazesI wus. Jest 
then they stopped at one o’ the houses 
an’ made a pertracted adoo—I reckon 
I waited ha’f an hour fer them to git 
through lally-gagging—but they jarred 
apart at last, an’ I walked up to the fel- 
ler. ‘Pardner,’ I says, ‘I want yuh 
ter throw me back on ther home 
range.’ 


asked Bronson im- 
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‘‘He started back when I went up 
to him like he was skeered plum stiff, 
but as soon as I spoke he says: ‘ Good 
Lord, it’s Schellenger!’ Then I see 
who it wus. He’d grown some taller, 
an’ he had a little fluffy mustash twist- 
ed up in points at the ends, an’ he wus 
dressed ter kill, city style, but I knew 
him.’’ 

‘Well, who wus it, 
asked Bronson. 

‘* Why, it was that little thin-skinned 
dogie that blew in here from Fort Lar- 
amie two years ago an’ took Pete 
Grigsby’s bluff.’’ 

Bronson gasped and made a move- 
ment that knocked an ink bottle to the 
floor. 

‘* Well, sir,’’ resumed Schellenger, 
when the bottle was picked up, ‘‘ Iwus 
plum glad ter see ther little rat. I allus 
did feel sorter sorry fer him, an’ I’ll say 
one thing, he takes his whiskey straight. 
We finished up what was left o’ that 
evenin’ an’ some o’ the mornin’ to- 
gether, an’, as I said, he couldn’t say 
enough about Clint Bronson. 

‘** Tt’s a great life out ther,’ he says, 
‘but it wus too strenyus fer me. Tell 
the truth, I wus allus defishunt in per- 
s'nal courage, an’ I’m afraid I dis- 
graced myself.” He colored up when 
he said that, jest the same’s he used to, 
but I patted himonthe back. It takes 
some grit to say that, Clint. 

‘* Well, anyway he says: ‘Give my 
regards to Bronson,’ hesays. ‘I don’t 
reckon I'll ever meet him ag’n, but tell 
him I don’t forgit he wus my friend, 
an’ if he needs a friend or somebody ter 
stake him he don’t need ter look no 
further’n me. He’s a whole man.’”’ 

Schellenger stopped and looked nar- 
rowly over at his friend, who was fum- 
bling with his tobacco and brown pa- 
per. Bronson rolled his cigarette with 
some difficulty, and then struck three 
matches in succession, swearing at them 
as they broke on his boot heel. At last 
he looked up and his eyes met Schel- 
lenger’s with a humorous twinkle. 

‘* Doggone his measly little hide,’’ 
he said. 


dern yuh?” 








ERCIVAL PEMBROKE, Ph.D., 
LL.D., shook his handsome head 
decidedly. 

‘* Sorry, Dudley, but I’ve planned to 
run out to my place at Fawn Lake to- 
morrow. You see I want solitude to 
finish my monograph on ‘‘ The Mum- 
mies of—”’ 

‘* Oh ‘let the dead bury their dead !’ 
Think how long youll be a mummy 
yourself, Pemmy. If it’s a choice be- 
tween an Egyptian princess who’s been 
dead two thousand years, and an Ameri- 
can queen who’s been alive twenty, 
I’d—’’ 

‘* T’ve never been a success with a 
lady under a few thousand years of age, 
Dudley,’’ interrupted Mr. Pembroke 
sadly. 

‘* You never get near enough. You 
can’t make pretty talk through a mega- 
phone, you know. Now, look here,— 
Miss Rodney begged me to ask you !”’ 

‘* As a file-closer I fear,—or possibly 
for out-post duty. If she had wanted 
me as a cavalier, I am afraid the mes- 
sage would never have reached me, 
Dudley.’’ 

“You old fox! But think of the 
good times we will have, boating and 
tramping, horses and dogs—’”’ 

‘* Children and dogs are my pet 
abominations. I regard them both as 
primitive creatures of dangerous intelli- 
gence and ungovernable impulses !’’ 

‘*Oh go to the—’’ began Mr. Dud- 
ley Strong, impatiently 

‘“*T must again decline, Dudley. I 
understand that she caters to New 
Yorkers and entertains but very few 
Bostonians.” 

‘‘What kind of a summer colony 
have you got at Fawn Lake?’’ asked 
Mr. Strong, abruptly changing the con- 
versation. 

‘* Myself, my valet, chef, coachman, 
two horses, some chickens—”’ 
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‘* All roosters I’ll bet and a tom-cat. 
Any pretty girls ?” 

Mr. Pembroke shuddered. ‘‘ My 
nearest neighbor is about a quarter of a 
mile away. lama little worried as I 
understand that the cottage has been 
let for the summer, I don’t know to 
whom.” 

‘Hope you find it full of chorus 
girls. Well, I’m off. Hope you have a 
good summer !’’ Shaking hands with 
the Bostonian, Mr. Strong rushed from 
the room in the usual manner of the 
Metropolitan. 


The following morning, after asome- 
what dificult but necessary argument 
with his publishers, who were ag- 
gravatingly dense in being brought to 
see the vital importance of printing the 
page numbers of his latest book in the 
lower center instead of the upper and 
outer corners, especiaily as half of the 
edition had been printed in the latter 
way, Mr. Pembroke found himself on 
the way to the Grand Central Depot, 
whence he was totakea sleeper to Fawn 
Lake. 

According to his usual custom Mr. 
Pembroke arrived at the depot before 
the gates were opened to admit passen- 
gers, and while standing in the crowded 
waiting-room he became interested in a 
group which was occupying the greater 
part of the bench opposite him. Inter- 
ested is hardly the word, as Mr. Pem- 
broke’s attention was held with the same 
shuddering fascination with which a 
person having an antipathy for cats 
might watch the ablutions of a family 
of half grown kittens. 

The unconscious party under the 
covert observation of Mr. Pembroke, 
consisted of five children, all between 
the ages of two and ten years. Even to 


his unskilled eves it was obvious that 
two of the children were twins, the 
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similarity of which he contemplated 
with the secret marveling of a Red 
Indian inspecting a mechanical toy. 

Although there were but five, Mr. 
Pembroke found it necessary to count 
them several times to assure himself of 
this fact, their activity giving the im- 
pression of at least twice that number. 
From the boisterous interest which they 
took in surrounding objects, Mr. Pem- 
broke surmised that they were unaccus- 
tomed to travel. He also observed 
with silent admiration how the pretty 
French maid who seemed to be the only 
shepardess of the flock, was skilfully 
herding them with a deft dispensing of 
bon-bons. 

Mr. Pembroke’s train was shortly 
announced, but being just at that in- 
stant absorbed in the skilful team-work 
of the twins, who were attempting to 
wrest a small wicker basket from the 
eldest, a square-jawed, blue-eyed boy, 
he utterly ignored the summons. 
Strange sounds proceeding from the 
basket whetting his interest still keener, 
he was almost capsized by a portly lady 
carrying a hand trunk, but beyond his 
automatic ‘‘ pardon me,”’ his eyes were 
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still fastened upon the wrestlers, when 
suddenly the twine holding the basket 
together snapped under the strain; the 
twins sprawled one way, the boy 
another and a large, fat puppy was 
spilled from within, falling to the floor 
with a ‘‘ plop.”’ 

Despite the fall the pup was the first 
to regain his equilibrium and promptly 
crawled beneath the long settle, upon 
which the entire juvenile litter gave 
voice like a pack of | Uncon- 
sciously Mr. Pembroke found himself 
hastening to their aid, seeing an excel- 
lent tool for the capture of the quarry 
in the crooked handle of his stick. At 
that particular moment the dislodgment 
of that pup from beneath the settle 
would have ranked even higher in im- 
portance than the location of the page 
numbers of his book. 

Before he knew it he found himself 
on hands and knees skilfully lunging 
between the multitudinous bags and 
baskets, but the puppy, if corpulent, was 
active and nimbly evading the crook 
made a dash for the refuge offered by 
the skirts of a lady seated half way 
down the bench. Intent upon the chase 


eagles. 





Mr. Pembroke hooked an ankle by mistake. 








One might have thought that Mr. 


Mr. Pembroke failed to note the charac- 
ter of the cover until he had hooked an 
ankle by mistake, and the fair owner, 
rising in haste had tripped and fallen 
across the semi-recumbent bodies of the 
twins, knocking one of them across the 
pup, who promptly lifted a small but 
penetrating voice in bitter lamentation. 

In the midst of a babel of yelps, 
squeals, laughter and apologies Mr. 
Pembroke’s ears were suddenly assailed 
with the megaphonic tones of the train- 
announcer vgicing the fact that the 
Adirondack Express was about to leave. 
Gathering himself together in haste he 
prepared to charge the gates, when he 
noticed a lady in second-mourning who 
was coming into the orbit of activity 
with a rush and flutter that suggested 
a duck coming into the flock. In one 
hand she held a mass of loose bills and 
in the other a mass of loose skirts, and 
from the frank and innocent expression 
of her big, blue eyes, just now brimful 
of distress, and the profusion of red- 
gold hair, Mr. Pembroke, although a 
tyro in such matters, was able to diag- 
nose her at once as the mother of the 
brood. To most men her manifold at- 
tractions of face and figure would have 
been the first impression ; to Mr. Pem- 
broke it was the agonizing fact that she 
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embroke would escape recognition. 


had a scant three minutes to get her 
family aboard the train. 

‘* Oh, Cecile !’’ she gasped, ‘ the par- 
lor-car seats were all taken.’’ 

A guilty pang shot through Mr. Pem- 
broke as he realized that he had secured 
the last. 

‘* Mais depechez, madame !—ze train 
starts !|—’’ 

‘*Oh—are you all here? Eric, stop 
that noise—throw away that old basket! 
— What ?—the puppy—’’ 

A series of spitting explosives, fol- 
lowed by wild and ear-piercing howls, 
soared above the clamor of the room. 
The children shrieked in concert. 

‘* Kstelle’s put the puppy in with 
Tabby !’’ screamed Eric at the top of a 
lusty pair of lungs. 

‘* All aboard !’’ roared he of the meg- 
aphone. 

The executive talent of Mr. Pem- 
broke, which had made his Egyptian 
and Abyssinian expeditions the suc- 
cesses which they had been, soared glo- 
riously above the crisis. Critical situ- 
ations will always evolve the genius 
of administration. Forgetful of prece- 
dent or established order of thought he 
came gallantly to the rescue. 

‘‘Pardon me, madame. Eric, give 
me that basket !’’ 
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With a quick clutch he rescued the 
shrieking puppy, gripping it firmly in 
the classic way. An athletic swoop, 
and he had caught up the smallest child 
and slung it to his shoulder. In the 
other hand he gripped a twin, thus get- 
ting both in tow, and witha brisk ‘‘this 
way, madam,’’ he had mobilized the 
entire cavalcade. 

‘* Sling that valise around my neck, 
madam—Cecile, throw that cloak over 
my arm and take those children by the 
hand !”’ 

A pup in one hand, a child under the 
same arm, a cloak over one shoulder 
and a fifty-pound valise slung around 
his neck, firmly gripping another child 
who was dragging still another, and 
with a magazine strongly gripped in his 
even teeth, one might have thought that 
Mr. Pembroke would escape recogni- 
tion, but, alas! not so. 

As he passed the parlor-cars, happen- 
ing to glance upward, he looked straight 
into the eyes of Miss Rodney, whose 
sacred confidence had been so treacher- 
ously betrayed by Mr. Dudley Strong. 
He had a panoramic vision of three in- 
stantaneous expressions: recognition, 
bewilderment and horror. In his in- 
voluntary start his grip on the pup 
slightly relaxed, and fearful of drop- 
ping him he found it necessary to stoop 
for an instant and renew his grasp. 

‘* Do on, papa !’’ urged the two-year- 
old he bore. 

Mr. Pembroke ‘‘ went on,’’ his pa- 
trician face vying with the scarlet lining 
of the golf cape on his arm. At the 
end of the car he almost ran against 
Mr. Strong, who was standing by the 
lower step. 

“Pemmy ! Pemmy!” gasped that 
gentleman, ‘‘ who ever would have 
dreamed of it !’’ 

‘* Ts ’is my twain, papa ?’’ lisped the 
two-year-old. 

‘“Out of the mouths of babes—’’ 
quoted Mr. Strong sadly, hastening into 
the car. 

As he toiled aboard the coach Mr. 
Pembroke was unpleasantly conscious 
that the perspiration was trickling down 
his face ; also, that the infant which he 
bore was maintaining his balance by 
one hand in his hair and the other on 
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his collar. Some strange inner con- 
sciousness made him disagreeably aware 
that the child still retained a crushed 
chocolate in either chubby fist, in spite 
of all of which, however, Mr. Pembroke 
had an odd sensation of triumph which 
was a balm to the other sore. There 
was something of the sense of achieve- 
ment which he had felt but twice in his 
life—once when, after months of toil, 
he had unearthed an almost perfect 
papyrus from a pyramid ; again when, 
after years of research, he had estab- 
lished indubitable proof of the relation- 
ship between the Egyptians and the 
early Aztecs. He felt a growing desire 
to know more of these groping ones 
whom he had rescued 

Unfortunately the summer traffic had 
almost filled the car, and on entering 
Mr. Pembroke found, to his dismay, 
that the only available seats were single 
and scattered. Almost at the same 
moment the train began to draw slowly 
out of the depot. 

‘* Where sha// we sit ?’’ 
pretty mother in dismay. 
tleman who was sitting 
politely. 

‘* Won't you an’ your husband have 
this seat, ma’am ?’’ he inquired, then 
turning to Mr. Pembroke he added col- 
loquially : ‘‘ You an’ your wife an’ the 
baby c’n sit here an’ you c’n scatter the 
rest of the young ‘uns alongthe car. I 
know haow it is when you’re tryin’ to 
move the hull family !’’ he pursued sym- 
pathetically. 

Mr. Pembroke dared not glance at the 
lady, but some subtle wave of sympa- 
thy seemed to tell him that she was em- 
barrassed. Glancing at hersurreptitious- 
ly from behind the child, whose wail 
was momentarily increasing, he dis- 
covered the astonishing fact that her 
shoulders were slightly shaking. 

‘Oh, thank you so much !”’ she re- 
plied with an odd quiver in her voice. 
Mr. Pembroke, feeling the need of im- 
mediate action, placed the twins in 
adjoining seats, and, another passenger 
obligingly moving, Cecile and the two 
older children were promptly installed. 
Returning to deposit the now ponderous 
two-year-old with its mother, Mr. Pem- 
broke was shocked at the unmistakable 
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evidences of mirth about her mouth and 
eyes. 

‘* Aren’t we leaving ahead of time ?”’ 
she inquired glancing at her wrist-watch 
in surprise. 

‘‘T think not,’’ he replied; ‘‘ the 
train is scheduled to start at 2 p.m.”’ 

‘‘Why, no!’ she exclaimed; ‘it 
leaves at 2.10.”’ 

An icy wave of apprehension swept 
through the laboring mind of the miser- 
able Mr. Pembroke. 

‘* The Adirondack Express—’’ he be- 
gan faintly. His voice died away at 
the look of horror that the words pro- 
duced. 

“The Adirondack Express—why—”’ 

‘* Don’t tell me that I have rushed 
you aboard the wrong train !’’ gasped 
the agonized Mr. Pembroke. 

For answer she dropped her face into 
both hands. There was a moment’s 
silence, while the cold perspiration 
poured from Mr. Pembroke in steady 
little rills. Glancing at her in alarm 
his heart sank as he noticed the convul- 
sive heaving of her shoulders, but the 
sight, while agonizing, aroused all of 
his latent chivalry. 

He dropped into the seat beside her. 

‘‘ Papa—mammma’s cwyin’,’’ said the 
child, its under lip quivering in sym- 
pathy. 

‘* M—M—Madam—’’ he began des- 
perately, when suddenly she raised her 
face and he saw that it was crimson 
with laughter, whereat he wilted back 
against the plush cushions, numbed and 
speechless. 

‘We were going to Boston—’’ she 
began, when overtaken by a fresh out- 
burst of mirth that lasted until Mr. 
Pembroke, whose knowledge of such 
matters was confined to theory, began 
to fear hysterics, convulsions, coma 
and death. Feeling the critical neces- 
sity of interrupting the emotion he be- 
gan to speak. 

‘* Madam, as this ridiculous blunder 
was all due to my absurd and officious 
meddling, you will permit me to tele- 
graph to Albany for tickets on the Bos- 
ton and Albany, also to conduct you 
there personally. I am Percival Pem- 
broke, of Boston, and it will—’’ 


‘* Percival Pembroke the famous 


archeologist ?’’ she interrupted, looking 
up with a sudden awe. 

‘* The fame is overrated—’’ 

‘‘No it isn’t!’’ she contradicted. 
‘How extraordinary—we are to be 
neighbors later on you know. I have 
taken Boulder Cottage at Fawn Lake 
and we were going up from Boston next 
week. Iam Mrs. Henry Lawton.’’ 

It was Mr. Pembroke’s turn to be 
surprised. 

‘Your husband was the late Chief 
Justice Lawton—!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘Why he was one of my father’s old 
friends.”’ 

‘* Yes,” she replied demurely. 
was twenty years older than I!”’ 

Mr. Pembroke passed the five 
children before his mind in review and 
his former respect for the jurist was 
augmented. Repeated shocks had 
numbed his faculties and reduced him 
to the mumbling stage. 

‘* We were going to visit my cousin 
in Boston for three days,’’ she resumed, 
‘‘to give my servants an opportunity 
to get the cottage in order. It was a 
rather inconvenient arrangement, but 
I had let my town house from the 
first of June and really had no where to 
go!”’ 

Even as she spoke a daring plan was 
formulating in the reviving brain of the 
archeologist. For the first time since 
his impulsive youth he spoke without 
pausing to weigh his words. 

‘‘It seems to me Mrs. Lawton that 
it would greatly simplify matters if you 
would wire to your Boston relatives 
that you have decided to go directly to 
Fawn Lake, and then consent to occupy 
my cottage until yours is ready. I 
can make mivself quite comfortable in 
your’s until it is put in order.”’ 

Her pretty brows puckered as she 
gazed meditatively at the fleeing pano- 
rama without. Then the mirthful 
gleam which Mr. Pembroke was uncon- 
sciously growing to relish, returned to 
her blue eyes. 

‘* But my cottage is all fresh paint !”’ 

‘*T thoroughly enjoy the odor of new 
paint,’’ remarked Mr. Pembroke men- 
daciously. 

‘‘How many bedrooms has your 
cottage ?’’ she demanded. 


‘“* He 




















The Downfall 


‘* Hight, I believe.” 

‘‘ Eight! Then what is the necessity 
of your moving out ?’’ 

‘* Why—er—I thought perhaps—that 
is—’’ 

‘‘“That the children might annoy 
you ?’’ she inquired maliciously. 

‘*No indeed—I—er-—-love children, 
—and your's are so—er—bright and 
sympathetic 

‘* Papa—see de boat, 
two-year old. 

Mr. Pembroke’s eye caught a cinder 
which did not prevent his observing the 
heightened color of his fair companion 
with some malicious satisfaction. 

‘* Rupert, that gentleman is not your 
papa,’’ she reproved gently. 

‘* Why ?” lisped the infant. 

The answer to this innocent inquiry 
being too intricate for the minds of 
either the mother or the benumbed Mr. 
Pembroke it was left unanswered. Mrs. 
Lawton returned to her contemplation 
of the outer world, while Mr. Pembroke 
furtively passed his handkerchief across 
his flaming features. 

‘* Papa,’ pursued the irrepressible 
infant, ‘‘ I want a dink of water !’’ 

‘*Mama!’’ called one of the twins 
from across the aisle, ‘‘ I want tosit by 
you.” 

‘* Want a dink of water !’’ called the 
two-year old tremulously. 

‘* Oh, dear !’’ sighed the widow plain- 
tively, ‘‘ there is a glass somewhere at 
the bottom of that dressing bag under- 
neath the pile at the end of the car. I 
hate to have the children drink out of 
that nasty glass that everyone uses.’’ 
She turned to the wilted Mr. Pembroke, 
whose buoyancy of spirits under this 
fresh ebullition was about equal to that 
of a sensitive plant under the foot of a 
horse. 

‘* Would you be so kind as to get a 
glass from the porter of the Pullman 
right behind us !’’ 

‘*Oh—er—delighted!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Pembroke, who would rather have faced 
a howling mob of dervishes with a 
squirt gun, than to encounter the party 
in that especial sleeper. 

As his eyes fell upon the appealing 
blue ones raised to his, however, he 
felt himself imbued with a courage not 
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his own. Arising manfully he made 
his way to the rear, hoping to there en- 
counter the brakeman, but that gentle- 
man was nowhere to be found, so with- 
out further hesitation he entered the 
Pullman where the first person whom 
he met was the lady who had urged his 
invitation to Mr. Dudley Strong’s 
country seat. 

‘‘ Why how do you do, Mr. Pem- 
broke ?’’ she exclaimed in a voice dul- 
cetly deceptive. ‘‘ 1 ¢hought that I saw 
you pass the window when we were in 
the depot. We all thought that you 
were in Boston !’’ 

‘¢ Er—how d’ye do,’’ stammered Mr. 
Pembroke nervously, ‘‘no—I had to 
come on to see my publishers.’’ Pride 
and growing pique imbued him with 
reticence of his tragic situation. 

‘* How are you Mr. Pembroke ?’’ re- 
marked a man in the adjoining chair 
whom he knew slightly. ‘‘ Taking the 
family out to the country ?’’ he inquired 
wickedly. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Pembroke, in 
whose sensitive soul anger was displac- 
ing embarrassment. ‘‘ Have you moved 
out yet ?’’ 

‘‘No,—we are going out later on—”’ 

‘* Oh, I see,—you are just off on a 
little picnic of your own I suppose. 
Don’t Madam and the children find it 
a little sultry in town ?’’ 

The gentleman in question, who was 
known to be a little selfish where his 
own pleasures were concerned, colored 
and growled an unintelligible answer. 
Miss Rodney sweetly commented on 
the joys of being unattached and free 
to go and come at will and without hin- 
drance. Mr. Pembroke called the por- 
ter and secured the glass of water. 

As he was about to return to his 
charges Mr. Strong called to him from 
half way down the car. 

‘‘Hello Pemmy! Getting a drink 
for the little ones ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ replied Mr. Pembroke 
smoothly. ‘‘I’d offer you some only 
I know that you don’t use it.” 

Mr. Strong’s complexion substantia- 
ting this observation, he adroitly 
changed the conversation. As he left 
the car Mr. Pembroke observed that 
the state-room was unoccupied. 
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‘*Can you give me that state-room 
as far as Elmerton ?’’ he inquired of the 
Porter. 

‘* Yas, sah—de pahty wot took it ain’t 
showed up.”’ 

‘*Very well, come up in the car 
ahead and help me move my party back 
here !’’ 

- He returned to Mrs. Lawton, whom 
he found attempting to placate the 
thirsty baby. 

‘*T have secured the state-room right 
through to Elmerton, Mrs. Lawton. 
Have you decided to take my advice 
and not goto Boston? Please remem- 
ber that | am only too willing to act as 
courier in case you would rather stop 
over, and that I am only considering 
you and the children !’’ 

The grateful glance which he received 
more than rewarded Mr. Pembroke for 
the torture which he had endured. 

‘We are quite in your hands Mr. 
Pembroke. It would be an awful task 
now to try to go on to Boston, and the 
children would be utterly exhausted.” 

** Very well, then we will consider it 
a bargain. I can telegraph at once.’’ 

The porter appearing, the party was 
promptly transferred to the Pullman, 
where their entry produced a distinct 
sensation, Mr. Pembroke himself carry- 
ing the drowsy infant. 

‘* To look at him no one would ever 
guess how Pemmy abominateschildren!”’ 
observed Mr. Strong as his friend strode 
precariously down the aisle. 

‘* Papa—wan’ to do seepy—’’ mur- 
mured the baby. 

The party ensconced in the state- 
room, Mr. Pembroke approached Mr. 
Strong with an air of aggressive de- 
termination. 

‘*Look here—’’ he remarked, ‘‘ I 
want another berth. One of you chaps 
are in the smoking-room all the time.’’ 

‘* You’re welcome to mine Pemmy if 
you'll introduce me,’’ remarked Mr. 
Strong. 

‘*Or mine—or mine’’—came from 
two of the others, ‘‘same condition, 
Pembroke.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Lawton is a widow and wishes 
to travel quietly—’’ began Mr. Pem- 
broke stiffly, ‘‘ of course if—’’ 

‘* Mrs. Lawton!’’ exclaimed one of 


the men. ‘‘ Why, I thought her face 
was very familiar.. I’ve met her.”’ 

‘*Go ’way back in the smoker and 
have a seat, Pemmy !’’ remarked Mr. 
Strong. ‘‘ You are relieved of all re- 
sponsibility.”’ 


From a frail birch-bark canoe in the 
middle of an Adirondack lake a man 
and a woman were observing a soul- 
inspiring sunset. The western end of 
the placid stretch of opalescent water 
was already shrouded in the shadows 
of the brooding hemlocks ; near the op- 
posite shore, where their buoyant shal- 
lop hung breathless on the thin brim of 
the lake, the last golden rays hovered 
lovingly on birch and beech, shimmer- 
ing lily-pads and the wistful, upturned 
face of the woman. Soul-stealing per- 
fumes of moss and fern wafted outward 
with the first drowsy breathings of the 
guieting forest, and a callow moon crept 
timidly up above the tree-tops to look 
shyly atits silver imageinthelake. Far 
in the foresta wood-phoebe lifted its clear 
voice in a plaintive even-song, and the 
still trees whispered back a soft ‘‘ good 
night.” 

A vicious trout broke the peace upon 
the waters by a savage leap at a daring 
fly, presuming too far upon the coming 
shadows to brush the shining mirror 
with gossamer wing. The thin splash 
re-echoed, magnified appallingly, and 
the spirit of calm was broken. 

Mr. Pembroke dipped his flashing 
blade and with a strong stroke sent the 
canoe gliding through the lily-pads. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ murmured 
the lady, resentful of the stir. 

‘* There is a little bluff in here from 
the top of which we can see the moun- 
tains to the westward. ‘They are worth 
watching on an evening like this.” 

The canoe grated against the sudden 
pitch of the beach, and taking her hand 
he steadied her as she stepped ashore ; 
still holding it, he led the way up the 
short, winding path, breaking back the 
opposing twigs. 

Onthe moss-grown summit they seat- 
ed themselves on a prostrate hemlock. 

‘** See!’ she cried in surprise, ‘‘ it is 
growing brighter !’’ It was the after- 
glow. 
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“You will spoil the children utterly.” 
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‘‘It has been growing brighter ever 
since you came,’’ he replied in a strange 
voice. She stole a quick look at his 
face and her own glowed back at the 
sunset. Then she looked down at the 
lake and the color faded. 

‘*Must it grow dark again?” he 
asked slowly. Something in his voice 
hurt her like the cry of a child. 

A faint chorus of chiidren’s voices, 
laughter, and the gleeful yelping of a 
dog, quavered across to them in silvery, 
echoing over-tones. 

Mr. Pembroke looked far beyond the 
lake to where the distant mountains 
were slowly turning from green to blue 
and from blue to deepest purple. 

‘*T haveloved children all of my life,’’ 
he said slowly ; ‘‘ but I have only re- 
cently become aware of the fact. Nat- 
urally the emotion has gathered force 
from long suppression. I was fool 
enough to think that I knew myself 





through and through, hence, when con- 
fronted with my utter ignorance, I am 
all at sea. Of fame I have all that I 
want; the same of money, yet it seems 
as ifI always knew how little I valued 
these things. I love your children— 
almost as much as I love their mother, 
but in a different way, of course.” 

Something soft and warm found its 
way into Mr. Pembroke’s hand, resting 
idly upon the moss; something very 
small, but infinitely greater than the 
sunset, the lake and all the breathing 
world around. There was another si- 
lence, but of a different sort, broken 
finally by a happy little laugh, the mel- 
low notes of which found fitting bass 
accompaniment inthe soothing melodies 
of nature round about. 

** You will spoil the children utter- 
ly !’? she murmured at length. 

‘*T shall certainly try,’’ responded 
Mr. Pembroke cheerfully. 
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HE bivouac at Provo was not in 
General Carter’s plan of cam- 
paign. When the grizzled old 

leader of sansculotte battalions stole a 
train at Lehi and started East with a 
rush, hoping to cross the desert be- 
tween Thistle and Grand Junction be- 
fore the law or the railroad authorities 
could stop him, he did not reckon with 
a red-headed telegraph agent at Provo. 
This minion of a soulless corporation, 
while chumming with his ticker in the 
blue dawn, learned that the train was 
coming and threw open a switch just 
in time to run the engine off the track 
and ‘‘ ditch ’’ the army. 

yeneral Carter had organized a 
division of the Coxey movement at Salt 
Lake a month before. Recruits from 
the hoboes floating eastward over the 
Central Pacific and the roads which 
converge at Ogden swelled his ranks to 
an effective eating force of eight hun- 
dred men. Fortunately for this aggre- 
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gation of empty stomachs the people of 
Utah endorsed the Coxey movement 
enthusiastically. They had faith in the 
efficacy of a ‘‘petition in boots” from 
the country’s working classes to the 
national Congress at Washington to 
remedy industrial ills. It is safe to say 
that not one-tenth of General Carter’s 
ragged soldiers cared a rap about the 
economic theory upon which the move- 
ment was founded. The cause attracted 
them because it promised an abundance 
of things to eat, of warm blankets to 
sleep under, and an easy trip across the 
Utah desert and the Rocky Mountains, 
a stretch of country pretty well bummed 
out by heavy hobo migrations each 
year and traversed by railroads usually 
hostile to their kind. But the people 
of Utah did not know this. Probably 
it would have made no great difference 
if they had known it, for charity is a 
cardinal virtue among the Mormons. 
The humblest cottage on ‘‘ the milk- 
poultice route,’’—so-called by tramps 
from the frequency with which Mormon 
housewives set bowls of milk and bread 
before their visitors from the cross-ties 
—is good for a bite of something to 
every weary wanderer who knocks at 
its back door. Every old-time tramp 
knows he is sure of plenty to eat from 
one end of Utah to the other. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad was the only thing in Utah 
hostile to the army or the Coxey move- 
ment. The road refused flat-footedly 
to furnish the army transportation either 
in box cars or on the cushions, for the 
good of the country or for money. In 
consequence the army departed from 
Salt Lake on foot. It marched out in 
brave array and the people crowded the 
streets to see it go. It was a glorious 
moment for General Carter, who ordi- 
narily was a carpenter, as he rode at 
the head of the column, tricked out in 
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the uniform of a real brigadier, with 
immense gold epaulettes and a sword, 
while a brass band, which loaned its 
services for the occasion, led the way 
blowing martial airs. 

The march through the pleasant val- 
ley of Utah Lake in the warm summer 
weather was one long picnic. At each 
encampment, the friendly farmers 
brought wagon loads of provisions, 
barrels of vegetables, mutton, dressed 
hogs and sides of beef. No regular 
army on the march ever fared so well 
as Carter’s army. It lived royally on 
the abundance of the land and the half- 
starved rank and file grew fat and sleek 
and with high living. In 
every hamlet and town where a halt 
was made, General Carter made a speech 
from the steps of the Town Hall. He 
was a fluent, unctuous speaker. He 
paced up and down shouting out his 
spread-eagle periods, and gesticulating 
frantically. At climaxes, he would 
lean over and rest his hands on his 
knees and grow purple in the face as 
he told the good ‘‘ peepul ”’ whata great 
cause he and his army were enlisted in. 
After this he passed the hat. He never 
forgot to pass the hat. And it always 
came back to him loaded to the brim 
with money. What became of the 
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money the army never learned. But it 
did not care so long as it continued to 
be well fed and well cared for. 

But the army grew tired of ‘‘ hik- 
ing ’’ at last and stole a train at Lehi. 
An engine was smuggled from a round- 
house by night and coupled toa line of 
empty freight cars standing on a siding, 
the army swarmed aboard, and the train 
pulled out for the East. If the news 
had not been flashed ahead, it might 
have run across the desert to Grand 
Junction at the end of the road. Then 
the army’s troubles would have ended, 
as the Denver & Rio Grande, the East- 
ern connection of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, was willing to carry 
Coxey detachments on its freight trains. 
But as it drew into Provo at dawn, the 
telegraph operator threw open a switch 
and ran the engine off the track. Deputy 
sheriffs and the militia hurried out 
from Salt Lake in response to telegrams 
and arrested the officers of the expedi- 
tion and took them back to prison. 

All Provo crowded to the railroad 
tracks to see the hobo army that sud- 
denly had been cast upon the town out 
of the night and lay in its bivouac like 
a stranded monster on a sea beach. 


‘* Won’t you please point out General 
Carter to me?’’ 
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The request smote upon Lieutenant 
Billy’s ears as he sat by a camp firesip- 
ping coffee from a tomato can. As he 
glanced up into a pair of blue eyes, he 
became conscious, in an impressionistic 
sort of way, of brown curls wreathing 
about rosy cheeks, of a sailor hat with 
ribbons and a neat girlish figure in 
fluffy white with a blue sash. 

‘* General Carter has said farewell to 
his army, Miss,’’ replied Lieutenant 
Billy. ‘‘ But it won’t never be the sub- 
ject of a steel engraving. The last I 
see of our gallyant commander, he was 
hiking for the tall timber. You could 
have played marbles on the tails of his 
brigadier’s coat. He must be half way 
back to Salt Lake by this time.”’ 

In the pretty girl gazing down at 
him, Lieutenant Billy recognized an 
opportunity and, setting his can of ca/¢é 
noir on the grass, he rose to it, at the 
same time doffing his chapeau and strik- 
ing a gallant attitude. He was looking 
his best. While on fatigue duty in Salt 
Lake, he had ‘‘ battered’’ for ‘‘ rags’ 
at back doors and had done pretty well. 
Some kind lady had given him a very 
decent suit of clothes which set him off 
to advantage. He had washed his face 
at an irrigating ditch and it shone 


bright and clean from his ablutions. 

‘‘The general run!’’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘‘ What for ?’’ 

‘* Well, now,’’ said Lieutenant Billy 
with a friendly smile, ‘‘ the bulls was 
after him.’’ 

‘The what ?”’ asked the girl. 

‘‘The bulls,” repeated Lieutenant 
Billy. 

‘‘That’s Farmer Jones’ pasture,’’ 
said the maid with a blush, ‘‘and I— 
didn’t—know—he—had—any.”’ 

‘*T mean the deputy sheriffs, miss,’ 
explained Lieutenant Billy. ‘‘ Yes, 
they pinched all the off’cers and took 
’em back to jail in Salt Lake. There 
was Colonel O’Hoolihan, formerly of 
Union Pacific Section No. 13, before he 
becameasojer; Lieutenant-Colonel Pat 
Casey, who was pretty handy with a 
No. 2 shovel before he took up the 
sword; Major Moriarty, whose greatest 
boast is that he can swing under when 
the train is going twenty miles an hour, 
and twenty or more captains and lieu- 
tenants whose monikers are carved on 
the water tanks up and down half the 
railroads in the country. Deir dreams 
of military glory is ended now and 
dey’ll be doin’ time on the Salt Lake 
rock pile next week.’’ 
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‘** Dear me !’’ said the girl. 

‘* Oh, dat’s de fortunes of war,’’ pur- 
sued Lieutenant Billy. ‘‘ Now I’m a 
off’cer meself, tho’ I ain’t chesty and 
you wouldn’t tink it. But I escaped. 
I got wise as soon as de fly-mugs 
showed, and I broke me wooden sword 
and tore off me epilettes. Dem other 
guys didn’t have gray and white mat- 
ter enough fer dat and dey all got 
sloughed.”’ 

With Lieutenant Billy as cicerone the 
girl strolled through the hobo encamp- 
ment. All about the big, open lot lit- 
tle camp fires were going. Bacon was 
being fried at the end of sticks and cof- 
fee was boiling fragrantly in battered 
cans. As Lieutenant Billy discoursed 
on the adventures of the army, the girl 
became interested not only in his stories 
but in him. To her unsophisticated 
Utah eyes he did not seem impossible. 

‘You're no tramp, are you ?’’ she 
asked confidently. 

‘“Who, me?” returned Lieutenant 
Billy. ‘‘ Why, me fadder’s a bank presi- 
dent back in Noo York. You had ought 
to see me paw’s palatial res’dence out 
on Fit’ avenoo among de millionaires. 
Up among de oil paintings? Well, I 
guess yes. I eat chicken and pie tree 
times a day at home, and dose on feath- 
ers every night. I’m taking dis sum- 
mer trip for me healt. Me a tramp? 
I should say nit.’’ 

‘*T could tell you weren’t’’ echoed 
the girl. 


The tour of inspection was the begin- 
ning of the romance. When they sep- 
arated Lieutenant Billy had a ‘‘ date.’’ 
So it came about that they met under 
a locust-tree at a corner of the town 
park every evening while the army was 
in Provo. When under new leaders 
the army marched away to Springville, 
Billy made nightly trips back to Provo 
to see his ‘‘ mash.’ Every evening he 
rode to the trysting-place on the bump- 
ers of the West-bound freight. When he 
had told the girl good-by at the big gate 
of her father’s farm-house he hunted up 
a haystack and went to bed. In the 
morning, having made his toilet at the 
irrigating ditch with the aid of a piece 
of soap and a piece of comb, which he 
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carried in his hip-pocket wrapped in a 
towel, he took the blind-baggage of the 
early passenger train back to camp in 
time for breakfast with the army. 

One night he took Sergeant Jack 
Bonner, his chum, to Provo and intro- 
duced him to the girl. He wanted to 
show Jack, he said, what a fine girl she 
was, and how badly she was “‘ stuck ”’ 
on him. Next morning he and the ser- 
geant waited at the Provo water-tank 
to catch the passenger train back to 
camp. On a nearby street corner the 
girl stood to wave them good-by. As 
the train drew out from the depot Billy 
caught the blind-baggage and was 
promptly kicked off by a brakeman who 
leaped down upon him from an ambush 
in the tender. He fell sprawling in a 
half-dry puddle. Covered with mud 
from head to foot, he arose in time to 
see Jack catch the gunnels of a passing 
coach, swing himself underneath to the 
trucks, and seat himself comfortably on 
the rods between the wheels. Jack did 
the trick with the ease and grace that 
come with strength and long practice. 
The helpless ‘‘ brakey’’ stared in amaze- 
ment at his dexterity, and from behind 
the trucks Jack waved his hat in laugh- 
ing triumph to the girl as the train 
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steamed away. Billy, all mud, ven- 
tured a disconsolate glance to where 
she stood. For one moment she fixed 
on hima regard of utter disdain. Then 
she turned up her nose, spun round on 
her heel, and walked up the street with 
her head in the air. 

When Lieutenant Billy waited for his 
‘‘mash ’’ that night under the locust- 
tree, she did not come to meet him. 
He found her later sitting with Sergeant 
Bonner on a park bench. They were in 
the shadow, and Lieutenant Billy could 
not tell whether the dark zone about her 
waist was her sash. Lieutenant Billy 
was indignant. He halted in front of the 
couple with his heels together. He drew 
himself up in a stiff, military manner. 

‘* Sergeant Bonner,”’ he said severely, 
‘* report to your company at once.”’ 

Sergeant Bonner laughed. 

‘* He is reporting to his company,”’ 





said the girl. ‘‘ I’m his company—his 
steady company, Lieutenant Billy. 
See ?’’ 


She put one hand to Jack’s cheek 
and laid her head upon his shoulder. 


At Thistle the army came into bar- 
ren hills which edge the desert. Facing 





“Lieutenant Burton of Co. H. Carter's Army ?”’ 
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starvation, they grew desperate. When 
an EKast-bound freizht drew in one after- 
noon they settled upon it like bees. 
Lieutenant Billy and a pal loosened the 
inside latch of a box-car’s end window 
with a stick, climbed in and locked the 
window after them. Both end windows 
were locked. The seals on the side 
doors were unbroken. There was 
nothing to indicate that two tramps 
were stowed away inside. 

Unable by threats or entreaties to in- 
duce the army to leave the train, the 
railroad people suddenly coupled an 
engine to the hind-end and started back 
with a rush. Before the army realized 
what had happened the train had gath- 
ered such speed that it was as much as 
a man’s life was worth to jump off. 
Telegraph messages had cleared the 
right of way and the train did not stop 
between Thistle and Salt Lake. It had 
taken the army six weeks to march to 
Thistle. It took it six hours to get 
back to Salt Lake. 

Policemen were waiting as the train 
drew into the yards. At sight of the 
bluecoats the tramps slid from the box- 
cars and scattered in wild disorder, 
while the coppers pursued, laying about 
them with their clubs. Through 4 
crack in the box-car door Lieutenant 
Billy watched this Waterloo of the Salt 
Lake freight yards. 

Freed of its incubus, the freight train 
started East again at midnight, and 
with it Lieutenant Billy passed out of 
Utah and out of the life of the girl he 
had won and lost. 

Ten years slipped over the Wasatch 
summits,—ten years of peace and pros- 
perity and old-fashioned comfort to all 
the dwellers in the valley. Late one 
evening, a tramp knocked at the back 
door of a farm house on the outskirts of 
Provo. He doffed his battered hat as a 
bronzed young farmer opened the door. 

‘Can you gimme a bite to eat, mis- 
ter, I’m hungry,’’ said the tramp. 

For a moment the farmer stared at 
him in silence. ‘‘ Ain’t this Lieuten- 
ant Burton ?’’ he gasped at last 

‘* Don't jolly me,’’ snarled the tramp. 
‘‘T’m hungry. Gimme a bite to eat.”’ 


‘** Lieutenant Burton of Company H, 
Carter’s army ?’’ pursued the farmer. 
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Then in a flash the tramp’s face lighted 
up with recognition. 

‘‘Jack Bonner, me old pal,’’ he cried. 
And the prosperous farmer and the 
ragged hobo clasped hands like long- 
lost brothers. 

That night Billy sat down to a meal 
which surpassed the imaginary ban- 
quets of his hungriest dreams and Mrs. 
Jack smiled at him over the tea-things. 
For the firgt time in his life, he had all 
the fried chicken and pie he could eat, 
to say nothing of slap-jacks and pre- 
serves and steaming vegetables that 
filled the room with their savory odors. 
‘* Do let me fill your plate again, lieu- 
tenant,’’ the blooming little matron kept 
repeating until Billy was almost foun- 
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dered. And all the while he was stow- 
ing away the good things, he listened 
to Jack’s story of how it all happened. 
Jack had gone back to Provo from Salt 
Lake. The girl's father had given him 
work on the farm. He had settled 
down to a steady life, had won the re- 
gard and affection of the old man, and 
in the end had married the girl. At 
last when the old farmer had been gath- 
ered to his fathers, his broad acres had 
become the inheritance of Jack and his 
wife. 

Jack’s romance may fade some day 
from Lieutenant Billy’s mind but the 
memory of the fried chicken and the 
pie of that night will linger to the last 
water-tank. 





THE FIGHT FOR COPPER 


The Second Article on the Struggle now in Progress Between 
F. Augustus Heinze and the Amalgamated Copper Co. 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


Mr. Raine was sent by Leslie’s Monthiy to Montana to make an impartial investigation of the 
causes and conditions of this contest, which ts unique in industrial history.— The Editors. 


T was after Mr. Heinze’s political vic- 
tory over the Clark-Amalgamated 
combination that the legal battle be- 

tween the contending copper interests 
took on a phase startlingly dramatic. 
Hitherto the fight had been conducted 
largely along the lines of impersonal 
legal subtleties. Not it took on an as- 
pect acutely personal. Men and 
women became the weapons as well as 
complaints, answers, injunctions and 
citations for contempt. Reputations 
were cracked like empty egg shells. 

In 1900, against the bitter opposition 
of the Amalgamated which had candi- 
dates of its own in the field, Mr. Heinze 
re-elected Judge Clancy and put in as 
his colleague on the bench of Silver 
Bow County one E. W. Harney. Short- 
ly after this the famous Minnie Healy 
case between Heinze and the Amalga- 
mated came on for trial before Judge 
Harney. The Amalgamated Company 
employs many detectives in Butte, and 
these detectives soon discovered that a 


certain Mrs. Brackett had much influ- 
ence over Harney. ‘They further dis- 
covered that she had been appointed to 
a stenographer’s position at the legisla- 
ture through the influence of John Mac- 
Ginniss, Heinze’s right hand man. 
Later developments showed that this 
woman told various parties that she was 
much interested in seeing the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company defeat the 
Amalgamated. She admitted that she 
was employed by the Heinze faction to 
influence Judge Harney in the Mtuute 
Healy decision, and that her position 
was worth to her several thousand dol- 
larsa year. She was established in a fine 
house at Butte, and was seen much with 
Judge Harney, who was a married man. 
Letters were intercepted between Judge 
Harney and Mrs. Brackett, showing that 
the woman was doing all she could to in- 
fluence Judge Harney’s decision. What- 
ever motives ruled his judgment, Judge 
Harney gave his decision in favor of 
Mr. Heinze. The Supreme Court set 
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Judge F. W. Harney. 


One of the judges of Silver Bow County who has fie- 
uved largely in the strugele, but whose usefulness 
to Heinze has been nullified by the reflections 
made upon his personal character 


aside his decision on account of miscon- 
duct of the judge, and arraigned him 
severely as being ‘‘ lost to all sense of 
decency and _ propriety.’’ Harney’s 
impeachment would undoubtedly have 
followed if, in the ensuing election, 
Heinze had not secured a legislature 
which refused to impeach. The case 
was then retried before Judge Clancy 
with the same result. It is only fair, 
however, to say that the Supreme Court 
gave as its opinion that the facts war- 
ranted Judge Harney’s decision, and 
that there is no direct proof whatsoever 
that Judge Harney accepted a bribe, 
though it is on the records that influ- 
ence was used to affect his decision. 
Nearly everybody in Butte believes that 
Heinze is fairly entitled to the A/innie 
Healy. 

Not long after this an attorney named 
Jesse B. Roote, who was a law partner of 
W.A. Clark, Jr., told the general coun- 
cil of the Amalgamated Company that 
he represented Judge Harney, who was 
willing to make a confession if assured 
of full protection from impeachment. 
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Mr. Scallon, incommand of the Amalga- 
mated forces, refused to accept the pro- 
posed terms, but Mr. Shores, one of 
the principal attorneys for the Amal- 
gamated, and D’Gay Stivers, captain 
of a troop of Rough Riders equipped at 
Butte and also an Amalgamated at- 
torney, became interested in the matter. 
Charles Clark, a son of Senator Clark, 
agreed with Roote to meet Judge Har- 
ney at the Thornton Hotel. Harney 
did not appear, but he was brought by 
a messenger. The negotiations oc- 
curred in a suite of rooms opening into 
each other, young Clark acting as in- 
termediary between Harney and the 
Amalgamated lawyers. The interview 
was a stormy one, and in the course of 
it Charles Clark offered Harney $125,- 
ooo for his confession and his resigna- 
tion from the bench, being empowered 
to do so by the lawyers, as he claimed 
in his affidavit later. There was some 
bitter recrimination, and young Clark 
wearving of it raised his bid. ‘‘ H—, 
I’m not going to stay here all night. 
Call it $250,000, Harney.’’ 

The anecdote is very characteristic 
of Montana in general and Charles 
Clark in particular. In the course of 
the night a hack was sent for Mrs. 
Brackett, and whenshe arrived, escorted 
by an Amalgamated attorney, an offer 
of $25,000 was made her to secure Judge 
Harney’s confession. Judge Harney, 
however, refused to make the confes- 
sion, possibly feeling that it would not 
be honest not to stay bought. 


A MORE DELICATE METHOD 


Suggestions of bribery were flung 
broadcast by both sides. In attempt- 
ing to clear her husband’s_ char- 
acter, Judge Harney’s wife, who stuck 
by him in spite of much provocation, 
submitted to the Supreme Court the 
affidavit of an extraordinary story. Ac- 
cording to the substance of her state- 
ment, she had started with her husband 
to take a walkin the country. A gentle- 
man known by them both to have affilia- 
tions with the Amalgamated asked per- 
mission to accompany them. Other 
persons joined the party and walked 
ahead with the Judge, while Mrs. Har- 
ney walked behind with the gentleman. 
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The Fight 


‘*What a beautiful house that is,” 
said he, pointing to anelaborate man- 
sion they were passing. 

‘*Itis beautiful,’’ said Mrs. Harney; 
‘* how I should like to have one like 
a 

‘* Would you?’’ he replied, ‘‘ you can 
if you want it.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* Why, a woman can generally have 
what she wants and I am sure you can. 
Besides if you and the Judge did not care 
to build in this country you might 
choose England or France.” 

Mrs. Harney indignantly declared 
she would hear no more talk so sugges- 
tive of bribery, but nothing which was 
said was sufficiently definite to incrimi- 
nate the agent of the Amalgamated and 
nothing came of the incident. A mo- 
tion for a new trial was made, which 
Judge Harney overruled and then took 
a train for the East for his vacation. On 
his return the attorneys for the Amalga- 
mated presented a bill of exceptions for 
him to sign, whereupon he threw them 
both into jail for contempt. Charles 
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Clark took, and is still taking, an ex- 
tended vacation in the East. Captain 
Stivers also felt the need of a rest and 
found Alaska much to his taste. Sub- 
sequently proceedings were put in mo- 
tion forthe disbarment of Mr. Shores 
and of Captain Stivers for their share 
in offering the $250,000 to Harney to 
** tell the truth.’’ 

The fight is a cruel one, anc men that 
make a slip and are caught by the 
wheels of the opposing machine are 
crushed without malice, but relentlessly. 
Welcome, of the Clark faction, was de- 
stroyed ; Judge Harney, of the Heinze 
side, though he still sits upon the bench, 
is a man without a future, and A. J. 
Shores and Captain D’Gay Stivers, rep- 
resenting the Amalgamated, stand on 
precarious footing and are confronted 
with disgrace ; but the big interests for 
which these men sacrificed themselves 
drive on without hindrance. 

The Brackett exposure, in large meas- 
ure, destroyed Judge Harney’s useful- 
to the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany. He lacks, moreever, Judge 
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Heinze’s audience during his speech at the critical moment when he rejected the compro- 


mise offered by the Amalgamated and offered a counter proposition 


f his own. 
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Thomas W. Lawson of Boston. 


Millionaire, vachtsman, horse owner and spectacular promoter, long identified with the Rutte and Boston 
Copper mine, and by his own account the bearer of an olive branch rejected by Heinze, 
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Clancy's stubborn courage. Against 
Clancy the most eminent lawyers of the 
West make no impression. He is nei- 
ther to be overawed nor browbeaten. 
It is perhaps because 
of this unflinching 
boldness that Heinze’s 
M. O. P. Company has 
gone to his court with 
most of its legal tan- 
gles, including the one 
which proved the last 
straw in Heinze’s cu- 
mulative attack and 
caused the great Amal- 
gamated Copper Com- 
pany to throw up its 
hands in admission o1 
temporary defeat 
though not in surren- 
der. 


THE FAMOUS HUN- 
DRED SHARES 


When the Amalga- 
mated was in process 
of formation, after 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
the Boston bankers, 
had issued their circu- 
lar regarding the ex- 
change of B. & M. 
stock for Amalgama- 
ted, John MacGinniss, 
in behalf of the Heinze 
people, bought one hundred shares 
of Boston & Montana stock for pur- 
poses of litigation. In course of 
time the Amalgamated took over the 
stock of the Butte & Boston. MacGin- 
niss promptly brought suit to have this 
transfer annulled and a receiver ap- 
pointed for the Boston & Montana 
Company, which company was exceed- 
ingly profitable and had paid about 
$10,000,000 in dividends. ‘The conten- 
tion of MacGinniss was that the old 
rule of common law that one corpora- 
tion cannot own, vote or control shares 
of stock in another was applicable 
against the Amalgamated. He asked 
for an injunction to prevent the trans- 
fer of stock on the books of the Boston 
& Montana Company to the Amalga- 
mated. It is to be remembered that 
MacGinniss represented only one-fif- 





W. A. Clark, Jr. 


Son of the Senator and prominent in 
the fight. 
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teenth of one per cent. of the company’s 
stock and that the Amalgamated owned 
over ninety-eight per cent. of it. Judge 
Clancy appointed as receiver a Heinze 
man named Thomas 
Hinds. The company 
appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, which 
held the transfer void. 
The stock was recon- 
veyed and the order for 
the receiver was then 
reversed. Forthwith, 
Mr. Hinds, who had 
been in possession as 
receiver five days, 
turned in a bill for 
$400,000. Judge Clan- 
cy did not think that 
Mr. Hinds’ time was 
worth more than $40,- 
ooo a day and allowed 
him only $200,000. 
For fees of his assist- 
ants, however, he al- 
lowed $31,000, and for 
attorney's fees $50,000. 
These costs were taxed 
up against the B. & 
M.Co. Later Mr. Mac- 
Ginniss brought an- 
other suit, on the basis 
of this one hundred 
shares of B. & M. 
stock, praying the 
court to appoint a receiver and to 
enjoin the payment of dividends on 
such stock of the company- as was 
owned by the Amalgamated. The 
restraining order was granted in Judge 
Clancy’s court. Ostensibly acting to 
protect his interests as a stock-holder, 
MacGinniss has tied up for over two 
years accumulating earnings of the 
B. & M. stock which now amount 
to over $2,500,000, while his own 
dividends have been drawn with en- 
tire regularity as the injunction 
held only against the stock owned by 
the Amalgamated. During the two 
years since the restraining order was 
granted the Boston & Montana Com- 
pany has made repeated but unavailing 
efforts to obtain a hearing on MacGin- 
niss’ motion for the appoint ment of a re- 
ceiver and to obtain a dissolution of the 
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restraining order. On October 22, 1903, 
Judge Clancy made the order perma- 
nent. His decision on the application 
of MacGinniss for a receiver he held 
in abeyance. On the same day he de- 
cided in favor of Heinze the /cnunze 
Healy case, the circumstances of which 
have already been described. 
Immediately wires were sent from the 
headquarters of the Amalgamated Com- 
pany ordering all the mines, mills and 
smelters of their sub-companies to shut 
down at once. The contention of the 
officers was that the injunction was the 
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to assist him in his scheme of spolia- 
tion and robbery by wiping out the 
Amalgamated’s ninety-eight per cent. 
holdings in the Boston & Montana 
Company. 

Mr. Heinze, through his paper, The 
Reveille, a little weekly sheet which 
exercises a potent influence in Mon- 
tana, accused the Amalgamated of shut- 
ting down in order to intimidate the 
people, the Legislature and the Su- 
preme Court by showing that if the 
Amalgamated properties were idle the 
industries of Montana would be pros- 


Dovle. Gilbert. Edward Long, 


President Butte Miner's Union. 





The Deputation of Butte Miners on the way to Washington to lunch with the President. 


culminating point of a series of attacks 
that had endured for years, which 
forced the Amalgamated into a position 
where it had become an outlaw in the 
State and had to find out by supreme 
court decision whether it had a right to 
exist, and that in effect the court’s order 
meant confiscation of itsentire property, 
since its other subsidiary companies 
held the same position with regard to it 
as the Boston & Montana, rather than 
protection for MacGinniss, who asked 
the Judge, sitting in a court of equity, 


trated. It is doubtless true that the 
motive given out in their signed state- 
ments to the public were not the only 
ones which found place in the minds 
of Mr. H. H. Rogers and his associates. 
They undoubtedly felt that the situa- 
tion had become so intolerable that the 
sooner a crisis was reached the better it 
would be, but beyond question they 
meant the precipitation of the crisis to 
show Montana by a drastic concrete 
illustration how completely the State 
was dependent on the men who control 
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the Amalgamated Copper Company. 
They made the fact stand out with 
startling significance that a single cor- 
poration had power to stop at will the 
principle business of a State. They 
virtually served notice on Montana that 
unless the State came to their aid by 
means of an extra legislative session to 
enact special laws for the benefit of the 
Amalgamated, the major portion of the 
State’s business would be shut down for 
an indefinite time. 

Ifthe statements of certain copper 
experts are true, the Amalgamated was 
in a position to close its plants without 
loss to itself. According to those ex- 
perts, the Amalgamated had accumu- 
lated more than one hundred and fifty 
million pounds of copper during the 
time that the company had tried to 
maintain the price at seventeen cents. 
When the news of the shut-down reached 
London copper advanced acent a pound. 
With a third of the production cut off 
the price was to rise much higher. The 
shut-down would pay for itself. 

The shut-down was a shrewd move, 
since it put Mr. Heinze on the defen- 
sive for the first time in years. The 
industries of the State were paralyzed, 
just at the beginning of the long North- 
ern winter, and apparently for an indefi- 
nite period. The people did not analyze 
causes any further than to remember 
that a suit brought by the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company had brought 
about the shut-down. For once Mr. 
Heinze’s appeal to the people of Mon- 
tana fell on deaf ears. 

The Amalgamated Company scored 
again. ‘Through Senator Clark, Presi- 
dent Ryan, of the Daly Bank and Trust 
Company, and President Davis, of the 
First National Bank of Butte, it author- 
ized the Miners’ Union, in order to re- 
move the cause for the injunction and 
shut-down, to offer MacGinniss, of the 
M. O. P. Company, five hundred dol- 
lars a share for his hundred shares of 
Boston and Montana stock, which is a 
total of thirty thousand dollars more 
than it was worth in the market. In 
short, to get rid of the hampering litiga- 
tion which caused the shut-down, it 
offered to pay to Mr. MacGinniss for 
the stock two and a half times its value. 
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The effect of this offer was immedi- 


ate. Hitherto Mr. Heinze’s Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company and the 
Miners’ Union had been allies. Mr. 


Heinze had posed as the Moses who 
was to lead the miners out of the Egypt 
of their subjection, as the buffer against 
which the rapacity of the Standard Oil 
Company was vainly to break itself in 
its effort to reduce the wages of the 
miners. It had been by their help that 
he had carried elections and seated 
judges on the bench of Silver Bow 
County. But now the interests of the 
allies diverged. The Union wanted to 
buy the B. & M. stock of MacGinniss 
to determine litigation and start the 
plants of the Amalgamated in order to 
get the miners back at work. The in- 
terests of Mr. Heinze and his company 
lay in retaining the stock for purposes 
of continued litigation 

Heinze and MacGinniss both knew 
that the miners were in no mood to 
listen to explanations as to why the M. 
O. P. Company wanted that particular 
stock so badly. The Heinze faction 
had protested loudly that the shut-down 
was unnecessary, and they knew now 
that a refusal to sell the stock which 
had been the bone of contention would 
eventuate in a severance of the tacit al- 
liance which existed between them and 
the miners. 

A hurried consultation of the M. O. 
P. leaders was held, at which it was 
decided to postpone the issue by flight. 

Mr. MacGinniss fled precipitately 
with his stock before the committee of 
the Miners’ Union could wait upon him 
with its offer to purchase—fled in a con- 
suming terror lest his enemy, the Amal- 
gamated, should force him through the 
friends he dared not offend to accept a 
present of thirty thousand dollars. At 
first Salt Lake seemed far enough, but 
as the fear grew on him he continued 
his flight. Denver became too near, 
Chicago appeared to him only a Butte 
suburb, and New York was not large 
enough to lose himself in. 

Mr. Heinze’s victory in the court 
was proving a boomerang. He was 
cornered, for his prestige with the peo- 
ple was in danger, and in that lay one of 


his two sources of power. Another 
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meeting of the M. O. P. leaders was 
held to canvass the situation. Faint- 
hearted followers were ready to believe 
that Heinze’s star was waning, thata 
compromise would be best. 


HEINZE FACES A CRISIS 


But Heinze is too good a fighter to 
copper on his bets, as the Western 
phrase has it. He gambles ‘‘ with the 
lid off.’’ So, while his friends anxiously 
canvassed the situation, Heinze leaned 
back on a divan and played with a kit- 
ten. When he spoke, it was to com- 
ment on the good time the kitten was 
having. But he had his finger on the 
pulse of the situation, and before the 
meeting adjourned he had brought it 
round to his point of view. Since the 
Miners’ Union had appointed a commit- 
tee to wait on him and demand the sur- 
render of his B. & M. stock, he was de- 
termined as usual to be the aggressor 
and meet them more than half way. 
Thirty thousand dodgers were dis- 
tributed, stating that Heinze would 
talk to the miners from the court house 
steps concerning a proposal which he 
had to make for the settlement of the 
trouble. More then ten thousand people 
were present. The committee was there 
to purchase the stock. Heinze shoul- 
dered his way through the unfriendly 
crowd and climbed thecourt housesteps. 

Mr. Long, President of the Butte 
Miners’ Union and chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Union to 
wait upon Heinze, demanded of him a 
decided answer as to whether he would 
sell to the committee the B. & M. stock 
which had caused the trouble. Heinze 
evaded the question and began to ad- 
dress the people amid frequent inter- 
ruptions from the committee and others. 
He faced the great sullen crowd with an 
imperturbable poise and coolness, and 
his strong voice and insistent appeal for 
a hearing caught the people’s ear. Mr. 
Long and his committee were shouted 
down by the miners they represented. 
Heinze had his chance, and for ninety 
minutes made the most of it. 

Heinze’s proposals for a settlement 
were plausible but impossible of ac- 
ceptance, and nobody knew that better 
than Mr. Heinze. He made two propo- 
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sitions. One of them was an offer to 
arbitrate all disputes concerning the 
ownership of all controverted ore 
bodies, the decision of the arbitrating 
committee to be final and binding. Ac- 
cording to the laws of Montana the arbi- 
tration of controversies of a civil nature 
is permitted, but questions of title to 
real property are specifically exempt 
from the section of the code recognizing 
this method of settlement. His other 
offer was to sell the MacGinniss B. & M. 
stock at the price of purchase with in- 
terest from that date, provided that the 
cost of the various actions with 
reference to this stock be paid by the 
B. & M. Company. This included, 
though it does not appear on the face 
of the offer, besides the ordinary costs 
of the suits, the two hundred andeighty- 
one thousand dollars entered by Judge 
Clancy in the receivership case. He 
further provided that the Amalgamated 
should sell him five thirty-sixths of the 
Nipper claim, the rest of which Mr. 
Heinze owns, ‘‘for the price paid there- 
for by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at the time it purchased the 
same, and eight per cent. interest there- 
on from the date whereon the same was 
purchased ... . and shall give me a 
deed of conveyance, assuring the title 
to all the veins and ore bodies con- 
tained within the said Nzpper lode 
claim.’’ Now Mr. Heinze’s contention 
in regard to the Nzpper is that the ore 
veins dip under the adjoining proper- 
ties to the south and include rich ore 
within the lines of the Anaconda, the 
Never Sweat, the Oden, the Kanuck, 
the Adventure, the Parrot, the Bellona, 
and other claims belonging tothe Amal- 
gamated. If his offer had been ac- 
cepted he would have expected to make 
his deed of conveyance and assurance 
of title a basis upon which to continue 
litigation against the claims named. In- 
deed Mr. Lawson says that Mr. Heinze 
told him that given an undivided con- 
trol of the Wzpper he could tie up for 
a generation nearly every mining prop- 
erty on Butte Hill. 


ZAWSON A MEDIATOR 


Meanwhile various tentative efforts 
were made to bring the contending cop- 
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per interests to an agreement. The 
Great Falls Business Men’s Association 
suggested a committee of mediation, 
consisting of Governor Joseph K. 
Toole, President James J. Hill, of the 
Northern Pacific railway, United States 
Senators W. A. Clark and Paris Gib- 
son, and the Hon. Joseph Dixon. The 
efforts of the committee were quite un- 
availing. That was not quite the kind 
of a committee of arbitration that Mr. 
Heinze wanted. As he luminously 
phrased it, ‘‘ Four out of the five hold 
offices to which I elected them, but my 
chances with them would be about as 
good as that of a snowball in Cuba.’’ 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
who is interested in the Amalgamated, 
now came forward with a proposal to 
buy out Heinze’s Butte holdings at a 
price to be determined by arbitration. 
Mr. Lawson says that there had pre- 
viously been considerable negotiations 
between the two men, but that they had 
been unable to come to any agreement 
as to the price. Over his signature he 
makes the statement that Heinze has 
spent hours at a time negotiating with 
him and with Mr. Rogers, the president 
of the Amalgamated Company, both at 
hotels and at the private offices of the 
Standard Oil Company. In one in- 
stance he met Mr. Heinze at the Wal- 
dorf, where each of them had taken 
rooms on the same floor. These rooms 
were five suites apart, and the inter- 
vening rooms were all engaged by them 
but allowed toremain empty in order 
that they might meet without going 
into the hall, so that they might not be 
subjected to the deductions of alert re- 
porters. Mr. Heinze insisted earnestly 
on secrecy, since he feared that if he 
were caught by a photographer confer- 
ring with the Standard Oil people and 
the picture should get back to Butte his 
influence with the miners would be de- 
stroyed. Mr. Heinze categorically de- 
nied these statements, each of whicl 
was made over the signature of Mr. 
Lawson, and added that he had always 
refused to consider any proposition to 
sell his Butte property, since he pro- 
posed to stand by the miners so long as 
they stood by him. To Mr. Lawson’s 
latest published offer to purchase he re- 
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H. H. Rogers, of New York. 


President of the Amalgamated and one of the five 
directors of the Standard Oil Company 


plied with a scornful refusal. He had 
already in his speech to the miners pro- 
posed to the Amalgamateda settlement, 
and by that he meant to abide. 

On behalf of the Amalgamated, Mr. 
Seallon declined Mr. Heinze’s offers as 
unworthy of consideration. Immedi- 
ately petitions began to pour in to Gov- 
ernor Toole from all over the State to 
call a special session of the Legislature 
to pass the required legislation. When 
the Governor had become thoroughly 
convinced that the shut-down would 
occasion very great suffering, and that 
it was the desire of the people that spe- 
cial legislation should be enacted, he 
wrote to Mr. Scallon, stating that in 
his opinion the inherent infirmity of the 
proposition was the one which made the 
passage of the legislation mentioned @ 
condition precedent to the resumption 
of work by the several companies of the 
Amalgamated. He further stated that 
he was firm in the conviction that it 
were far better for the State of Montana 
as a whole that the calamity should con- 
tinue indefinitely than that ‘‘a prece- 
dent should be established by which 
legislation of a given kind should be 
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Gov. Joseph K. Toole. 
Distinctively a product of the West, a pioneer of the 
Daly type, Governor of the Territory of Mon- 
tana twenty years ago and Governor of 
the State to-day. 


made a condition precedent to the doing 
or the omission of any act by any cor- 
poration or individual in this State.’ 
Any other conclusion did not seem to 
him consistent with the genius and 
spirit of our government. ‘The Gov- 
ernor also desired to know whether in 
the event of an extraordinary legislative 
session the managers of the Amalga- 
mated would resume work at once with- 
out waiting to see what kind of legisla- 
tion might be passed. 

The Amalgamated officials agreed to 
resume work at once, if a special session 
were called. They desired also to call 
to the Governor’s attention the fact that 
what they had had to say in regard to 
an extra session had been said in an- 
swer to questions put to them by repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, and that 
resolutions by organized bodies for an 
extra session were adopted prior to any 
statement of Amalgamated officials on 
the subject. 

Thereupon the Governor issued a 
proclamation to the Legislature for a 
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special session, and the Amalgamated 
properties resumed work. The Legis- 
lature very promptly, and without seri- 
ous opposition passed bills for a Su- 
preme Court review of facts in equity 
cases and for a transfer of any case to 
another judge in the event that either 
party believes that the bias or prejudice 
of any judge would prevent his secur- 
ing a fair and impartial hearing. 

It may be submitted with much show 
of justice that the special legislation 
enacted for the Amalgamated is in this 
instance fair and equitable, but the sig- 
nificant feature which stands out, not- 
withstanding Governor Toole’s honest 
effort to eliminate it, is that a combina- 
tion of corporations under a single head 
has the power under duress of starva- 
tion to a hundred thousand people to 
force an unwilling Governor to call 
together the Legislature to enact meas- 
ures which will inure toits benefit. In 
short, a combine of capital for the first 
time in our history openly placed itself 
above the will of the commonwealth 
under the laws of which it existed and 
practically forced such legislation as it 
wanted, demanding a special meeting 
of the Legislature and specifying in 
precise terms what legislation would 
suit it. As one of the Amalgamated 
magnates phrased it in a newspaper in- 
terview :— 

‘“We have demonstrated that the seventy 
thousand voters in Montana, who are depend- 
ent upon the Amalgamated for a living, can be 
made to think through their stomachs better 
than through their brains. We have solved 
the Heinze problem by the only reasonable 
method.”’ 


While the Legislature was in session 
the opponents of the Amalgamated held 
a convention at Helena and formed the 
Anti-Trust Party. Oversix hundred dele- 
gates were present, representing cattle- 
men, sheepmen, miners, ranchers, lum- 
bermen and business men. Its avowed 
object was a campaign against the 
Standard Oil Copper Trust. The Amal- 
gamated newspapers were quick to point 
out that it was a Heinze party, domi- 
nated by the United Copper Company 
(Heinze’s company) ‘‘ with a capital 
stock of eighty million dollars and assets 
consisting of a number of lawsuits and 
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some district judges and county officials wholly without excuse. Indeed the 
in Silver Bow County.’’ But the fact most depressing feature of the conflict 
remains that there were present as del- to an unprejudiced onlooker is the fact 
egates a former Governor or two, some that if he had been a more scrupulous 
ex-Congressmen and other representa- man he would long since have been 
tive citizens from both the Republican wiped off the slate. He has held his 
and the Democratic party. own and more, because he has been 

The fight between Heinze and the willing to play the game unfairly and 
Amalgamated is still on. Within a win ona foul. 


week of the present writing Judge The contending individuals and cor- 
Clancy has rendered a decision regard- _porations have eliminated entirely from 
ing veins No. 3 and No. 7, in the their calculations the sovereign will of 
‘ennsylvania, which awards them to the people. They have assumed that 
Heinze. the Commonwealth of Montana was 


It is difficult to determine what the a puppet to be used in schemes of per- 
value is of this rich lead which Heinze sonal aggrandizement. It may be re- 
has just struck in his court prospecting, spectfully suggested to those contend- 
but if the Supreme Court sustains the ing factions that the most direct road to 
ruling it may be worth a million to the anarchy is to throw contempt upon the 


proprietor of the Aarus. laws that are a safeguard to their vested 

The Wall Street Journal has an- interests. If the people should learn 
nounced that Mr. Rogers is determined thoroughly the lesson that they teach in- 
to end the fight without a compromise _ sistently, the spoliation and confiscation 
if it takes ten million dollars. of these same vested interests would be 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Heinzecan only a question of ti! Montana 
be curbed bylaw without being crushed, stands between the devil and the deep 
even though he represents a type of sea. On the one sid t is ton- 
business man both predatory and para- fronted with private ownership of the 
sitic. For he has made a more effect- courts, on the other with corporate own- 
ive resistance to the deadening influ- ership of the State. Between these runs 
ence of the Standard Oil domination — the difficult road of safety and of honor, 
than any other kind of man could pos- to be picked out only by vigilance and 
sibly have done. His course has been perseverance and public spirited incor- 

> 


without moral justification, but not ruption. Will Montana find it: 


Note.—Since Mr. Raine’s narrative was written the inevitable has happened / murder has 
been added to the iniquities of the struggle. Penting a dispute concerning t Witchell-Davitt 
mine, both parties were enjoined from working the leads. The Amalgam i suspected that 


Heinze was disobeying this order, and procured from the court a license to inspect the premises. 
While engaged in this work parties of Amalgamated miners were systemat ‘tacked by un- 
known per SONS. Bu ning rags and car lo I lsofor € wei e dumped upon the MW, vious PaSeS 
were exploded to drive them from their work. On January 2d last anexplosion {two Amat- 
gamated employees outright, At this writing the coroner’ s jury is stillin ses The Editors. 
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“SUPERS”: THE LIVING BACKGROUND OF A PLAY 


By CAMPBELL B. CASAD 


HE ‘‘Super’’ (or extra 
| gentleman as he is now 
called) is the actor’s ap- 
prentice. He is the bottom 
rung of the theatrical ladder. 
His duties consist of filling up 
the stage, acting as the mob, 
and making the shouts of the 
populace, such as ‘‘ God save 
the King,’’ or ‘‘ Down with the 
traitor,’’ or ‘‘ Bread! bread!” 

His salary ranges all the way 
from twenty-five cents to a dol- 
lar a performance, but is gener- 
ally about three dollars and fifty 
cents a week. His chance of 
promotion was formerly rare, 
though of late years, a man 
with talent stands a very fair 
show of climbing. Thereare 
several well-known actors 
who began as supers and 
they are always pointed out 
by the rest of the profession 
(super) as shining examples, 
but for everyone who succeeds, hun- 
dreds fail. 

Fifteen years ago, supers were re- 
cruited from the ranks of petty thieves, 
pickpockets and barroom loafers, whose 
sole ambition was to procure enough 
money to buy beer, and they certainly 
madethestage manager’s life miserable. 
The sharpest kind of watch had to be 
kept to prevent them from carrying off 
everything detachable; still they had to 
be tolerated. 

Of late years, this element hasentirely 
disappeared and a new class of men have 
entered the field. Inno other branch 
of the stage is evolution more apparent 
than in the transformation of the 
‘*super’’ into the ‘‘ extra gentleman.”’ 
No longer are stage mobs composed 
of sidewalk loafers, and liquor store 
roughs. The ‘‘extra people’’ are of 
different fiber and they are nearly all 
ambitious to do more than carry a spear 
with the mob, play ‘‘ heavy thinking ”’ 
parts, or ornament the rear drop of a 
stage setting. 


, 








A Greco-American. 
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Now ‘‘ supers ’’ are composed 
of men in all walks of life; me- 
chanical, clerical, and even pro- 
fessional, while in college towns 
the ‘‘supers’’ are invariably col- 
lege boys, and I have known 
cases of aspirants for the clergy 
making extra money in this 
way. 

Then there is another class of 
‘‘super ’’ entirely distinct from 
the rest, that is, the wealthy 
‘‘super.’’ Yes, wealthy. Many 
a man in the mobs of ragged 
villagers at whom you gaze with 
pitying eyes, has a far larger 
bank account than you. ‘Take 
for instance the beggar in‘‘ Ro- 
bert Emmet.” Inthe season 
of 1902 he was the owner of 
several fine business blocks 
in New York City, while a 
still more dilapidated indi- 
vidual in the same play, 
who makes his entrance on 
a donkey, takes an annual trip to 
Europe. 


THE OLD METHOD 


The old scheme of advertising for 
extra people and taking the first ap- 
plicants who answer, is all changed 
now, being replaced by an entirely new 
system. 

In old times it was the custom in 
heavy productions to have six or eight 
men represent a vast concourse of peo- 
ple; then they gradually increased the 
number until sometimes a hundred were 
used at one time. It was at this period 
that the ‘‘ super’’ entered the dramatic 
field. It was then that the ‘‘ads”’ in 
the papers for ‘‘ supers ’’ began to make 
their appearance, and nothing in the 
‘* Help Wanted ’’ column was so well 
responded to. A call for fifteen men 


invariably brought a hundred and fifty, 
in all stages of dilapidation. 

The super captain having selected 
the number required, would endeavor 
to dismiss the rest; not an easy matter, 
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however, as sometimes he was forced to 
call the assistance of the police to dis- 
perse the crowd of disappointed appli- 
cants. The lucky ones were taken in 
on the stage and put through a brief re- 
hearsal-—-so brief, in fact, that at its 
conclusion they were dismissed with 
but a faint idea of what was required of 
them for the night’s performance. As 
they passed out the stage door each man 
was given a ticket, reading :— 


‘SUPER TICKET 
ADMIT ONE TO STAGE DOOR’”’ 


At the same time he received instruc- 
tions from the ‘‘ super captain ’’ to be 
sure and report at 7.30 p. m. 

On arriving at the theater every one 
received a costume and was directed to 
the dressing-room. This was usually 
in the cellar under the stage, where the 
extra baggage, old ‘‘ props '’ and broken 
scenery was stored. After hustling into 
their costumes as best they could, using 
old trunks and boxes for seats and news- 
papers for carpets, they were then made 
up by some one experienced in this art 
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—usually the assistant stage manager 
or one of the minor actors 

Then would come a long, tiresome 
wait for theircue. Sometimes a couple 
of hours. When at last it did come 
they were marched up to the stage, un- 
der the direction of the ‘‘ super cap- 
tain,’’ and when their proper cue came 
were hustled on, and in a half-dazed 
condition went through what they re- 
membered of their rehearsal. 


THE MODERN WAY 


When a manager needs ‘‘supers’”’ 
nowadays he simply goes to the ’phone 
and calls up the agency handling them, 
states how many and what kind he 
wants, and the agency fills his order. 

For example, suppose the manager 
of a large production requires:— 

‘*’Two old men with full beards, six 
middle-aged Frenchmen, one Japanese 
with long, drooping mustache, twenty 
well-built young men.’’ He rings up the 
extra people’s bureau and gives these 
items; and the agency, after selecting as 
many as they have on their books, sends 
out trained assistants to procure those 














Trojan warriors at a dollar a night. 
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not at once available, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time have the list compiete. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE 


My first engagement as super was 
virtually thrust upon me. I was spend- 
ing an enforced vacation, having been 
thrown out of employment by the fail- 
ure of the firm with which I had been 
for the previous five years. ‘Together 
with a friend of mine, I was strolling 
down Broadway, when happening to pass 
a well-known theater, we saw a large 
crowd of men and boys struggling to 
gain favorable places near the stage 
door. Our curiosity was aroused; we 
hastened to where they were and 
mounted the fire escape. From this 
point of vantage we overlooked them, 
as they wildly struggled, fighting, swear- 
ing, laughing and guying one another 
as the mood struck them. 

Our curiosity was further aroused 
when the stage door opened and a man 
stepping out, pointed to one of the 
writhing mass of humanity, exclaiming, 
‘You'll do,’’ and the man addressed 
entered, his face wreathed in smiles. 

Just as we were about to leave, the 
man pointed to me on my lofty perch 
and repeated, ‘‘ You'lldo.’’ I smiled a 
rather foolish smile and remained where 
I was. 

‘*Go imnside,’’ he said. I climbed 
down and, forcing my way through the 
crowd, to where he stood. told him I 
had a friend. 

‘* Where is he ?’’ he replied. 

I pointed out my chum. 

‘‘ Well, bring him along,’’ he said, 
after looking him over. I quickly 
beckoned to him and we entered the 
theater, still wondering what it was all 
about. 

Walking through the narrow hall, 
leading from the door, we emerged on 
the stage itself, where we stood in open 
mouthed wonder. The front of the 
house, its tiers of empty seats, weird 
and ghost-like in their coverings of 
white muslin, yawned before us. 

In the center of that portion of the 
stage where the footlights should have 
been, a bunch light projected three or 
four feet above the floor, with two vel- 
low flames sputtering at the top. The 
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rest of the lighting was done by a strip 
of border lights suspended above the 
first entrance. This lighted up a small 
deal table strewn with manuscripts and 
scene plots. Odd pieces of scenery and 
‘* props ’’ lay scattered about, while be- 
grimed and perspiring stage hands flitted 
here and there moving huge wings 
(scenes) and set pieces. Above us flut- 
tered hundreds of ropes and strips of 
loose hanging canvas and above all, 
the slats of the loft floor. 

After noting all this, we turned our 
attention to the principals. All the 
actors were in street dress, and with 
many a word of advice from an impor- 
tant individual (whom he afterward 
learned was the stage manager) they 
struggled through their parts. 

Going up to one of our fellow supers 
I called him aside and asked:— 


‘‘What are we going to be used 
for?’’ 
‘Extra men,’ he replied, as_ he 


stared at me with pitying eyes, sur- 
prised no doubt, at my ignorance. Just 
then the ‘‘ super captain ’’ entered with 
his last man, and after counting us to 
make sure he had enough, proceeded to 
take our names. 

When he got to me, he carefully 
looked me over, and after taking my 
name, said:— 

‘* Ts this your first time ?”’ 

I replied that it was. 

** You know the salary ?’’ is the next 
question. 

This time I told him I didn’t. 

** Well, it is fifty cents a perform- 
ance, and one performance goes to me 
as my commission,’’ he told me. 

To this I agreed, and we started the 
rehearsal. 

In the first act we were the jury ina 
French court. 

‘‘Bring on the jury-box!’’ shouts 
the stage manager, and ‘‘ props ’’ hus- 
tled in with a flat piece of scenery neat- 
ly folded. Upon opening this it proved 
to be a square, fence-like arrangement, 
of about nine feet square and two feet 
high. Into this we file, and as soon as 


we are seated on the benches therein 
the rehearsal starts off with a swing, 
but the counsel for the defense had 
hardly started his impassioned pleading 








for his client when it is discovered that 
the jury is minus a foreman. 

‘*Stop! Stop!’’ cried the stage 
manager. ‘‘ Who ever heard of a jury 
without a foreman? Where’s Jones?” 

Mr. Jones was the actor cast for the 
part. Some one answered that he was ill. 

‘““ Well, why didn’t he notify me? 
Hey, Sam! Sam! Comehere.’’ The 
‘* super captain ’’ went over to him and 
they had a hurried consultation carried 
on in an undertone. Ina few minutes 
the ‘‘ super captain ’’ beckoned to me. 

‘*Do you think you could play the 
part of our foreman ?’’ he asked. 

‘Sure I can,’’ I replied, delighted 
with the opportunity. The stage man- 
ager went over to the much-littered 
table, took up a manuscript and handed 
it to me, saying :— 

‘‘ Here is your part; take it home, 
study it, and try and be up init by next 
rehearsal.’’ 

Almost overcome with my sudden 
good fortune, I thanked him and 
hastened out the stage door. I didn’t 
wait to get home to read my part, but 
opened it as soon as I was out of sight 
of the theater 

It proved to be a brief typewritten 
sheet containing my three or four lines, 
and the last two words of each sentence 
preceding them as cues. 





Well, to be brief, I sat up all night 
studying, and at rehearsal next day 
made good, and by the opening night 
was as near perfect as I ever could be. 

And that opening night! Can I ever 
forget it? The call read 7.30 p. m., 
but I was on hand at 6.30 ready to be- 
gin, my nerves strung up to their high- 
est pitch. I was past the ‘‘super’’ 
stage, having reached the dignity of 
three lines, so I didn’t have to present 
a ‘‘super’”’ ticket at the stage door 
although I had to dress down in the 
cellar with the rest. After a tire- 
some wait of an hour the others arrived, 
and at last I got my make-up on. It 
was to represent a character of forty, 
while I was only twenty-two. When 
the assistant stage manager finished, 
and I looked in the mirror, I could 
hardly believe the reflection, with its 
abundance of moss-hair beard and 
grease-paint complexion, was I myself. 

Tiring of the cellar, | went up on the 
stage, where the stage manager was 
giving two of the company a little extra 
rehearsal. 

As I stood in the wings watching 
them a quiet little man stepped up be- 
side me. Thinking to show how well- 
versed I was in the business, I muttered 
some criticisms on the performance. 
The little man looked at me. 
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‘* What do you think of it?’’ he 
asked. 
‘*T think it will last about three 


weeks,’’ I replied. 

‘*’Thank you,’’ he responded and 
walked away. When a little later the 
‘‘ super captain ’’ joined me, I pointed 
the little fellow out, asking who he was. 

‘‘’'That,’’ said he, ‘‘ is the manager 
of the show, theater and whole con- 
cern.”” 

At last the overture was called and 
the orchestra struck up. We took our 
places, while the stage manager clapped 
his hands and shouted :-- 

‘*Clear! Clear!’’ and the 
went up. 

Can I ever describe the feeling that 
assailed me, every nerve tingled as I 
glanced forward for the first time. 

The house looked like a great black 
hole. Presently I regained control of 
myself, and gazing steadily over the 
‘‘foots,’’ tried to distinguish the faces 
of the audience, but soon gave it up. 

At last, I got a cue, and, rising, 
spoke my lines, but somehow they didn’t 
seem to have the effect desired. 

When thecurtain fell, the stage mana- 
ger rushed up to me and fairly 


curtain 


screamed— 
‘* What’s the matter with you? Have 
Can’t you speak 


you lost your voice ? 
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above a whisper ?’’ And all the time I 
thought I had spoken too loud. 

The next night, and every perform- 
ance of the three brief weeks of its run, 
I carried my part through without ma- 
king a mistake. But unluckily on the 
third week, the show closed down on 
account of bad business. On the last 
night, the manager came up to me and 
sorrowfully shaking his head cried:— 

‘‘ Well, you were right about the 
three weeks.”’ 

During those three weeks I was with 
this company I got about as badly 
stage struck as ever a young man was, 
and the Monday after the show closed 
found me at the Metropolitan Opera 
House ‘‘ supering’’ in ‘‘ L’ Africaine.”’ 
Among my fellow ‘‘ supers’’ was a 
large, dignified man with a luxuriant 
jet black beard. He was well-dressed 
and his appearance was so different from 
the average ‘‘ super’’ that the boys 
gathered about him plying him with 
very personal questions. 


‘Are you an American,’’ asked 
one. 
‘“No!’’ he replied, with a melan- 


choly shake of his head. 
‘‘ A foreigner ?’’ suggested another. 
Another shake of his head. 
‘* Well, where do you belong ?” they 
asked in a chorus. 





After three nights of rehearsing the ‘ super’’ becomes 
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‘‘'To the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ he 
responded. 

‘*Crazy,’’ they all thought, but when 
they read the paper the following Sun- 
day, and saw their impertinent ques- 
tions in print, they realized to their 
amazement that the supposed lunatic 
was a reporter on the city staff of a big 
paper. 

Another funny thing happened in this 
show. In the boat scene, the ‘‘ supers ”’ 
made up as savages, were supposed to 
board the ship and capture it. 

Other ‘‘ supers’ as sailors were sup- 
posed to fall down as dead. They were 
rehearsed thoroughly, and the ‘‘super 
captain ’’ congratulated himself on the 
results, but he reckoned without the 
tenor, a high-priced foreign gentleman 
whose knowledge of English was very 
limited. The tenor did not attend the 
‘“super”’ rehearsals, so none of the 
boys knew him. 

That night when we made our rush, 
the ‘‘supers’’ on deck fell down as ar- 
ranged, but never a move did the tenor 
make. A big Irish ‘‘ super,’’ Finnegan 
by name, saw him and making a grand 
rush for him, shouted:— 

‘* Lay down, ye divil, or I’ll knock 
yer block off,’’ but as the tenor didn’t 
know a word of English, he didn't lie 
down. So Finnegan grabbed him and 
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threw him to the floor, where he lay, a 
mass of some two or three hundred 
pounds, with Finnegan jumping up and 
down on him as the curtain went down. 

I was only a week at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House when Mr. DuBois 
sent for me and engaged me for Mod- 
jeska’s company. The piece was 
‘* Measure for Measure 

On the opening night, two of the 
girls who were supposed to be pages in 
the third act failed to make their ap- 
pearance, and so Mr. DuBois decided 
to select two of the boys for the part. 
My chum and I being the youngest 
of the lot, were picked out, and so 
when the curtain went up, it found us 
transformed into 
two rosy cheeked 
girls. 

We had scarce- 
ly settled into our 
places when a 
















as harmonious a background as the drop curtain. 
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violent cough from the front of the 


house attracted my attention. Sha- 
ding my eyes from the glare of the 
‘*foots,’’ I took a look out front to 


see from whence it came, and the very 
first thing I saw was a bald-headed old 
gentleman in the first row trying his 
best to flirt, having mistaken me for a 
girl. I nudged Henry, and he and I 
kept the thing up as much as we dared 
without the stage manager noticing 
us. Towards the end of the act, I 
signalled to my aged admirer to wait at 
the stage door after the show, and when 
at last Henry and I got out, there stood 
the old gentleman accompanied by a 
young man in evening dress. 

Henry and I stood in the stage door 
and awaited developments. 

Presently ‘‘ papa” came over to us. 

‘*T beg pardon,”’ he said, ‘‘can you 
tell me the names of the two young 
ladies who played the part of pages in 
the third act ?’’ 

‘*T guess you're rather mixed in your 
dates,’’ Henry spoke up. ‘‘ This gen- 
tleman and I were the pages.”’ 

At first he wouldn’t believe us, but 
when at last we convinced him he 
treated to supper. 

But the best part of the affair came 
later. A few days afterward I received 
a letter of introduction through a friend 
of mine to a gentleman down town, to 
whom I applied fora position. Imagine 
our mutual astonishment when the 
office-boy ushered me into the presence 
of my flirting friend. 


THE ‘‘ SUPER CAPTAIN ’ 


Like the ‘‘ super,’’ the ‘‘ super cap- 
tain ’’ is practically a thing of the past, 
_except in cities supporting only two 
or three theaters, for in all the larger 
places he is replaced by the ‘‘ extra 
gentleman’’ bureaus. Foremost among 
these is the Geo. R. White establish- 
ment, though at present Mr. White’s 
place can hardly be classed as an extra 
man’s agency, for he is working for bet- 
ter things. 

Mr. White started twenty-three years 
ago as call-boy in the Grand Opera 
House in New York. After two years 


as call-boy he realized the possibilities 
of running ‘‘ supers,” 


and began his 
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present business. It is to him the 
‘“ super ’’ is indebted for his rise to the 
dignified position of ‘‘ extra gentle- 
man.”’ 

He revolutionized the business, 
though it took him twenty-one years to 
do it. He has now a complete monop- 
oly of the ‘‘supers’’ of every theater 
in New York, and for nearly every pro- 
duction in the United States. 

In 1902 he had five hundred ‘‘ extra 
men’’ and women on his salary list at 
one time, and the season before he sup- 
plied ‘‘supers’’ for one hundred and 
forty-five plays and thirty operas, and 
during this season he had altogether 
twenty-five thousand people at one time 
or another drawing salary. As no large 
company can afford to carry the vast 
army of ‘‘supers’’ required, Mr. White's 
assistants go ahead of the companies, 
engaging and rehearsing the people in 
ach town, so that the ‘‘ supers’’ are 
perfect by the time the company arrives. 
For this purpose alone he has a corps 
of trained men, who are as good as 
stage managers in this lineof work. In 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York city Mr. White personally attends 
to this. 

‘*T like this kind of work,’’ he said 
to me, ‘‘and take as much pride in 
my part of the production as the stage 
manager does in his, and the returns 
amply repay me for my interest in my 
work. In r1gor I cleared seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and there has been a 
steady increase in my profits each suc- 
ceeding year.’’ 

The bureau watches the work of their 
people, and if they are not properly 
drilled, it gives them a rehearsal and 
when capable, promotes them. 

The best kind of ‘‘ super’’ is the old 
actor, the ‘‘ has-been,’’ who through 
some mishap or fault of his own has gone 
down in the business until he is glad to 
join the ranks of the extra people. He 
has outlived his usefulness in delivering 
lines, but his familiarity with stage 
business makes him a valuable addition 
to the bureau’s forces and he is eagerly 
sought by it. As soon as the actor is 
placed, he immediately becomes the 
center of an admiring group of fellow 
‘‘extras,”’ whom he entertains and at 
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the same time instructs with accounts 
of his former career. ‘‘ Why, when I 
was leading support with Booth,’’ he 
cries, and follows this up with some 
yarn of previous triumphs. 


SOME SUPER LETTERS 
Some very 
‘‘supers’’ (I 


interesting letters from 
beg pardon) ‘‘ extra 
gentlemen ’’ are on file in Mr. White's 
office. Three of them are given below. 
The first, a letter of application from 
an aspiring young Booth was precisely 
as follows :— 


DEAR SIR :—I am a young man 20 years of 
age and would like to now If you have enny 
chance fore me your company. 

I have bin working at a good thrad fore 
about 244 years and my pairence do not now 
about me workeing at the buisnes at al, my 
pairence keep bothering me to go upon the 
stage. But I hope you do not think I am 
stage struck. Is al the same to me if I get a 
position ore not, I'll tell you why I rite this 
letter, we have a good deal of friends and re- 
lations to our house, they al say saim thing 
that I am foolish fore workeing at the thrad 
I am workeing at the thrad I am workeing 
at. We have a quartet to home and I am the 
tenner singer they al say I have a splended 
voice for singing they have trubeled so that 
I go and learn the vaudival thrad. We have 
an awful jollie familie at home we are eather 
singing ore telin each jokes to make each 
other laugh. 

I am willing to take and learn to enny kind 
of a position for the starte in your company 
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so as to learn the thrad to satisfy my pairence. 
I have plaid with the Sarlstadt Amature Da- 
matic Club in takeing anchris ore Hebrew 
comedian part I am quick and active on my 
feet and hand. If you have an open space for 
a learner pleas let me now and I will call at 
once. If you wish to see me I would be glad 
to call upon you in your office enny time and 
we can talk the materover. If you now enny 
company let me now and I will refir the letter 
to them. Plese let me here from you soon as 
posiable. 





G—C— T—St., Bi: 
2 sheets with riteing on it. 
Pleas return this letter with a1 
I. 2c stamp to return letter 
Yours truly, 
G—C 


onx, N, Y. 


swer to it. 


Another application : 


N. Y. June 27 1903. 
FRIEND MR. WHITE :— 

I take pleasure in writeing to yo 
if you can give me a position as a chowrish 
on the stage. AsI have a d strong Bari- 
tone voice and can sing alone. I sing the 
latest songs and can make good if you will 
give me a trile as a chorist I worked for you 
as extra for the last five months. I plade in 
Hamlet, Pretty Peggy, Eternal City, Proc- 
tors Circit, and other houses so if you will 
let me know if there is any show, why I will 
ever so much OBlige to you for your trouble. 
Good Day I remain, 


to ask you 


Yours S—P. 


Of course this is not a fair sample of 
the ‘‘extra’’ in general, for in no 
branch of the theatrical profession is 
there so varied an assortment. 


The makings of a Roman mob, 











cent. of the people of Canada 

would have welcomed the an- 
nexation of the Dominion to the United 
States. Ten years ago only ten per 
cent. of the men who think thought 
seriously of sucha move, and to-day no 
one ever mentions the matter at all. 

Twenty years ago only a few dream- 
ers dreamed of the Republic of Canada. 
Ten years later ten per cent. of the peo- 
ple were in favor of it, and to-day 
twenty out of every hundred Canadians 
would welcome the news that Canada 
had cast off the cable that moors her to 
the Motherland and had blossomed out 
as a Nation. 

Mind you they wont all say so in 
open meeting. It is disagreeable to a 
British subject to be called anti-British, 
and that’s what the ultra-loyal say of 
those who have the courage to speak 
out for independence. It is a smolder- 
ing fire as yet, this idea of independence, 
and may continue so for fifty years, but 
there are those who hold that it will 
blaze up sooner or later. 

There seems to be a nervous dread in 
England that any estrangement of 
Canada would result in her rushing 
headlong into the arms of the Republic. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Just as the annexation sentiment has 
died out, so has the idea of absolute 
political independence grown. It is in 
the air. It is of this continent—this 
spirit of Freedom. 

No, Canada of her own volition, will 
never become a part of the United 
States. Her people are not insympathy 
with the republic. Her public men are 
constantly being shocked by what they 
call the depredations of the American 
Government. They express amazement 


a on, years ago twenty per 
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at the ‘‘ audacity ’’ of the Washington 
Government in the Panama incident. 
They look upon Uncle Sam asa Rough 
Rider, galloping and cutting out a 
Province, roping it, throwing it and 
branding it ‘‘U. S.’’ without the con- 
sent of the calf or of its mother who 
bawls at the bars, bristling with ten 
inch guns—bellows and baw!s piteously 
in her impotent rage. What distresses 
Canadian public men is the belief that 
this will always be so, that the Demo- 
crats would be as bad (Mr. Cleveland 
—Venezuela), in short that the disease 
is national. 

‘* Privately, personally the Yankees 
are the salt of the earty,’’ they tell you, 
‘“but Uncle Sam is a road agent, 
swaggering up and down the country 
taking what he wants.”’ 

Then comes the final shock that 
almost splinters the spine of the Cana- 
dian Statesman—the fact that the 
European rulers, including the British, 
not only suffer these ‘‘ outrages’’ but 
openly applaud them. The editorials 
of the London Times, for instance, are 
reprinted in Canada, paraded and pro- 
nounced infamous. 

And if you seek to justify the actions 
of the American Government by argu- 
ing that these South American states- 
men are pirates, who, if allowed to 
come aboard would rob Uncle Sam to 
a limp finish and finally scuttle his 
ship of state—that no matter how 
much money you gave them they 
would want more—the Canadian will 
shrug his shoulders, and in that shrug 
say,—‘‘ That does not justify Uncle 
Sam.’’ 7 

Of course all of this might have been 
different if our statesmen, a quarter of 
a century ago, had shown a littie more 
political sagacity, not to say tolerance 
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and decent consideration of the claims 
of Canada. 

‘* We'll starve them into the Union,’ 
bawled a blatant statesman in Detroit 
some years ago, and that speech will 
echo down the years and whenever it is 
heard it will stiffen the spine of the Can- 
adians. He tells it to his children, and 
his children’s children will hear it and 
hand it down. 

That one declaration, almost brutal 
in its bluntness, did more for Canada 
asa ‘‘ Nation’’ and more to smother 
and discourage the then growing senti- 
ment in favor of annexation, than any- 
thing ever uttered. 

No man reared in the shelter of the 
British flag likes to be threatened with 
starvation. 

Now Canada is indifferent. Even the 
growing desire for better trade relations, 
the revival of the reciprocity idea, below 
the line, fails to create any very great 
amount of enthusiasm in Canada. 

The truth of the matter is the people 
have been prospecting and have found 
Pay Dirt. They have sown twenty 
crops and have had nineteen harvests 
that were worth reaping, and many 
times the average yield has been double 
the average yield in the great Ameri- 
can wheat belt. Also they have been 
breeding and bringing up statesmen and 
think they have a few now who are able 
to go over the jumps. 

Another nightmare,common in Eng- 
land, is ‘‘ the Americanization of the 
Northwest.’’ Utterly absurd. 

The American settlers will help to 
Canadianize the Northwest. 

For the past six years I have watched 
my countrymen who have come 
over here to find homes, and I find 
that almost to a man they fall in 
with the ways and workings of 
things, and are almost immediately 
‘‘ assimilated They speak the lan- 
guage of this new land, the laws are 
good laws and they areenforced. They 
get protection. Also they get justice. 
Mark the renegade who went into the 
Northwest recently and murdered a man 
for his money. For months he covered 
his tracks until the Watch Dogs of the 
Desert, the Northwest Mounted Police, 
were put upon his trail. He is in jail 


’ 


in Regina now, and he'll hang in Re- 
gina one of these crisp mornings. 

The sturdy farmers from the Middle 
West who are going into the Northern 
fields by the thousands will like that, 
as all honest Anglo-Saxons like to see 
the innocent protected and the guilty 
punished. 

These things help to Canadianize the 
newcomer, and that’s what Canada 
needs—Canadians. 

Across the river from where I write 
to-day I see a lumber town holding one 
of the biggest lumber manufacturing in- 
dustries in the Dominion. This busi- 
ness was begun by a Yankee. Hissons 
are in charge to-day, and they are im 
tensely Canadian. 

I know of a large leather industry 
and two other manufacturing concerns 
in Ontario that were founded by men 
from the United States. The present 
head of one of these concerns is a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Nobody doubts his 
Canadianism. ' The wife of the founder 
of the McClary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, according to her tombstone, wasan 
Adams, first cousin to John Q. Adams. 
These facts show that the United States 
have helped to people and develop 
the Northern Dominion and that there 
is nothing to fear from the rush of Yan- 
kees to the Northwest. 

And so far as the matter of political 
independence is concerned, I am con- 
vinced that the newcomers, especially 
the Americans, will be the last to agi- 
tate the subject. The Yankee will be 
disposed to echo the cry of the mighty 
Mark, of Cleveland, ‘‘ Let well enough 
alone.’’ 

He is apt to say : ‘‘ Why, Jack, what 
the dickens are you kicking about? 
You have the protection of the British 
army and navy and nothing to pay. 
It’s a snap.”’ 

The German settler will smile and 
say: ‘‘ Dot ish vear goot Men from 
Russia and other military countries will 
simply be too full for utterance. 

We hear some grumbling over sea be- 
cause Canada contributes nothing, or 
nearly nothing, to imperial defense. 

My observations lead me to believe 
that Canada will contribute to im- 
perial defense so soon as she is allowed 
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to share in the imperial councils. She 
showed her patriotism and loyalty to 
the Empire when she sent her sons to 
South Africa to be stood up and shot 
down according to the English army 
code. The Canadians complain—-not 
the live soldiers, but the friends of the 
dead ones--complain bitterly because 
the Colonials were not allowed to skirt 
the hills, follow the ravines, dodge from 
rock to rock, until they could come 
within reach of the enemy, instead of 
being marched broad-breasted up toa 
river bank whose brink bristled with 
Boer guns. 

And yet, if there should come a call 
for troops to-morrow, and the cause were 
a just one, Canada would do her part 
cheerfully. This being so, one is sur- 
prised to find so many men of intelli- 
gence in favor of breaking away from 
the protecting arms of Great Britain. 
‘* But she is powerless—-absolutely, ut- 
terly powerless to protect us at the only 
point where we are at all likely to need 
protection,’’ said a prominent K. C. to 
me the other day. ‘‘ Give every Can- 
adian a cayuse and a rifle, let him take 
to the woods, Boer fashion, and woe be 
unto the enemy that goes in after him. 
No,’’ he went on with growing enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ there is no room on this conti- 
nent for a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and, sooner or later, it will pass.’’ 

‘* What would you ?”’ I asked. 

‘*T’d make it, to-morrow, a republic, 
like Switzerland, with no army but the 
Mounted Police, and no navy but the 
fishing fleet, having the passing ap- 
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plause and eternal friendship of eight- 
tenths of the people of the United States 
and the good willof the world. I’dcut 
loose, and then when Britain had a fight 
to make she’d have to fight instead of 
breaking off a piece of the empire and 
pitching it to the dogs of war, as a man 
in Siberia heaves a hound from his 
sleigh to stay the wolves until he can 
get under cover.”’ 

That last shot, as you will have 
guessed, had reference to the late Alas- 
kan unpleasantness, which, I am pleased 
to note, is slowly but surely fading from 
the minds of men, so busy are they and 
so boundless and almost limitless is this 
New Empire of the North. 

I am inclined to believe that as the 
white man becomes civilized and arbi- 
tration takes the place of manslaughter 
—when the possibility of war, on the 
continent at least, has disappeared—-the 
sentiment for political independence 
will grow, and that some day, quite 
peaceably and pleasantly, Canada may 
pull out, as a boy grown to manhood 
leaves home, taking a parent’s good 
wishes and good will. 

The relations between the people of 
the United States and of Canada will 
grow more friendly and pleasant as the 
years go by, because of the wholesale 
swapping of citizens now going on. 
Millions of Canadians have gone to the 
States, and in the next decade millions 
of Americans will have crossed into 
Canada. We shall like each other better 
as we see each other more, for we North 
Americans are the People—all of us. 


FRIEND AND ENEMY 


By MAURICE SMILEY 


My friend was perfect in my sight 
And all he did was done aright ; 

1 saw in him no flaw or blot. 
When men assailed him I was hot 
His dear perfections to defend, 
Because he was my trusted friend. 


Mine enemy was wholly bad, 

I saw each weakness that he had, 
I wondered what men saw to praise 
And heard approval with amaze. 
No worth or goodness could I see, 
Because he was mine enemy. 


Yet I was wrong, for after all 

In him I thought was wholly small 

I’ve found so many greatnesses. 

I’ve found so much of littleness 

In him who had my perfect trust 

That time has made my judgments just. 


And now with keener eyes I see 

That neither friend nor enemy 

Is wholly good or wholly ill, 

For both are men and human still. 

In both is much the years shall prove 
That we should hate—but more to love, 
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OUR RECKLESS RAILROADS 


T is hard to understand the complacency 
I with which the American people tolerate 
the reckless disregard of life that may 
fairly be said to characterize the railroads of 
this country. Scarcely a day passes, never a 
week, without its vivid newspaper story of a 
railroad horror. Each year the collected sta- 
tistics of the dead and wounded rival the har- 
vest of a war between great nations. In 1g02 
the injured numbered sixty-four thousand 
six hundred and sixty-two, and the killed 
Think of it, 
Men, women and children, enough to peopte 


eight thousand five hundred. 


such a city as Wilmington, stricken down be- 
cause somebody makes a mistake. There is no 
excuse in physical conditions. Year after year 
grade crossings are abolished, embankments 
strengthened, road beds ballasted, yet year by 
year the tally of the victims mounts out ofall 
1595 
passenger travel was only five-sixths as heavy 
but the list of killed 
wounded was little more than half so great as 
last With each acci- 
dent the neighboring community is aroused. 
If the en- 
gineer was killed there is a scapegoat ready 


proportion to the increase in traffic. In 


as it is to-day, and 


the holocaust of year. 


The Grand Jury sits on the case. 


made. If he survives he is held for trial, with 
the switchman, perhaps, or any employee who 
is not important enough tocount. Rarely, if 
When 
tempt is made to indict Directors or a Presi- 


ever, does the blame go higher. an at- 
dent, the public smiles, and the cynicism is 
justified. 
fault is due to incompetency tolerated, if not 


Yet in nine cases out of ten the 
countenanced, by those in authority. Some- 
body blunders besides the engineer, over- 
worked at eighty dollars per month. 

When an 
general may blame his subordinates, but the 


army meets with disaster the 


nation holds him to account. In railroading 
as in war, inefficiency is a crime, and as the 
general is absolutely responsible for his com- 





mand, the President and Directors must be 
made to answer to the public. The convic- 
tion of a single twenty-five thousand dollar a 
year man might send a sin 


Directors’ table 


lider round every 
in the country, but also it 
might cut down railroad accidents by a third. 
It probably would. Anyway, it is worth try- 
Keep your eye on the man at the desk, 
not on the man at the lever. 


ing. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE OF THE SUBURBS 


The most beautiful characteristic of the 
suburbanite is undoubtedly his cheerful loy- 
alty to the placeof his adoption. Trains may 
however ruffled 
ever fails to recall 
that while man made the city 


be late and snows deep, but 
his temper the commuter n 
it was God who 
made the country. l, there is no trial 
in overbalancing de- 
light, and as for the home 


Indee 
for which he cannot find 
ly tragedies of his 
existence, he meets them like another Robin- 

fresh remedy for each fresh 
We quote from the experience of a 
rural contemporary 


son Crusoe. A 
disaster. 
‘*T was caught in the deluge the other day, 


and in spite of raincoat and umbrella arrived 


at my office thorougly soaked from my knees 
down,”’ said a sad-eyed suburbanite who was 
recounting the joys of country life. ‘“ Iknew 
that to sit at my desk all day with wet feet 
and legs meant a severe cold or worse, and I 


was in a wretched state. I sat with the cold, 
wet things making me more and more miser- 
in idea. Inmy 


ving incandescent 


able, when suddenly I had 
office are a number of swin 
res only. 


lights suspended by the Loosening 


the surplus wire to give the lights more play 
and removing the light shades, I turned on 
the current and, resting my legs ona chair, 
pushed a light up each leg of my trousers to 


and ankle. The 
just the right quan- 


a point between the knee 
heat from the lights was 
titv, and in about half a minute my legs be- 
gan to feel a warm glow that was delightful, 
and the steam rose in miniature clouds, In 
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half an hour both legs of my trousers were 
thoroughly dry. Then I pulled my wet socks 
over the bulbs, and they were dry in no time 
The job was finished by putting the lights in 
my shoes and I had dry shoes in a little over 
an hour.’’ 

Besides, what’s an hour, more or less, to a 
suburbanite ? 

THE UNREST OF READING 

We commented last month with some as- 
perity upon a book by the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. Our objection is not based so 
much on the book, 
worthless to insure prompt oblivion, as upon 


which is sufficiently 
If there is 
thing that we Americans have a right to feel 
proud of it is the healthy mindedness of our 
inheritance. We are not naturally morbid or 
neurotic or introspective. Weare more prone 
to speculate in stocks than in the whys and 
wherefores of our being. 


its temporary popularity. one 


We set our hands 
naturally to the work nearest us. Now there 
are signs that the race is changing. 
has 


Our suc- 


cess been purchased at a price. Our 


nerves are tense. The strain is on, and if in 
our scanty seasons of relaxation we turn for 
rest and amusement to such a neurotic com- 
pound as ‘*‘ The One Woman,”’ we lose our 
chance for real refreshment and for return to 
a normal order of things. If a healthy peo- 
ple make a healthy literature, the reverse is 
also true. Healthy books make healthy men 


and women. 
A RELIGIOUS AGE 
Frequently the cry is heard in the land that 
religion is waning—that the churches are 
only gaining ground at the expense of each 
other. Statistics seem to show that the latter 
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contention is true, but it needs no argument 
to prove that the two statements are entirely 
distinct. Indeed, it is improbable if, since 
the revival of the Wesleys, ideas truly relig- 
ious have been much more prevalent through- 
out this country than they are to-day. Notto 
speak of the extraordinary number of mental 
healing sects and their kin, Christian Science, 
whatever one may think of its tenets, owes 
its main success to the religious instinct never 


more eager than now to find an outlet. The 
‘*New Thought,’ a name which grows daily 


more familiar, is a still better example. 
Though this cult practices mental healing, 
and accepts in part the theories of spiritual- 
ism, it is the complete opposite of Christian 
Science in that it refuses definite organization 
and denies any central authority. No more 
democratic type of religion exists in this 
country. About Boston the New Thought 
counts its adherents by the tens of thousands, 
and in the middle West they are everywhere. 

As it is in all vital forms of religion, the 
corner-stone in the New Thought is faith. 
‘‘Rub a wart,” says one of its leading apos- 
tles, ‘‘ with a split bean or pea, and throw the 
same away, and the wart will disappear—if 
And if this faith 
of the child endures in the man it can move 
mountains. 


vou expect such a result.”’ 


No observer can fail to be impressed by the 
toleration which is the most remarkable char- 
acteristic of this new faith. ‘‘ The authority 
of the inner life,’’ say its believers, ‘‘ which is 
God in the human soul, may gently replace 
dictation from without.’’ 

Those of us who belong to the established 
churches may well ponder on this thought. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 








T would seem that at least one might be 
I perfectly free in sleep. But the habits 
of cleaving to mistaken ways of living 
can not be thrown off at night and taken up 
againin the morning. They go to sleep with 
us and they wake with us. 
If, however, we learn better habits of sleep- 
ing, that helps us in our life through the day. 





THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,” Etc. 


II. SLEEP 





And learning better habits through the day 
helps us to get more rest from our sleep. At 
the end of a good day we can settle down 
more quickly to get ready for sleep, and, 
when we wake in the morning, find ourselves 
more ready to begin the day to come. 

There are three things that prevent sleep. 
Over fatigue,—material disturbances from the 
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outside,—and mental disturbances from 
within. 

It isnot uncommon to hear people say ‘'I 
was too tired tosleep’’—but it is not gener- 
ally known how great a help it is at such 
times not to try to sleep, but to go to work 
deliberately to get rested in preparation for it. 
In nine cases out of ten it is the unwilling- 
ness to lie awake that keeps us awake. We 
wonder why we do not sleep. We toss and 
turn and wish we could sleep. We fret, and 
fume, and worry, because we do not sleep. 
We think of ail we have to do on the follow 
ing day, and are oppressed with the thought 
that we cannot do it if we donot sleep. First, 
we try one experiment to see if it will not 
make us sleep, and when it fails, we try 
another, and perhaps another. In each ex- 
periment we are watching to see if it will 
work. There are many things to do, any one 
of which might help us to sleep, but the 
watching to see tf they will -work keeps us 
awake. 

When we are kept awake from our fatigue 
the first thing to do is to say over and over to 
ourselves that we do not care whether we 
sleep or not, in order to imbue ourselves with 
a healthy indifference about it. It will help 
toward gaining this wholesome indifference 
to say “I am too tired tosleep, and therefore, 
the first thing for me to do is to get rested in 
order to prepare for sleep. When my brain 
is well rested, it will go to sleep; it can not 
help it. When it is well rested, it will sleep 
just as naturally as my lungs breathe, or as 
my heart beats.’’ 

In order to rest our brains we want to lie 
quietly, relaxing all our muscles, and taking 
even, quiet breaths. Itis good when we can 
take long, full breaths, but sometimes that is 
too fatiguing; and then we must not only 
take moderately long breaths, but be careful 
to have them gentle, quiet, and rhythmic. To 
make a plan of breathing and follow it keeps 
the mind steadily concentrated on the breath- 
ing, and gives the rest of the brain, which has 
been working on other things, a chance to 
relax and find its own freedom and rest. It 
is helpful to inhale while we count seven, ex- 
hale while we count seven, then rest and 
breathe naturally while we count seven, and 
to repeat the series of three for seven times; 
but to be strict with ourselves and see that we 
only do it seven times, not once more nor 
once less. Then we should wait a little and 
try it again,—and so keep on for a number of 


times, repeating the same series; and we 
should always be sure to have the air in our 
If the breath- 


ing is steady and rhythmic it helps very 


bedrooms as fresh as possible. 


much, and to inhale and exhale over and over 
for half an hour, has a very pleasant, quieting 
effect—sometimes such exercises make us 
nervous at first, and, if we are very tired, that 
often happens; but, if we keep steadily at work, 
the nervousness disappears and restful quiet 
follows which very often brings restoring and 
refreshing sleep. 

Another thing to remember—and it is very 
important—is that an overtired brain needs 
more than the usual nourishment. If you 
have been awake for an hour, and it is three 
hours after your last meal, take half a cup, or 
a cup of hot milk. If you are awake for 
another two hours take lf acup more, and 
So, at intervals of about two hours, so long as 
you are awake throughout the night. Hot 
milk is nourishing and a sedative. It isnot 


inconvenient to have milk by the side of one’s 
bed, and a little saucepan and spirit lamp, so 
that the milk can be heated without getting 
up, and the quiet simple occupation of heat- 
ing it is sometimes restful in itself. 


There are five things remember to help 
\ healthy indiffer- 
ence to wakefulness, 2. Concentration of the 
mind on simple things. 3. Relaxation of the 
body. 4. Gentle rhythmic breathing of fresh 


rest an over-tired brain: 


air. 5. Regular nourishment. If we do not 
lose courage, but keep on steadily night 
after night, with a healthy persistence in re- 


membering and practicing 
we shall often find that 


these five things, 
it might have been 
a very long period of sleeplessness may be 
materially shortened and that the sleep which 
follows the practice of the exercises is better, 
sounder, and more refreshing, than the sleep 
that came before. Inmany cases a long or 
short period of insomnia can be absolutely 
prevented by just tiese simple means. 

Here is perhaps the place to say that all 
narcotics are, in such cases, absolutely per- 
nicious. 

They may bring sleep at the time, but 
eventually they lose their effect, and leave the 
nervous system in a state of strain which 
can not be helped by anything but time, 
through much suffering that might have been 
avoided. 

How to avoid being kept awake by outside 
disturbances, and by troubles of the mind will 
be told in the next article 
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PAY, our new teacher's all right. 
You can’t give him no guff. 
Th’ other day, ’bout ten o'clock, 
I want’d a smoke, and I want’d it 
bad. So I flops m’ head down on 

in’ desk, jest this away, same’s I uster with 

Miss Mamie, and waits fer teacher to come 





round, and puttin’ his hand on my shoulder, 
sympathizin’ like, say: ‘Jimmy, duz you feel 
bad ? Don’t you think you’d better go home?” 
But he goes right on with the lesson, payin’ no 
‘tention to me atall. So I begins to groan sort- 
er softly, jest this away, ’s if I wuz tryin’ not 
t’ interrupt, but ‘twuz hard toholdin. 7henhe 
notices me allright, he duz. He stops, 
plunk, and he sez, ’s sharp ’s a whip: 
‘Jimmy, wat’s the matter with yer?”’ 

‘*Oh, sir,” I groans, ‘‘I feels so 
sick, sir.’’ 

‘Feels sick, do yer?’’ sez he. 
‘* Where ?”’ 

I draws a face like a funeral and 
rubs my bread basket. ‘All over 
here,’ sez I. 

I suppose I orteren’t t’ raised m’ 
head, ’r else I did the too-much-sick 
act, fer he was onter my game ina 
minit. 

‘* Sick, the devil!’’ sez he; ves, he 
did, jest them words, ‘Sick, the 
devil! You sit up and do your work 
or I'll make yer feel sick !"’ sez he. 


So I makes ’s if m’ feelin’s wuz 


hurt by his thinkin’ so hard of me, Jimmy. 


| 
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but I begins studyin’ again, you bet, only 
gradual like ’s if I wuz on the point of death, 
but ‘ud do anythin’ s’ long ’s dear teacher tol’ 
me. 

’Twa'nt that away with Miss Mamie. She 
wuz easy, she wuz. Youcud jolly her along 
with any old song and dance and she’d smile 
*s happy ’s a baby. Oh, yes, I wuz her pet all 
right, and I ain’t so pious neither, not so’s 
vou'd notice it. I tol’ herI liked her better’n 
any teacher I’d ever had and that she wuz a 
hundred times nicer ’n old Miss Warner. 

‘‘Jimmy,’’ sez she, blushin’ like, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t say that—comparisons are odorous,” 
sez she, but she wuz ’s tickled ’sa kit- 
ten and after that I cud pull her leg 
for any old thing. Gee ! it wuz a cinch. 
The knives and marbles she’d took 
from the naughty boys went into the 
waste basket, but I went in after ’em ’s 
soon ’s school wuz out, all right, all 
right. 

If I didn’t have my lessons, w’y I’d 
work the old gag ’bout not havin’ time 
*‘countsupportin’ my father and mother 
sellin’ newspapers—say, wouldn’t that 
jar you; pap’s a licensed engineer at 
fifteen per, and the old ooman makes 
jest a few herself, w’at with plain 
sewin and the like. But she tumbled 
to once; said that wuz all right "bout 
the lessons and I wus a good boy to 
work for my parents. Then when we’d 
have visitors she’d point me out be- 
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hind a geography, 
pertendin’ to study 
‘bout day and night 
bein’ caused by the 
rotation o’ the earth 
on its axis, and tell 
‘em how good and 
noble I wuz. Gee! it 
seemed a shame to 
take the money. 

Why Tommy Green 
ain't init at all. He 
thinks he’s somethin’ 
much jest ’cause he 
c’n do his fingers this 
away and h’s had the 
scarlet fever. 

Why that’s nothin’. 
I’ve had my leg broke 
in two places and I 
Puls da ile teenmeal nearly died of the 

' ‘ diphtheria. Tommy 
don’t know beans neither ’bout runnin’ a 
teacher. If he breaks a winder, he swears he 
ain’t done it, when his teacher seen him her- 
self plain as day. Now that ain’t my style. 


When she asks the class who did it, I sez uy 
humbly like, ‘‘ Please ma’am, I did.” 

‘*That’s wat I like to hear,"’ sez she,** you’re 
a noble boy,” and then jest to show she ain’t 
mad with me but likes me better’n ever, she 
asks me to get hera glass o’ water, and I gets 
a few puffs at the same time, for I gotter go 
down in the basement and I gotter let the 
water run till it gets good and cold. 

I fixed her good and solid though when } 
wrote a essay on wat I wuz going to be. I sez 
I wanted to be a teacher jest like Miss Mamie 
if I cud ever get ’nuf learnin’ and goodness 
and a lot o’ other rot. Holy smoke ! I’drather 
die first; and there ain’t no money in the 
teacherin business nohow. But gee! she 
jest thought I wus great after that and it 
wuz “Jimmy, carry this here note ’’—half 
hour off,—‘‘ Jimmy, you're to be monitor’’ 

a swipe at Tommy Green—“ Jimmy, you're 
excused early so’s to meet the paper wagon.”’ 

But jest ’s I getseverythin’ fixed all O, K. | 
gets promoted. Mr, Grey—he’s my new 
teacher—sez [ hadn’t no business to be there, 
wich is jest "bout right; sez I don’t know 
nothin’, which is jest ’boyt right, too, But 
say, he’s all right though. 

I sprung the supportin’ father and 
mother bluff on him and he sez ‘‘Get out,” 


or words more or less to that effec.’ 

‘* How much does you make ?”’ sez he. 

I dodged a bit, but 'twant no use, for I sees 
as how he wouldn’t bite at no fish story, so 
I sez up honest, “’Bout eight dollars a 
month, wat with a news route in the north- 
east and extra papers besides. 


‘“What does you do with your money?” 


says he. 

‘*Oh,” sez I, ‘I soaks iway ina cigar- 
box.” 

‘*How much have you got ?”’ sez he. 

‘*Seventy-three dollars and twenty-seven 
cents to date,’’ sez I. , 

‘* Why don’t you put it in a savings bank ?”” 


sez he. 

‘* Wat's that ?”’ sez I. 

Then he sez as how you gets three cents a 
year on every dollar you puts in. 

‘Gee!’ sez I, ‘‘ that’s jest like findin’ 
money.” 


‘*Yes,”’ sez he, smilin’ like, ‘‘ you orter 
put yourn in the Union Savings Bank,’’—and 
I did. 

II 


Say, that bank wa’nt no good. Jest ‘bout 
the time I wuz beginnin’ to feel like a bloated 
bondholder, and had six months’ interest 
added onter my book, that bank busted. But 
that wa'nt the worst by a long sight. Mis- 
fortune come in triplets, as the sayin’ is, and 
it wa’nt a week after that when ma fell 
sick of a fever and jest naturally died, 
I mean—typhoid fever, yer know. Then 
‘bout a month after that a shaftin’ fell on pap 





1 waits fer the teacher come round. 
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and smashed both’n his legs to a jelly so’s 
they had to be sawed off, and he’s no good no 
more. What do yer think o’ that fer a bunch 
o’ hard luck? I wuz worse’n a orphan all 
right and no joke. Naturally I quits school 
fer keeps and starts sellin’ papers down town. 

One day Mr. Grey comes ’long, bout ten in 
the mornin’, wich surprises me some, ’cause 
it wuz a Wednesday and ‘twant no holiday. 

‘“*T’'ve been wantin’ to see ver, Jimmy,’’ sez 
he. ‘*‘No, thank yer, I’ve read the paper. 
Come up to my office in the Globe Buildin’ 
after yer sell out.”’ 

**Globe Buildin’ !"’ 
on, 

cy, ie ‘T’ve quit the teacherin’ 
business and ’m practicin’ law.’’ 

**Oh,”’ sez I, ‘‘ all right,’ and I goes, won- 
derin wat’s up. 
wanted ? 


sez I, fer I didn’t catch 


sez he. 


Say, watter yer suppose he 


‘*Jimmy,’’ sez he, ‘‘ I’m orfully sorry ’bout 
that bank; I thought it was all right, and I 
lost some money in it myself, too.” 

‘‘Oh, that ain’t no matter; ‘tain’t no use 
cryin’ over spilt milk. How’sthe law?’’ sez 
I, changin’ the subjec’, fer I want goin’ ter 
have him think I cared or held it up against 
him, fer I didn't, not one little bit. 

‘*Oh, the law’ sall right,’’ sez he, smilin’ like; 
‘but it ain’t comin’ my way much jest yet. 
Jimmiy,’’ sez he, ‘‘ I’ve a propersition to make. 
You c'n rent space fer a news stand in front 
of the Globe Buildin’ fer fifteen a month, and 
though I ain’t got much, if yer’ll try it, I'll 
start yer and ye needn’t worry ‘bout the rent 
till ye c’n pay it.’’ 





‘* Fifteen a month !’’ sez I ‘‘ that’s twicet as 
much as we uster pay fer our house.” 

‘*Oh, yes,”’ sez he, ‘“‘but think of the advan- 
terges over sellin’ papers on the street.” 

‘All right,”’ sez I, ‘‘if you’ll fix it up,—I 
don’t mean the money part, fer I ain’t in the 
poor house jest yet—but if you'll fix it with 
the managers, I’m game all right.” 


III 


Say, y’orter seen my place o' business. I 


a . 
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made that stand look eT 7 
like a circus come to 
town. Wen I wuz’nt | 
takin’ in the dimes and L__— 
nickels I wuz printin 
that Mr. Grey 
said wuz all right. I 
made ‘em fresh every 
hour jest t’ tract atten- 
tion. 

‘*Fond Parunts 
Attenshun. Lern How 
to Edercate Your 
Childrun. In the 
this month, Jest Out.” 
‘*Lady’s Look. How 
To Make Your Winter 
Bonit—for 25c.”’ 
‘“‘How to Bild your 
own Home on Ioc a — o Ae 
weak.” **Half-hour off.” 

Say, there wuz a crowd roun’ that stand 
frow dewy morn till the lights wuz put out, 
and I passed magazines and newspapers over ; 
that counter like hot cakes. In ’bout a month 
I buys papa patent rollin chair so’s he cud 
push hisself about and soon | brings him 
down town to help handle the cash. Say, 
I’ll be livin’ on easy street in ’nother year 
sure. 

I wanted to take Mr. Grey inter partnership, 
but he sez, smilin like, ‘‘No, it’s all yourn Jim- 
my, and besides I’m gettin’ busy myself some 
now.’ 








signs 





Say, I always said he wuz too good 
fer the teacherin business, He’ll be president 
some day if I ain’t mistook. 
councilman 


He’s runnin’ fer 
from our ward now and if he 
don’t make it, it won’t be my fault, fer in 
every paper and magazine I sells there’s a 
bang up printed notice shoved in at the 
openin’ page :— 





‘* Vote for the Hon. John Grey. “_ 
He’s the cleanest, whitest 
man clear through that ever 
came down the pike. 
Refer to Jimmy.” 
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The cars used in the Zossen experiment. 














THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR SPEED 


By LOUIS BELL 


FEW weeks ago the news flashed under 
A the sea that the experimenters on the 

electric line at Zossen had driven their 
car at the terrific rate of more than one hun- 
dred and thirty miles per hour. The feat was 
hailed with more joy than surprise by the lit- 
tle group of advanced engineers who had fol- 
lowed the work and knew well its possibili- 
ties, but to the world at large it was merely 
an unheard-of speed at an unheard-of place. 
One has to stop and reflect before he can fairly 
realize what the achievement really signifies. 

One hundred and thirty miles per hour is 
by far the highest velocity ever reached by any- 
thing of human contrivance, save a projectile. 
It means that the car is traveling close upon 
two hundred feet in each second of time, that 
it would pass the fastest express train as if the 
latter were standing still, and, given a clear 
track, could run from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in less than twenty-four hours. 

The magnificent result was not the outcome 
of individual enterprise or invention, but of 
deliberate organized effort extending over 
four years of persistent labor. In 1899 a soci- 
ety for the study of high-speed railroading 
was quietly formed in Germany. Among its 
leading spirits were Herr Rathenau, head of 
one of the great German electrical companies, 
and Von Siemens, head of another world- 





famous firm. Associated with them was a 
small but distinguished body of engineers and 
capitalists, and the organization won the po- 
tent backing of the German Emperor him- 
self. It was a syndicate unique in the world’s 
history, bent not on the formation of a huge in- 
dustrial company, but on the solution of a tre- 
mendous technical and commercial problem. 

The necessary funds were subscribed by 
prominent financiers and banking firms, en- 
gineering plans were formulated, and permis- 
sion was obtained from the Government to 


use foran experimental track the military rail- 
road between Berlin and Zossen. The part of the 
road selected was that Marienfelde, a 
suburb a few miles sout Berlin, to Zossen, 
the terminus, a distance i little less than 
fifteen miles, where the track was fairly 
straight and nearly level 
There, in the late sumn 
of the epoch-making expe 


of 1901, the first 
riments was tried. 


Before this could be dot long period of ex- 


periment and construction was necessary; 
new apparatus had to be ilt and new meth- 
ods developed. Our ordinary. methods of 


electric railroading breal wn when applied 


to high-speed work den ling the supply of 
large amounts of pow » the moving car 
over considerable distances. Their weakest 
point is that the continuous current motors in 
common use on electric cars cannot well be 
constructed to take their supply of power at 
a greater electrical pressure than a few hun- 
dred volts. Consequent f great power be- 

current has to 


It is on just the 


comes necessary, a ver 
be furnished to the « 
principle that a waterf the head be only 
a few feet requires an enormous flow to pro- 
duce a great amount of power. This large 


current cannot be delivered over long dis- 


tances without severe loss and great expense, 
nor can it easily be t off the working 
conductors by a fast-running car. The third 
rail, so much used i s country, would 
quate to meet the 


conditions demanded in t Zossen work, even 


have proved entirely 


were it free from the difficulties of insulation 
which beset it. The only feasible plan for 
the supply of great power to a fast car ona 
long line is to deliver the power at very high 
voltage from the working conductors. 

This plan, already announced by theory, 
the Zossen engineers putinto practice. They 
transmitted the power along the line in the 
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way now customary in power transmis- 
sion, as three-phase alternating current, 


and delivered it to the car at the full trans- 
mission pressure of from eight thousand to 
fourteen thousand volts. 
similar to those common in our streets, were 
erected, one above the other, at the side of 


Three trolley wires, 


the track. 
better contact at high speed than if directly 
The power taken from these wires 


This position was chosen as giving 


overhead. 
was utilized on the car by three-phase alter- 
nating current motors, since a change from 
alternating current to the continuous current 
of the common railway motor could not be 
made except by carrying heavy and compli- 
cated apparatus. 

The high voltage on the trolley wires was 
reduced by alternating current transformers 
carried on the car toa pressure more conyen- 
ient for the motors and regulating apparatus. 

The cars themselves were two in number, 
similar in construction and dimensions to 
our ordinary long passenger coaches and were 
mounted on a pair of six-wheel trucks, each 
truck fitted with a pair of two hundred and 
These motors were 
capable of working temporarily up seven hun- 
dred and fifty horse-power apiece, and were 


fifty horse-power motors. 


spring supported, with large hollow shafts 
connected with the axles which were driven 
directly by flexible couplings. The wheels 
were about four feet in diameter, and were 
equipped with both air and hand brakes. The 
cars complete with their ordinary number of 
passengers weighed about ninety tons each, 
Trolley contacts for all three wires were ar- 
ranged at each end of the cars, those on the 
now famous car ‘‘ B”’ being strong insulating 
pillars each bearing three spring-carried trol- 
ley bows, trolley wheels being quite out of the 
question at very high speed. 

The engineers well knew that the track with 
rails weighing sixty-four pounds per yard and 
carried partly on steel and partly on wooden 
sleepers was rather light but began the experi- 
ments on it partly witha view of seeing what 
could be done withstandard track construction 
at very high speed. One hundred and twenty- 
five miles per hour was the goal that they had 
set before themselves, and beginning at less 
than half this rate the speed was gradually 
and carefully worked upwards with elaborate 
measurements of power, speed, and wind pres- 
sure at each stage of the operations. 

The results were precisely what had been 


anticipated by well informed engineers on 
Taking power 


both sides of the Atlantic. 
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from the trolley wires and getting prodigious 
speed with the motor equipment provided 
proved to be easy, but the capabilities of the 
track for safe running were soon exhausted. 
At sixty-five or seventy miles per hour there 
was severe jolting, which steadied down at 
higher speed, but was followed a little above 
eighty miles per hour by more serious signs 
of weakness. The cars began to sway alarm- 
ingly and after pushing the speed to just 
short of one hundred miles per hour, the ex- 
perimenters thought it discreet to halt. 

They had already done invaluable work. 
They had shown that they could develop 
enough power in the motors and could easily 
take power enough from the high pressure 
They 


had shown, too, that many current estimates 


trolley lines to win the speed desired. 


of air pressure at great speed were gross ex- 
aggerations, Lessthan three hundred horse- 
power at the motor was sufficient to hurl the 
ninety ton car along an indifferent track at 
nearly ninety miles per hour. The only weak- 
ness developed was in the brakes, which bit less 
effectively at the higher speeds than was their 
wont. At above seventy-five miles per hour 
the signals were hard to see, and it was evi- 
dent that a general re-arrangement of the 
track would be necessary before speed could 
be pushed to the limit. 

It took nearly two years of careful labor 
to work up the immense mass of data ob- 
tained. The entire length of experimental 
track was thoroughly ballasted. The old 
rails were replaced by much heavier ones, all 
laid on oak ties, since the section of 
laid with steel ties had proved particularly 


road 


unsatisfactory. Curves were eased, guard 
rails laid, and the whole line put in the 
best possible condition for high speed. 


Only minor changes were made in the cars 
since the electrical equipment as a whole, had 
proved highly satisfactory. 

Finally, early the past autumn, experi- 
mental runs were resumed, trying the effects 
of higher speeds, and gathering at each stage 
complete data for attempting the next. 

So the work went cautiously on and present- 
ly we began to get startling results, First one 
hundred and fifteen miles per hour was scored, 
then one hundred and twenty-five, and finally 
one hundred and thirty and more. The ex- 
perimenters had won and more than achieved 
the splendid task they had set for themselves. 
Complete reports are lacking, but the entire 
feasibility of sustained speed above one hun- 
dred miles per hour is put beyond question. 
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OBERT BARR, author of ‘‘ Over the Bor- 
R der,’’ is one of the most energetic of lit- 

erary people and, besides writing novels 
and short stories and editing a magazine, he has 
managed to acquire one of the most beautiful 
building sites in England and to build a 
He lives nowat Hillhead, Wol- 
dingham, ona bitof high ground which looks 


house on it. 


off over a vast plain wherein lie the counties 
of Kent, Sussex and Surrey, and whose border 
is the hills that touch the English Channel. 
He is an American, of course, and one of the 
most striking examples 
of the Americaninvasion 





— 


of England; for his 
books have a breezy, en- 
ergetic quality which 
holds the attention and 
has made him as popular 
on that side of the water 
as on this. 
As for style—‘‘If I 
Mr. Barr said once, 
As it is, I just think 





Mr. Barr's house. 


were a young man,” 
“‘T would learn style. 
of my story. I was 

talking 
club with a leading 


once in a 


critic, some leading 
authors and Thomas 
Hardy. They were 
talking about style, 
and I said, ‘What is 
style?’ Hardy said, ‘I 
really don’t know.’”’ 
Who does? 

Not long ago Mr. 
Barr was at the 
Euston Station in 
London, seeing off 
Dr. McKenzie, of 
McGill 
who was taking the 


University, 





Mr. and Mrs 





steamer train for Liverpool. As they walked 


up and down the long platform together, Dr. 
McKenzie said jocularly : 
‘Let us go to the bookst and see if any 


of yourimmor- 





tal works are 
If they 
are I’ll buy one 


there. 


to take across 
with me. If 
they are not, 
I'lltellall your 
friends on the 
other side that 





gee coppeene Where Barr’s novels are planned. 
British reputa- 
tion is a sham.’’ The two walked to the 
bookstall and examined it carefully, but noth- 
ing with the name of Barr was found. 
annoyed and would 
have entered a protest, but the 
that was against the rules « Time 
was and McKenzie took 
his place in the forward part of the long train. 


The novelist was visibly 
doctor claimed 
ft the game. 
short, Professor 
Barr bade him good- 
by and then made 
lirect for the book- 


stall to give the sel- 





1 piece of his 
but as he 
casually at 
the array of books, 
there, in the most 
prominent place, he 
row of seven 
copies of ‘“* The Vic- 


+ 


mind, 


glanced 


saw a 


TS. 

The shrill whistle 
dsounded, and the 
train was perceptibly 
in motion. There was 


Robert Barr, no time for paying 
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anything, so Barr 
grabbed his bookand 
ran like mad up the 
long platform. The 
stall-keeper shouted 
“Stop thief!’ and 
others took up the 
cry, trying to inter- 
cept the culprit, but 
Barr dodged them 
successfully, 

The energetic railway officials thought he 
was a belated passenger and determined to 
throw him into the train. Doors in the mov- 
ing carriages were flung open, and officials 
yelled frantically: ‘Jump in anywhere !’’ 

It took great agility to evade the officials, 
but Barr succeeded. Dr. McKenzie was lean- 
ing out of his window, thinking from the out- 
cry that some one had been killed, when Barr 
hove alongside and said politely, if breath- 
lessly :— 


BOOKS OF 


** Cherry,”’ by Booth Tarkington. 

To Mr. Tarkington we can forgive much, 
We forgive him ‘‘Cherry.’’ There is humor 
enough in the book to give sprightliness to a 
short story, and incident possibly sufficient 
for an anecdote or two, but with the book- 
maker as an accomplice the story is sold fora 
novel. Even then the reader might do well 
enough, but Mr. Tarkington must needs tell 
his story in the first person, through the 
mouth of one Sugdeberry, a monstrous prig, 
who describes his discomfiture regarding a 
lady's heart at the hands of a dashing rival. 
The experiment of permitting an ass, admit- 
tedly insufferable to every other character in 
the story, to chatter to the reader without 
pause, from the first chapter to the last, is 
certainly hazardous, possibly impossible. 

If we have found fault with Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s story for its brevity we withdraw the 
criticism, and we say once again we can for- 
give him till seventy times seven for the mem- 
ory of ‘‘ Beaucaire.” 

‘* The Main Chance,”’ by Meredith Nicholson. 

The knowledge of what not to say, of how 
to omit material which is perhaps good of its 
kind, but not vital to the story in hand, is not 
given to every novelist. ‘‘ The Main Chance”’ 
is a good story, but there is too much of it. 
It is the tale of an Eastern man who goes 
West to a small town on business, of the men 





Broughton Castle, familiar to readers of ‘‘ Over the Border.” 


** Mac, allow me to 
present you with a 
token of esteem.”’ 

The train was out of 
sight a second later. 
Panting but trium- 
phant, Barr strolled 
back to the book- 
stall, 

‘* Didn't some one 
steal a book from 
you a moment ago ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Ves,”’ cried the indignant stall-keeper, 
‘*and he’s bolted off to America with it.” 

‘“Why don’t you telegraph a description of 
him to Liverpool? It will be hours before the 
trainisthere,’’suggested Barr sympathetically. 

‘Description! I didn’t see anything but 
his back and his legs.’’ 

‘*Oh well, let it go,’’ said Barr airily. ‘‘It 
was a good book, for I wrote it myself, so I'll 
pay for it,’? and he planked down the money. 


THE HOUR 
he meets there, of his successes and failures 
and of his love affair, and it is always well, 
though rather stenographically told. There 
is nothing offensive in the story, neither is 
there anything particularly remarkable about 
it, anything that holds the attention or strikes 
any new note. The main impression the book 
leaves is one of monotony, to which the reader 
is rather ashamed to confess. Some fairly 
good illustrations by Harrison Fisher have 
been caricatured by an attempt to color them. 
‘‘The Heartof Rome,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 
The ingredients of a Marion Crawford novel 
are too well known to. need description, and 
this last story has the same qualities and the 
Sa- 
cred waterways, ancient palaces, ruined prin- 


same defects as most of its predecessors. 


cesses and mushroom millionaires, whose mil- 
lions are never allowed to conceal the mush- 
room quality of their owner, make up a story 
neither very exciting nor very original, but 
which the literary skill of its author raises to 
the upper middle class of novels. There isa 
story told nowadays of a woman who said to 
Mr. Crawford, ‘‘ Have you ever written any- 
thing that will live after you are gone?”’ 
‘“*Madam,”’ the novelist replied, ‘‘ what I 
am trying to do, is to write something that 
will enable me to live while I am here.” 
‘‘The Heart of Rome”’ should prove a fairly 
profitable contribution toward that purpose. 
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By ETHEL M. KELLEY 


Spring! Spring ! 
Ecstacy’s sting ! 
he wildwood, and birds on the wing, 
Living cries out to you 
Fragrances shout to you, 
What is all doubt to you, 
—wWhen it is Spring ? 


Birds! Birds ! 

Flocks of them—herds! 

How can we welcome them merely t 

Up from the sod to us 
Daffodils nod to us. 

Message of God to us 

Brought by the birds 


~ 


Love! Love! 
Cloud-ships above ! 


> a tremble with messages of 


One who will mate with us, 

Sharing our fate with us 

Who will be great with us 
Giving us love ! 


Spring ! Spring ! 
Wonderful thing ! 
Waves on the shore of it clamber 
Blossoms aburst in it, 
Rapture is nursed in tr 
Earth is immersed in itt, 
Exquisite Spring. 
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dn the corridors of the best advertised hotels. 


n by Karl Anderson, 


Draw 





